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POST-IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
GENOA CONFERENCE 


XCEPTING the Conference 

which resulted in the Ver- 

sailles Treaty, the diplomacy 
of the old world has never so com- 
pletely engrossed the attention of 
the new world as in the case of 
the Economic Conference at Genoa. 
For good or for evil, by what has 
been done or by what has been 
left uridone, it is the consensus of 
American press opinion that the 
parley at Genoa has been “a decisive 
moment in the history of our 
times—decisive for us no less than 
for Europe.” At the same time 
the decision of Secretary Hughes 
against taking part in the Confer- 
ence is accepted. The Washington 
Post, for instance, actively approves, 
and the New York American argues 
that this country cannot participate 
in European affairs until Europe 
ceases “acting like peeved and out- 
raged children.” 

In the Middle West the sentiment 
against association with Europe is 
pronounced and is credited as in- 
spiring the attitude of men like Sen- 
ator Smoot on the tariff. The east- 


ern states, however, are conscious of 
the enormous financial commitments 
in Europe already entered into by 
the United States. Newspapers like 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
the Times, and the World, with all 
that is authoritative on Wall Street, 
assume that the United States is al- 
ready involved in European affairs, 
that she cannot now escape from 
them, and that she had best assert 
herself lest worse befall. According 
to this view, it is not enough to say 
that the Genoa Conference is polit- 
ical rather than economic and that, 
in the politics of Europe, the United 
States is not interested. The busi- 
ness of the United States—so it is 
argued—was to see that economics 
had their proper place at Genoa, 
where it was the new world that was 
needed to balance the old. 

From the welter of detail that has 
burdened the cables there emerges 
plainly a difference between France 
and Great Britain. No one, compar- 
ing the welcomes given over here to 
Marshal Joffre and Field Marshal 
French, can fail to recognize the tra- 
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ditional friendship of the United 
States for France, voiced with espe- 
cial vigor by the New York Tribune, 
which journal supports the attitude 
of Paris toward Genoa. But it has 
become clear throughout the United 
States that the clash between M. 
Poincaré and Mr. Lloyd George is 
not temperamental. It is not due, 
on either side, to commercial or na- 
tional rivalries. Nor is it to be ex- 
plained by the political exigencies 
under which these statesmen respec- 
tively labor. Both men are pursu- 
ing a large and definite end. That 
they are both sincere is not seriously 
questioned. 

What divides them is regarded as 
“an entirely natural and legitimate 
argument over policy.” It is an ar- 
gument that embraces not Europe 
only, but the whole of Asia. It is 
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two philosophies fighting for the 
assent of mankind. And for these 
philosophies Lloyd George and Poin- 
caré are merely the spokesmen. All 
the marching and counter-marching 
over details like the French treaty 
with the Turks at Angora, or over 
this or that reservation, are merely 
incidents in the larger strategy. If 
Poincaré were to be succeeded by 
Tardieu as Briand was succeeded by 
Poincaré, if Lloyd George and his 
coalition were to collapse as did the 
power of Woodrow Wilson, the com- 
peting philosophies would remain. 
Understand what they are and the 
riddle of the old world becomes 
plain. 

The philosophy of Poincaré is 
firmly rooted in the experience of 
the past, as limited to Europe. To 
him the late war is only one of a 
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THE SUPREME COUNCIL OF THE ALLIES AT GENOA 


Reading from right to left are M. Barthou, head of the French delegation; 


Signor Facta, Italian 


Premier; Prime Minister David Lloyd George and Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


of England; and Signor Schanzer, of Italy. 


In the background is the Royal Palace. 
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WHERE THE ECONOMIC 


CONFERENCE WAS HELD 


The building in which the famous conclave was called to order in Genoa, Italy, is located on the spot 
indicated by the white circle in the upper part of the picture. 


series of wars, which means that, 
sooner or later, there will be “the 
next war.” Other countries are thus 
to be regarded as potential friends 
or potential enemies. Even Britain 
must be held firmly to France by the 
fear of submarines, and Turkey, 
Poland, Belgium are pawns in the 
same preparatory moves. It is as- 
sumed that Germany must be hos- 
tile, and also Russia under the 
Soviets. Hence, Germany must be 
kept weak; about Russia there must 
be drawn the cordon sanitaire; and 
within Russia every support must 
be given to counter-revolutionaries. 
Expecting ultimate conflict, France 
declines even to discuss a limitation 
of armaments on land, altho Japan 
is understood to be ready for this 
reform to which Russia also has 
pledged herself. The French army 
is maintained on a war-footing and 
includes hundreds of thousands of 
black troops, enrolled in Africa for 
service in white Christendom. The 
French attitude is not to be de- 


scribed as aggressive. It is defen- 
sive. But the method of defence is 
an overwhelming display of force. 

The situation is the more acute 
because the presumptive foes of 
France happen also to be her debt- 
ors. Germany owes her repara- 
tions. Russia, under the Czars, has 
also borrowed from France both for 
the purpose of peace and war. 
Neither of these debtors is meeting 
admitted obligations, which affect 
millions of French and Belgian 
homes, and millions of votes. The 
French budget does not balance. If 
Russian and German assets are to 
be written off as worthless, and if 
French obligations to Britain and 
the United States are to be honored, 
France must submit to an income tax 
which would blow up any Govern- 
ment in Paris that proposed it. 
Hence, her continued assumption 
that she can still collect from hostile 
nations what is due to her under 
the Treaty of Versailles and other- 
wise. France never wanted the Ge- 
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noa Conference. Left alone, her 
next step would be, on May 3lst, to 
declare the Germans in default and 
to seize the Ruhr Valley with its 
valuable mines. Altho France went 
to Genoa, and met Germans and 
Russians, it was only on condition 
that reparations and disarmament 
were not to be mentioned. The 
basis on which she accepted the 
League of Nations at Geneva was 
the exclusion therefrom of Russia 
and Germany. 

What, then, is Lloyd George’s 
philosophy? In essence, it is iden- 
tical with the views advanced at 
Versailles by Woodrow Wilson and 
then overruled by Clemenceau. He 
agrees that France must be secured 
against invasion. But his argument 
means that the safety of France, as 
of Italy and all Christendom, de- 
pends on peace in Europe as a 
whole. If Europe be again divided 
into two camps, the balance of 
power between them must be pre- 


carious and when it breaks down, 


as always happens, France will 
have to fight a war in which, even 
if she were to be victorious, her 
ruin, financially and _ physically, 
would be irretrievable. Not only 
the best security for France but her 
only security lies, acording to this 
logic, in the plan of reconciling Eu- 
rope. The big army is a far worse 
defence than would be small armies 
all round. 

On financial questions, the British 
ask, not what is owed but what can 
be collected. We are assured that 
they do not believe the German 
and Russian obligations are to be 
counted, except in small part, among 
realizable assets. To attempt to col- 
lect them by force of arms would 
simply cost, it is feared, many times 
more than any sum thus to be re- 
covered. Britain contends that the 
only thing to do is to restore the 
interdependent finances of Europe 
and cancel debts no longer good. By 
reducing armies, much money will 
be saved, and nowhere to greater ad- 
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vantage than in France. If peace 
can be assured by a Ten Years’ 
Agreement or Holiday, or any other 
means, the healing influences of 
trade will again assert themselves. 
By that trade, Britain admits that 
she will herself benefit. Her trouble 
has not been, like that of France, the 
failure of Germany and Russia to 
pay their debts. What worries Eng- 
land is the not less serious fact of 
2,500,000 unemployed. 

What Genoa seems to have shown 
is the reluctance of France, at the 
moment, to be party to any such set- 
tlement in Eurepe. France does not 
believe that the Russians and the 
Germans can be trusted. The ques- | 
tion for Italy and Britain is whether 
the alliance with France in her pres- 
ent attitude, which alliance held for 
the war, is now to continue actively 
binding. Confronted by Balkan un- 
certainties, and inspired by the lead- 
ership of a liberal Pope, and of Don 
Sturzo, the priest in politics, Italy 
is disappointed over the veto on land 
disarmament; while Britain has to 
consider, not herself alone, but her 
Dominions. On terms, she is ready 
to guarantee the Frénch frontier, 
but her Empire, beyond the oceans, 
has made it clear that it will not 
underwrite Poincaré. If there is 
to be perpetual hostility between 
France and Germany and Russia, 
the Entente, which linked France 
with Britain, ceases automatically 
to be effective. Britain will be or, 
to the British way of thinking, 
must be neutral. 

For the new Alliance between 
Germany and Russia, implying as 
it does a possible military coopera- 
tion, is what Britain and Italy have 
always feared. If they stand in 
with France, it means that already 
Europe is divided, almost exactly, 
into one part representing the old 
Roman Empire and another part, 
representating the vast hinterland 
beyond. That hinterland may have 
been described by the ancients as 
barbarian. Undoubtedly, its civili- 
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zation, regarded as 
a whole, is, even to- 
day, less sophisti- 
cated than that of 
the Latin culture. 
sut it includes the 
German intellect. 
Jt stretches along 
t h e northern fron- 
tiers of India and 
Persia until it 
reaches China and 
impinges on Japan 
in Siberia. It dom- 
inates the Near 
East. And it is 
idle to suppose that 
little nations like 
Latvia can stand 
out against its grad- 
ually absorbing 
tendencies. To hurl 
the British Com- 
monwealth of nations against this 
Russo-German bloc would be a tre- 
mendous affair, nor is there any 


reason to believe that, in such a 
struggle, the United States would 


assist the Allies. It is, indeed, a 
vision apocalyptic. In France her- 
self there is a strong opinion arising 
against any such conception of the 
future. A heavy vote was recorded 
in the French Chamber of Deputies 
against the size of the French Army. 

If there can be no general settle- 
ment with Russia and Germany, 
owing to the abstention of France 
and Belgium, it follows that each 
nation must decide upon its own ac- 
tion. It looks to-day as if, in nu- 
merous cases, there would be com- 
mercial and other arrangements be- 
tween the Powers and “the out- 
casts.” Russia and Germany have 
much to offer that others want. An 
illustration is Russian oil, for which 
British, American and other inter- 
ests are excitedly bidding. At Ge- 
noa, France stood alone, and so, as 
it seems, she will still stand, while 
the rest of Europe seeks, at any 
rate, to drift back to normalcy. The 
mission of Governor Strong of the 
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THE SOVIET DELEGATES AT GENOA 

From left to right are shown M. Krassin; George Tchicherin, head of 
the Russian delegation ; and M, Vorovsky. 


Federal Reserve Bank in New York 
and of J. Pierpont Morgan to the 
conference of the committee named 
by the Allied Reparations Commis- 
sion to consider plans for a German 
loan is significant. Its first meeting 
has been scheduled to take place in 
Paris May 31st, the date when 
France should receive from Ger- 
many a payment on account of repa- 
rations. It is not anticipated that 
this payment will be forthcoming. 
And some French statesmen mani- 
fest a desire to seize German terri- 
tory. With France owing money 
both to the United States and to 
Great Britain, and with the United 
States anxious to employ her gold 
reserves on well-secured foreign 
credits, here is a situation which re- 
mains to be adjusted. 

Broadly, American opinion is 
more favorable to dealing with Ger- 
many than with Russia. It is true 
that both eountries have followed 
the policy ef destroying their cur- 
rency, with the investments which 
depend on currency, by the simple 
plan of printing incredible amounts 
of paper money—the German out- 
put is 8 billion marks a week and 
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GLAD I DIDN’T GO ON THAT 
CRUISE.” 
-—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


“KINDA 


the mark has fallen to one-third of 
acent. But technically at any rate, 
the German still respects financial 
contracts, and he is thus more re- 
sponsible than his neighbor. While, 
then, Britain would be ready to lend 
something to both Germany and 
Russia, the United States is not yet 
convinced as to Russia; and many 
American authorities still hold that 
Russian trade is of little present 
value. 

Such new loans to “the outcast” 
nations must be another unwelcome 
fact for France. In every bank- 
ruptcy or reconstruction of a firm, 
the new money, put into the busi- 
ness, ranks as a prior liability over 
the old. If Britain and the United 
States finance “the outcast” Pow- 
ers, they will become inevitably first 
mortgage holders and the existing 
loans and _ reparations,, held by 
France, will have to be ‘treated as 
deferred stock. On this‘ point, the 
answer would be, doubtless, that 
the stock, as deferred, might prove 
of more value than it is to-day, with 
the entire business in confusion. 


Framers of opinion in this coun- 
try are convinced that the Bolshe- 
vist régime in Russia must shortly 
disappear. Obviously, that is not 
Lloyd George’s calculation. The So- 
viets are returning, in some degree, 
to Capitalism and they hold the big 
cities. If they rent the oil-wells and 
forests, they will derive a revenue 
which may be sufficient for all ad- 
ministrative purposes. Much that 
they argue is puerile, as, for in- 
stance, the proposal to distribute 
the gold reserve accumulated in the 
United States. But they have sur- 
vived many invasions. Some of 
these invasions, as of Semenoff, now 
under arrest in the United States, 
were little better than banditry. 
And the real prospect before Russia 
may be, not the dissolution of the 
Soviets, but their transformation 


into a resurgent Imperialism. This, 
again, is one of the possibilities 
which Lloyd George seems to have 


in mind. Even Germany might not 
like to be dominated by the armed 
Slav, as big brother. And not the 
least important of the Pope’s aims 
is to establish in Russia a fresh con- 
tact with the Eastern Church. 


If a cat could look at a king these days, it 
couldn’t do anything much but laugh.—Jackson- 
ville Times-Union, 
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The Losers of Genoa 


MIRACULOUS §transforma- 
A tion must be effected in the at- 

titude of France if the reds 
from Moscow are ever to attain the 
great end for which they went to 
Genoa—full and complete recogni- 
tion as “Russia.” Here the tactics 
of M. Poincaré have been too much 
for Mr. Tchicherin. The soviet gov- 
ernment has attained, indeed, a 
“sort of standing,” to use the expres- 
sion of the Temps, but the organ of 
the Quai d’Orsay adds that it is the 
standing of brigands who succeed. 


Notwithstanding the conciliatory at- 
titude of Mr. Lloyd George, to say 
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THE “REDS” AT GENOA 


nothing of the clever stroke of the 
Berlin-Moscow treaty, the soviet 
power in Rusia is still outside the 
comity of nations. Its recognition 
is, as the bolshevik Naples Avanti 
admits, “inadequate.” Lenin and 
the men about him, together with 


the “soviets,” are on no plane of | 


equality with the rulers of other 
lands. He and they are not “Rus- 
sia” in the sense in which M. Poin- 


caré is “France” or in which Mr. | 
Lloyd George is “England.” Official | 


Paris organs emphasize that. 


Diplomatically, then, as all the | 
substantial organs of official Euro- | 








pean opinion agree, the Bolsheviki g 


have failed so far at Genoa. The 


skill with which M. Poincaré has | 


thus converted the conference from 


one of “thirty-four nations” into a "ee 
round table at which great person- = 


ages negotiate purely economic ques- | 


tions is conceded everywhere. Theo- 
retically Genoa was to house a gath- 
ering of powers on a plane of equal- 
ity. Actually, as the Journal des Dé- 


bats points out, there is merely 
an economic conference discussing 














THE ONLY CONCERT HE CAN HEAR 
—Kuhn in Indianapolis News, 





CAN THEY RESCUE HER? 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 


measures for the restoration of Eu- 
ropean prosperity. 

This is not what Lenin bargained 
for. Tchicherin has not concealed 
his ill humor. To be sure, Russia is 
vitally interested in the economic 
outcome of it all, but the men around 
Lenin wanted some “recognition” 
for themselves in the political sphere 
and failing to get it they resolved to 
obstruct, conspire, spring traps for 
the confusion of Paris and London. 
The “red” policy was to grant a 
“sphere of interest” to any power 
that would in return give that pre- 
cious recognition. The Russo-Ger- 
man treaty was merely the first de- 
cayed potato in a long flight of mis- 
siles from the “red” gallery to the 
Genoa stage on which France, ac- 
cording to the Paris Action, was 
playing a preposterous part. De- 
claring that Lloyd George “has been 
fooled at Genoa,” the Tory London 
Post goes on to say: 


“He promised us a surprize, and it 
has come with a vengeance, but not 
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OVER AGAIN 
—Kirby in New York World. 


from the direction of the Villa Albertis. 
An ordinary man when he is fooled is 
sore. To a superman it must be tor- 
ment, and we are not surprized that, 
as our special correspondent says, the 
Prime Minister was inclined to treat 
the humble Teuton who brought him 
the Treaty in the way that Macbeth 
trounced the ‘cream-faced loon,’ who 
told him about the moving of Dunsinane 
Wood. Moreover, the conclusion of the 
Russo - German Treaty strikes at the 
fundamental idea of the Genoa Confer- 
ence. There were to be no secrets, no 
separate treaties, no opposing camps; 
the brethren, having subscribed to the 
covenant of Cannes, were to dwell to- 
gether in the unity of the psalmist. 
Where is that unity now? The Genoa 
Conference has been struck a mortal 
blow.” 


There seems to be considerable 
fury in certain sections of the Brit- 
ish conservative press when it re- 


views the course of Mr. Lloyd 
George, but the applause evoked by 
M. Poincaré in the conservative 
French press is well nigh unanimous. 


There is, as is well pointed out by 
the London Nation, a conservative 
party in Europe, which is nationalist 
and militarist and for which the 
treaty of Versailles, “with all its in- 
justices, exclusions, exactions and 
errors,” is a “charter of rights.” 
M. Poincaré is the champion of this 
element. Behind him, with more or 
less solidity, stand Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Poland, Belgium and, with 
reservations, Czecho-Slovakia. It is 
alleged against the French Premier 
by this school of criticism that he 
and his following “desire to repeat 
upon the body of Russia the vivisec- 
tions Germany has suffered.” Poin- 
caré and his party or groups would 
subject ‘Russia to the same sort of 
control in order to force payment of 
the vexed debt. Poincaré is anxious 
to reduce that red army of which 
Trotzky is so proud without at the 
same time cutting down the land 
forces of France. 

The progress of the Genoa confer- 
ence so far has not served to con- 
vince any important European news- 
paper that a conciliatory spirit has 
come over either Paris or Moscow 
politically and diplomatically. In 
the sphere of economics some ad- 
vances have been effected and here 
the efforts of Mr. Lloyd George have 
been seconded with brilliance by the 
conciliatory Czecho-Slovak Premier, 
Doctor Edward Benes. The latter is 
quoted in some foreign dailies as 
speaking with unusual candor to M. 
Barthou and the other gentlemen 
from Paris, reminding them that 
France is after all a self-sustaining 
country. She can get along what- 
ever be the shortage of food in the 
rest of Europe, but to the nations 
of the “little entente’ German im- 
pecuniosity is a source of embarrass- 
ment, whether that impecuniosity be 
artificial or not. Germany, Benes 
thinks, can get on her feet if she be 
allowed to do business with Russia. 
Then the nations of the little entente 
are sorely in need of a rehabilitated 
Russia, capable of pouring food into 





IMPERIALISM ? 


neighboring lands in her pre-war 
style. 

What about the vast debt due from 
Russia to France? M. Barthou, in 
the absence of M. Poincaré, always 
put that question at Genoa when he 
heard Signor Facta and Signor 
Schanzer talking about the rehabili- 
tation of Russia. French organs, 
duly inspired, have conceded that 
the restoration of Russia would be 
of great help not only to Russians 
but to Europeans in general. M. 
Poincaré himself said in the cham- 
ber of deputies lately that unless 
the Russian famine situation be re- 
lieved speedily, the pressure of Eu- 
rope’s masses upon the means of 
subsistence will in two years be so 
acute that western civilization it- 
self may be threatened. Here is a 
grave crisis in which the French 
are anxious to be of assistance but 
the ministry at Paris is persuaded 
that no dealings with the soviet 
government as at present consti- 


tuted can do anything but aggra- 
vate the peril. This means, in plain 
terms, according to the disgusted 
London Outlook, that no results tend- 
ing towards the demilitarization of 
Europe or “any effective plans for 
the balancing of budgets or the re- 


sumption of international trade” 
can be expected with the help of 
M. Poincaré. The only hope is in 
such a change of public opinion in 
France that this somewhat irrecon- 
cilable statesman will be replaced 
by a more pliable person. Unfortu- 
nately—from this point of view— 
self-sufficing France is not eco- 
nomically so hard pressed that she 
heeds considerations that are vital 
to England. The European crisis 
to Paris is military, diplomatic, po- 
litical chiefly and economic in a 
somewhat secondary aspect. 


The difference between the League of Nations 
and the Four-Power alliance is forty nations.— 
Charleston Gazette. 


The white race will continue dominant only so 
long as it acts white.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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Is Our Occupation of 
Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo Justified? 


Ww" HE liberals and radicals of this 
T country have been for years 
in a state of suppressed rage 
in regard to the American occupa- 
tion of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
We went to war, they have said, in 
behalf of the sacred principle of 
“self-determination,” and here, at 
our very door, we have sanctioned 
a flagrant violation of this principle. 
Two memorials voicing this view— 
one presented by the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York and signed 
by twenty-four distinguished Amer- 
ican lawyers, the other presented 
by the National Popular Govern- 
ment League of Washington—have 
lately been filed with the State De- 
partment, while Senator Borah, in 
a sensational speech made the other 
day in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
went so far as to say: “It has be- 
come dangerous for a dependent 
nation to let the world know that it 
has valuable resources. As soon as 
that is discovered there immediately 
arises a beneficent desire to uplift 
that country and to supervize that 
country along proper channels. . . 
We have no right in Haiti.” 

These protests, however, it now 
transpires, were made in ignorance 
of the real motive which inspired 
American occupation of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo in 1915 and 1916. 
That motive was a _ war-motive. 
America, it is true, had not at the 
time been drawn into the War, but 
there was good reason to suppose 
that she soon would be, and there 
was also good reason to believe, as 
Robert Lansing has written to Sena- 
tor McCormick, that “Germany was 
ready to go to great lengths to se- 
cure the exclusive customs control 
of Haiti and also to secure coaling 
stations at Mole St. Nicholas.” 

Mole St. Nicholas is an important 
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The entire 


naval base in Haiti. 
island (which includes Haiti and 
Santo Domingo) occupies a stra- 


tegic position. It “controls” one of 
the principal routes to the Panama 
Canal. Its commercial possibili- 
ties are suggested in an Amer- 
ican prospectus which speaks of 
“virgin soil, with timber virtually 
untouched, labor cheap and abun- 
dant, and the whole country open 
to exploitation.” 

From the time when Toussaint 
L’Ouverture freed his people from 
Napoleonic France, Haiti’s constitu- 
tion has embodied provisions rigid- 
ly excluding foreigners from the 
ownership of land. One of the first 
acts of the United States when it 
came into control was to change 
these provisions and to make pos- 
sible American ownership of some 
200,000 acres. 

The critics of the American pol- 
icy emphasize not so much the 
actual occupation on July 27, 1915. 
Just prior to this date the Haitian 
President had been assassinated 
under revolting conditions and a 
massacre of political prisoners had 
taken place. Some kind of inter- 
vention may have been necessary. 
The real irregularities—what the 
New York World describes as “an 
exercize of irresponsible power 
which may in the exact sense of 
the term be called imperialistic’”— 
came later. 

The man in charge of the invad- 
ing forces was Admiral Caperton. 
Working in conjunction with Secre- 
tary Daniels in Washington, he 
proceeded, quite literally, to take 
charge of Haiti. On two separate 
occasions he “induced” the Haitian 
Legislature to postpone the election 
of a new President. When Sudre 
Dartiguenave, the President of the 
Senate, proclaimed himself a candi- 
date for election to the presidency 
of the Republic and offered, if elect- 
ed President, to aecede to any terms 
which the United States might 
name, including the surrender of 
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customs control and the cession of 
Mole St. Nicholas which the United 
States had been demanding as a 
naval base for nearly a century, 
Admiral Caperton notified Wash- 
ington of the fact. He advized that 
the breaking up of bands of revolu- 
tionaries by the forces of the United 
States was imperative if the United 
States desired at this time “to ne- 
gotiate a treaty for financial control 
of Haiti.” The State Department, 
“by the instruction of the Presi- 
dent,” requested the Navy Depart- 
ment to send a sufficient force of 
marines to control the situation ab- 
solutely. Dartiguenave was elected 
by a Legislature guarded by Ameri- 
can marines. 

Two days later, the State Depart- 
ment presented a treaty which. pro- 
vided for a complete surrender of 
Haitian authority to America. 
When the Haitian Legislature re- 
fused to pass it, Admiral Caperton 
declared martial law. The purpose, 
as he explained it, was this: 


“Successful negotiation of treaty is 
predominant part present mission. 
After encountering many difficulties 
treaty situation at present looks more 
favorable than usual. This has been 
effected by exercizing military pressure 
at propitious moments in negotiations. 
Yesterday two mémbers of Cabinet who 
have blocked negotiations heretofore 
resigned. President himself believed to 
be anxious to conclude treaty. At pres- 
ent am holding up offensive operations 
and allowing President time to complete 
Cabinet and try again. Am therefore 
not yet ready to begin offensive opera- 
tions at Cape Haitien, but will hold 
them in abeyance as additional pres- 
sure.” 


When at last the treaty was signed, 
Haiti became, in everything but 
name, a dependency of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

All this undoubtedly has its ugly 
aspects, but is justified by former 
Secretary Lansing on grounds of 
military necessity. He also lays 
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stress on the “appalling conditions” 
prevailing in the island at the time 
of the American occupation. To 
quote his exact words: 


“The Government of the United 
States was animated by two dominat- 
ing ideas: 

“1. To terminate the appalling condi- 
tions of anarchy, savagery and oppres- 
sion which had been prevalent in Haiti 
for decades and to undertake the estab- 
lishment of domestic peace in the re- 
public in order that the great bulk of 
the population which had been down- 
trodden by dictators and the innocent 
victims of repeated revolutions should 
enjoy a prosperity and an economic and 
industrial development to which every 
people of an American nation are en- 
titled. 

“2. A desire to forestall any attempt 
by a foreign power to obtain a foothold 
on the territory of an American nation, 
which, if a seizure of customs control 
by such a power had occurred, or if a 
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grant of a coaling station or naval base 
had been obtained, would have most 
certainly been a menace to the peace of 
the Western Hemisphere and in flagrant 
defiance of the Monroe Doctrine.” 


American press comment on the 
whole affair sustains the view that 
the United States was justified in 
intervening in Haiti in 1915, but is 
not justified in now holding the is- 
land by military dictatorship. “The 
American Government,” the New 
York World says, “‘owes it to itself 
and to the rest of the world to bring 
the whole Haitian question out of 
the darkness into daylight. The 
facts should be aired. If they jus- 
tify the establishment of some kind 
of protectorate, let us do the busi- 
ness openly and frankly, not se- 
cretly and with pretense. And if 
the facts do not justify us, let us 
leave Haiti as quickly as possible. 
The American Government can 
have no purposes which will not 
stand the test of discussion.” 
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Trying to Prevent 


Future Coal Strikes 


T is estimated that the nation- 
| wide coal strike, whieh began 

on April 1, has resulted in a 
daily loss of six million dollars to 
the 685,000 bituminous and anthra- 
cite mine workers involved. The 
loss inflicted by the strike on the na- 
tion at large, if it could be com- 
puted, would be much more formi- 
dable. As great as these losses are, 
however, they are not in vain in the 
degree that they lead the public 
mind to a consideration of the real 
problems of the coal industry in 
America. 

We have in this country over half 
of the coal of the world. There is 
no lack of good machinery and will- 
ing miners to bring it out of the 
ground. And yet, for generations, 


our coal areas—in particular, Colo- 
rado, Pennsylvania and West Virgi- 


nia—have been the scenes of con- 
stant disorders and even of bloody 
conflict. Coal in America, accord- 
ing to C. E. Lesher, editor of the 
Coal Age, is “as unorganized as the 
retail grocery business,” and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoover, is “one of 
the worst functioning industries in 
the United States.” 

If the question is asked, What is 
the trouble? the answer would seem 
to be summed up in the two basic 
evils of the industry—over-develop- 
ment and over-manning. There are 
too many mines in operation and too 
many miners trying to make a living 
out of them. 

The first need is facts, for at the 
present time, as Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen has pointed out, “the whole sub- 
ject is shrouded in a smoky screen 
of inky darkness.” 
supplying this deficiency, the House 
Labor Committee has lately reported 
favorably the Bland bill for creation 
ef a “fact-finding commission” for 
the coal industry. “It is a startling 
statement, but true nevertheless,” 


With:a view to > 
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the report says, “that to-day there 
is no agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment which has ascertained or can 
ascertain the correct production cos! 
of a ton of coal in a well-operated 
efficient mine. Not only have exist 
ing agencies failed to obtain infor- 
mation from an unbiased source, but 
they have been denied the legal right 
to obtain such information, and from 
the sources of information at hand 
it would be impossible with the 
limited amount of expenses and ef- 
fort for any committee of Congress 
to obtain this information. Oper- 
ators,” the report adds, “have ob- 
stinately refused to give the commit- 
tee their cost of production, and it 
is fair to presume that such reports 
as were made voluntarily to existing 
Government agencies who did not 
have the right to examine the books 
were padded and unreliable.” 

When we have the facts, what do 
we propose to do with them? The 
question involves the entire future 
of the coal industry and the consid- 
eration of fundamental economic 
principles. It is significant that the 
sentiment in favor of nationaliza- 
tion of the coal mines is not as strong 
as it was a few years ago. Even 
John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers, when he appeared 
before the Labor Committee the 
other day, advocated a “nationaliza- 
tion” so vague as to be almost mean- 
ingless; and the liberal weekly, the 
New Republic, makes the statement: 


“We believe that within the next five 
years nationalization would be a calam- 
ity for the miners and for the public. 
Our reasons are definite. Except to 
dreamers of a syndicalist world, fore- 
casts show that this imperfect but 
agreeable American nation of ours will 
bump on from precedent to precedent 
under a political state and a represen- 
tative government. This means that a 
nationalized coal industry would be un- 
der the control of a federal commission 
of ‘well-known and unbiased’ and hard- 
boiled business men, backed by the po- 
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lice power of the American government. 


The Steel Corporation would be a gentle § 


ally of labor compared with the mobil- 
ized power of that official tyranny. The 
United Mine Workers of America would 


be cracked like an egg-shell on the first | 


wage dispute.” 


In place of nationalization, the 
New Republic proposes an elaborate 
system of regulation. It believes in 
“facts,” but it also believes in com- 
pulsory powers based on those facts. 
When we have a “permanent federal 
fact-finding agency,” coordinating 
and strengthening the present gov- 
ernmental agencies, we can “strike 
straight at the chief malady of coal, 
over-development — incurable and 
private competition for profits.” The 
New Republic continues: 


“No more new mines until demand 
has overtaken supply: that is a simple 
statement, and a simple licensing sys- 
tem will embody it. But there will re- 
main too many mines already working. 
We suggest as a promising principle of 
reorganization the principle of indus- 
trial maintenance—that the industry 
shall care for its unemployed. Let the 
coal industry be required to guarantee 
a minimum of employment. Let the 
cost of unemployment be borne by the 
industry. This will force the operators 
to reconstruct the industry. It will dry 
up the surplus mines. It will drive out 
the irresponsible speculators, who open 
‘snow birds’ and wagon mines. It will 
benefit the substantial operators who 
mine coal for contracts instead of for 
spot-sale speculations. By this device 
of industrial maintenance, if the opera- 
tors purge the industry of its gross 
overdevelopment, the miners will be 
forced to purge their ranks of a gross 
overmanning.” 


Another plan suggested is that of 
John Brophy, chairman of the Na- 


tionalization Research Committee 
appointed at the last national con- 
vention of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Mr. Brophy’s program calls for 
government ownership of the coal 











TOO MUCH FOR THE KITE! 
—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune. 


fields, but would separate “control” 
from “administration.” As he draws 
the distinction, control would in- 
volve a permanent federal interstate 
commission of mines, with a bureau 
of statistics, uniform accounting, a 
research group, and a secretary of 
mines in the cabinet, while actual 
administration would be carried on 
by a national and regional council 
made of up three kinds of members: 


“One group will be the administrative 
heads of the industry—financial, tech- 
nical, managerial. Another group will 
be the miners. The third group will 
represent the coal consumers, the con- 
sumers in other allied industries, and 
the community. The administrative 
representatives of this threefold na- 
tional mining council may be appointed 
by the permanent federal commission 
of mines. The miners’ representatives 
may be appointed by the United Mine 
Workers of America. The public rep- 
resentatives may be appointed by the 
President.” 


The coal operators are disposed 
to advocate a laissez-faire policy, and 
in the present crisis have offered no 
program for the integration and re- 
organization of the industry. But 
it hardly seems possible that we can 
ever return to the “natural” condi- 
tions of which they are so much 
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enamored. We go forward to a new 
era in industry. Just what it is to 
be no one can say definitely. “The 
problems of the coal industry,” as 
the Survey points out, “gannot be 
solved by the operators alone, or by 
the miners and operators alone, or 
the engineers, or the public alone. 
They present probably the greatest 
challenge to constructive thinking 
and cooperative effort that is now 
before the American people.” 


The miners say they want an elastic pay scale. 
They probably expect that to enable them to make 
both ends meet.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


oo 


The Moscow-Berlin 


Intrigue 


ARALLEL with its policy of re- 
pP sistance to the Versailles pact, 

the Berlin government follows 
a course of dissembling which, in 
combination with the Soviets of 
Moscow, aims at the collapse of 
British world power. All this has 
long been so notorious abroad that 
last month’s formal announcement 
of the treaty between Berlin and 
Moscow took no well-informed per- 
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son by surprize. The French press 
has been entering into details of late 
and the leading Belgian and Italian 
organs confirm the accuracy of the 
analysis. 

In spite of the friendly course of 
Lloyd George, Wirth, Rathenau and 
the others of the dominant group at 
Berlin see in England the real ene- 
my. Perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say that England is assumed 
in Berlin to stand inevitably in the 
way of the revival of German influ- 
ence in the world. When they talk 
among themselves, the men in power 
at Berlin admit the justice of every 
French claim for reparations. Ger- 
mans of influence believe, moreover, 
that apart from the legitimate de- 
mand for indemnity payments, they 
have nothing to fear from the 
French. For the Germans, as dailies 
like the Etoile belge (Brussels) read 
the official mind at Berlin, the real 
enemy is Great Britain—that is the 
dominant group in the British for- 
eign office. From the moment of 
the conclusion of the armistice the 
Wilhelmstrasse has left nothing un- 
done to discredit British policy all 
over the world. The pro-German 


_ propaganda in America is conceded 


to be peculiarly effective in this 
sense. Americans who think there 
is no pro-German propaganda here 
might be enlightened if they read 
what many foreign dailies have to 
say about it. 

The artificial depreciation of the 
mark, leading to a popular no- 
tion of the imminent crash of the 
“Reich,” has had as its chief aim, 
says the Indépendance belge and the 
Matin, to facilitate at very low 
prices the exportation of German 
goods to every foreign market, a 
process carried so far as to extin- 
guish in many regions all demand 
for British goods. The consequence 
has been somewhat tragical for 


*' England, which has seen her unem- 


BUT WAS ANYBODY HURT? 
—kKirby in New York World. 


ployed increase to some two mil- 
lions. The Belgian daily is inclined 
to argue that the situation is really 
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the fault of Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self. If he had not ever since 1918 
set himself so resolutely against in- 
ter-Allied control of German finance, 
the existing situation would not be 
so dire, this observer thinks, and 
the restoration of Europe would not 
now be entailing plans of so gigantic 


a scope and so unexampled a com- * 


plexity. 

Bearing all this in mind, it is well 
to note next that the real policy of 
Germany is based upon the advan- 
tage resulting from a close associa 
tion with bolshevist Russia. 
man longings for “revenge” are all 
well enough, but the solid advantages 
she seeks weigh with her as much. 
From the first moment of the advent 
of the Soviets to power, the com- 
mon program between Berlin and 
Moscow has consisted in extend- 
ing the idea of social revolution 
throughout all the nations of Eu- 
rope. As recently as 1919 the Ger- 


mans had at their disposal military 
forces to undertake a “revenge” se- 
riously in case their neighbors to 
the west were in the throes of com- 


munist insurrections. 

These insurrections, which the 
Germans sought to precipitate in 
France, in Belgium, in England and 
in Italy, were not to be tolerated 
in Germany itself, where the first 
Spartacus risings were savagely re- 
pressed by Prussian officers acting 
under orders from the Socialist 
Noske. The slaying of Liebknecht 
and of Rosa Luxembourg were san- 
guinary phases of that mood in 
Berlin. 

When it became obvious to the 
men who held sway at Berlin—the 
industrials of the Stinnes type, for 
instance—that the western nations 
were hostile to social revolution, 
they turned their attention to Rus- 
sia. The German industrials wanted 
to exploit the most available field 
left open to them. They were aided 
in this enterprize by the social ex- 
periments of Messrs. Lenin, Luna- 
charsky and Radek. The Germans 


Ger- . 


“ABOUT THOSE BILLIONS WE OWE EACH 
OTHER—LET’S CALL IT OFF” 


—Marcus in New York Times. 


did not openly enter the field against 
bolshevist ideas. Thus they re- 
vealed the superiority of their game 
to that of the London and Paris 
governments. Sheltered behind a 
benevolent neutrality of standpoint, 
the Germans succeeded in creating 
for themselves a quite favorable po- 
sition in the Russia of the Soviets, 
a balance which was thrown into the 
scale against the equilibrium con- 
templated by the League of Nations. 

This German plan had an eco- 
nomic side as well as a political one. 
Politically, it was important to let 
the Bolsheviks have some support, 
permitting them to reconstitute the 
Russian state in its ancient bounda- 
ries and helping them to repel all 
attack by the generals of the old 
Czarist system. 

These were all defeated—Kolt- 
chak, Denikin, Yudenitch and Wran- 
gel. In Europe, Russia has lost 
“what she will infallibly take back 
some day.” In the Caucasus and in 
Asia the Russian frontiers are re- 
established from the Black Sea to 
the Pacific. Furthermore, thanks 
to a propaganda extending as far 
as India, through the Afghan de- 
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files and across the Persian plains, 


Russo-Bolshevik influence has re- 
gained the ground lost in 1917-18. 
Everywhere Great Britain has had 
to recede, not only in the Caucasus, 
in Persia and in Afghanistan, but 
even in Asia Minor, despite mislead- 
ing appearances, in Mesopotamia 
and the regions adjacent. All these 
triumphs were won by the Moscow- 
Berlin confederates in accordance 
with a carefully laid plan. 

Must these successes be ascribed 
to the somewhat fortuitous diplo- 
macy of the Soviets or to the astute- 
ness of their German advisers? 
Beyond all doubt, in the opinion of 
the Belgian organ of world poli- 
tics, the Germans are entitled to 
the credit for everything: bolshevik 
ideas regarding the self-determina- 
tion of the Armenians, the Geor- 
gians and the Tartars, forcibly in- 
corporated into the Soviet republic 
of Russia, to say nothing of bolshe- 
vik designs upon the Persian Gulf. 

All these triumphs have been 
achieved at the expense of the Brit- 
ish Empire, which in addition to 
the loss of its influence in these re- 
gions had to face difficulties in its 
own possessions because of a bolshe- 
vik propaganda. The nature of this 
propaganda is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that in Egypt, in India 
and elsewhere, the British have 
made every possible concession in 
the political and financial spheres. 
The agitation extended into the 
Union of South Africa, which was 
disturbed by agitators from outside 
as well as by strikers within. 

The German game in all this is 
to concentrate the attention of the 
Soviets upon the external world 
while Russia is left a prey to Berlin 
propaganda from within. The great 
industrial magnates leave no stone 
unturned in their efforts to acquire 
a preponderant position at Moscow. 
For the past two years negotiations 
of a highly important kind have 
been in progress between emissa- 
ries from Berlin and the rulers of 
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the soviet organization at Moscow. 
These negotiations have ended in 
the conclusion of treaties which 
must certainly have given Germany 
a favored position but for Ameri- 
can intervention. This was so well 
timed and so powerful that the 
establishment of a great German 
monopoly in Russia was averted at 
what seems the eleventh hour. From 
this point of view, the victory in 
Russia, diplomatically, is that of 
Washington, but, in the opinion of 
the French press, the Berlin govern- 
ment by no means concedes defeat. 


Ireland has buried the hatchet. That noise you 
hear now is being made at the wake.—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, 


oo 


The Horrors of Ireland 


E VALERA, according to his 
D ancient and inveterate foe, 

the Tory London Post, is de- 
termined to go on playing his famil- 
iar part of howling dervish in Ire- 
land. He stirs up trouble, says this 
hostile observer, with wild words. 
He holds aloof from the “actual 
desperados” on the efficacy of 
whose pistols he relies for the re- 
covery of his lost ascendancy in 
Irish affairs. Both Arthur Griffith 
and Michael Collins are at their 
wits’ end in their efforts to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable De Valera, 
the “peace conference” having bro- 
ken up the other day in blank 
despair. 

De Valera often receives tele- 
grams from some of his old friends 
in this country imploring him to use 
his influence to bring together the 
two factions in the south of Ireland 
—the champions of the Irish Free 
State under Collins and the leaders 
of that “irreconcilable” section of 
the Irish Republican Army which 
will listen to no kind of pact with 
Great Britain, no treaty, no con- 
cession, nothing but an independent 
republic ruling not only in Dublin 
but in Belfast. De Valera replies 
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truculently to his American friends. 
He insists that his extreme repub- 
licans will ultimately succeed in 
their aspirations. 

There is an impression in London 
that between De Valera and his ir- 
reconcilables on the one hand and 
Michael Collins with his Free State 
party on the other relations may be 
far less strained than they seem. 
The new civil war is but a phase 
of the same old game. The London 
Post is convinced of that. There is 
also among the conservatives in 
London an idea that when the time 
comes there will be a doffing of 
masks and an end of the masquer- 
ade, revealing Collins, Griffith, De 
Valera and the whole Dail Eireann 
in gales of laughter at the tricks 
they have been playing all along 
upon the unsuspecting Britons. The 
extremists of the Irish republican 
army held another convention and 
set up a new council of a bolshevist 
tendency. 

If we were to be guided by dis- 
patches out of Ireland, it might be 
assumed that the battles of this 
civil war in the land are raging be- 
tween the followers of De Valera on 
one side and those of Collins on the 
other. This is only partly true. 
The war of the irreconcilables is 
waged upon the element which is 
loyal to Great Britain. The loyalist 
in southern Ireland has little chance 
for his life. In the fighting there 
appear two forces down south—the 
“regular” Irish Republican Army 
and the “irregular” forces that hail 
De Valera as hero. Ostensibly the 
irregulars are fighting the Collins 
government but they are actually 
exterminating everybody and every- 
thing friendly to the British connec- 
tion. This is the detail which makes 
study of the ‘news from Dublin, 
Cork and Galway so difficult. Col- 
lins must walk warily and if he 
treats De Valera with politeness it 
is because the insurgents, the ir- 
reconcilables, the howling dervishes, 
are in a position to crush the Irish 
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Free State government whenever 
they see fit. The “irregular” repub- 
lican army in Ireland is stronger 
than the “regular” forces. Mr. De 
Valera has this advantage from a 
military. standpoint—he can take to 
the hills and there wage a guerilla 
warfare on Dublin or Cork or even 
Belfast. He is threatening to do it. 

Close students of the situation 
are convinced that De Valera will 
not drive Collins and Griffith to the 
wall by a persistent extremism. In 
any such event Collins and Griffith 
would fight and they would find 
many recruits. It is not so certain 
that they would win. The end of 
the contest would leave Ireland in 
ruins. Everything, from the south- 
ern Sinn Fein point of view, would 
be lost. The one hope of a peace 
is in that general election which has 
been postponed again and again. 
De Valera is said to be opposed to 
this holding of a poll. If necessary 
he will, it is alleged, prevent any 
election by forcibly overthrowing 
the Collins government. That gov- 
ernment seems to represent a ma- 
jority of the people of southern Ire- 











A HOT POTATO! 


—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
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land and for that reason De Va- 
lera shrinks from submitting the 
present crisis to a popular, vote. 


Lloyd George may not know the meaning of the 
phrase “pass the buck,’”’ but he must chuckle now 
and then as he sees who is fighting De Valera.— 
Boston Herald, 

od 


China Fights 


OR three exciting weeks there 
was uncertainty regarding the 
outcome of the battles between 

the notorious governor up in Muk- 
den, Chang-Tso-Lin, and the dicta- 
tor, Wu-Pei-Fu, whose word is law 
in the central provinces. Then it 
appeared that Chang-Tso-Lin had 
been driven from the vicinity of Pe- 
king, leaving Wu-Pei-Fu in peaceful 
possession of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The anxiety with which the brief 
campaign was followed in the Eu- 
ropean press had little to do with 
such questions as the pro-Japanese 
sentiments of Chang-Tso-Lin, the 
liberal constitutionalism of Wu-Pei- 
Fu or the deportment of Sun Yat- 
Sen, president of the Canton repub- 
lic in the south. These things are 
important enough, to be sure, as the 
Paris Gaulois says, but from the in- 
ternational standpoint the alarming 
fact was the military capacity dis- 
played so unexpectedly by large 
masses of Chinese. 

It has always been assumed that 
the masses of Chinese could not be 
turned into fighting men of a type 
familiar to us in recent years. The 
Chinese temperament as well as the 
Chinese ethics made soldiering on a 
large scale by Chinese well nigh un- 
thinkable. China could not become 
militaristic and thus menace civili- 
zation in Asia or elsewhere. 

All these ideas must be revised in 
the light of comment in the Euro- 
pean journals by military experts 
who kept in closest touch with the 
short but sharp campaign. For ex- 
ample, the massing of troops to the 
number of over 70,000 by Chang- 
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Tso-Lin proceeded in the most effi- 
cient manner. His cavalry and in- 
fantry trains were moved with high 
efficiency. The condition of the 
animals was excellent. The men 
were fed well. The mobilization 
proceeded without a hitch. Thou- 
sands of troops were held in re- 
serve in northern Manchuria 
and they compared _ favoraby, 
says the military expert of the 
Temps, with the Europeans who 
marched against German invaders 
towards the Rhine. The troop trains 
were almost invariably on time. 
The commissary was managed with 
something approaching genius. 

The efficiency of the general staff 
of Wu-Pei-Fu was even higher in 
quality. Wu is estimated highly as 
a strategist by the Europeans. It 
was a contest on equal terms as re- 
gards men and munitions, but Wu 
showed his superiority in handling 
large masses of men with speed. 
Speed was the decisive factor and 
the forces of Wu are believed to 
have exceeded a hundred thousand 
actually in movement, to say noth- 
ing of his reserves. The movement 
of his army up the Peking-Hankow 
railway is praised in the French 
daily as “a masterpiece.” 

Whatever the merits of the con- 
test regarded as a purely Chinese is- 
sue, the capacity of the commanders 
on both sides and the morale of the 
men made the campaign, in the 
words of the Débats, an event filled 
with possibilities “for good or evil” 
to the whole civilized world. The 
Chinese have at last learned the art 
of war from Europe. If the brig- 
ands and dictators with which the 
provinces tend more and more to be- 
come familiar achieve much more in 
the way of militarizing the land, 
China will become the last home of 
the art of war. Perhaps, comments 
the French paper, the four-power 
treaty signed at Washington was not 
negotiated a moment too soon. The 
world need not, it adds, take Chang- 
Tso-Lin lightly merely because he 
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lost or seems to have lost a campaign 
against so superior a commander as 
Wu. There are in European lands 
at this moment, it suspects, chiefs 
of staff who would have fared as 
badly against Wu as did the luckless 
Chang, whose army was made up of 
men drawn from the Shantung and 
Chihli provinces, who sympathized 
more with Wu than with their com- 
mander. Wu, again, had better 
trained officers in the lower ranks 
and his troops were concentrated 
brilliantly at strategical points. 
“This whole episode,” says the mili- 
tary expert of the Rome Tribuna, 
“should teach the world that China, 
as a military power, has arrived at 
the hour when disarmament is the 
supreme need of civilization.” 

One more point of importance 
ought to be noticed—the charge that 
the Japanese have favored Chang as 
against Wu. The Tokyo govern- 
ment authorizes the London Tele- 
graph to clear up the obscurity here: 
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“It is perfectly true that in Manchu- 
ria the relations between the Japanese 
and the Governor of Mukden have been 
close and not unfriendly. This, how- 
ever, is but natural, since Japan’s spe- 
cial trading, railway and other economic 
interests in this region can only be 
safeguarded by relations of this kind 
with the lawful Governor of Manchuria. 
Once, however, Chang-Tso-Lin goes out- 
side his proper sphere, he cannot count 
upon, and cannot receive, Japanese sup- 
port, because Japan makes a point 
of preserving the strictest neutrality 
towards Chinese domestic dissensions 
and civil strife. As a matter of fact, 
Chang-Tso-Lin has never shown any 
marked pro-Japanese bias. He has fre- 
quently rejected Japanese requests and 
demands. Neither are the Japanese 
particularly pro-Chang-Tso-Lin. They 
endeavor to get on with him as best 
they can in Manchuria, because he is its 
rightful Governor, and he finds it ad- 
visable to reciprocate local Japanese 
good-will. That is all.’ 





Significant Sayings 


“The Russian revolution as a social and 
economic change meant to overthrow capi- 
talism and establish communism must be 
declared a failure.”—E mma Goldman. 


“When the daughter horrifies her mother, 
it is generally by dressing like her grand- 
mother.”—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


“A soldier who came back alive is lucky. 
What does he want with a bonus?”—Sir 
Harry Lauder. 


“Conditions will stabilize when nations 
learn that concord and cooperation with 
their neighbors constitute the only real 
firm basis for their own national prosper- 
ity.’—David Lloyd George. 


“It is better that boys and girls, when 
they come to maturity, should think for 
themselves, even if they differ from their 
teachers.”—Bishop Welldon. 


“Nothing except private interest can in- 
duce the average man to consume less than 
he produces.”—Dean Inge. 


“The mere fact that a man is a judge 
does not prevent me from feeling contempt 
for him. I am not bound to fall down and 
worship every judge who breathes the 
breath of life.’—Lord Alfred Douglas. 


“T have talked with and seen twenty of 
my dead, including my son, when my wife 
and other witnesses were present.”—Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 


“There is no limit to the possibilities of 
the radiophone’s development. The most 
minute sounds, thanks to amplifying de- 
vices, may be made audible across the con- 
tinent. A fly’s footsteps may be heard, 
or the dropping of a pin in New York may 
be heard in San Francisco.”—T. A. Edison. 


“Roosevelts are born and never can be 
taught; but Lodges are creatures of teach- 
ing.”—Henry Adams. 


“The world of Islam, mentally and spiri- 
tually quiescent for almost a thousand 
years, is once more astir, once more on the 
march.”—Lothrop Stoddard. 
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Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Editorials 


The Little Church on 


Main Street 


HE adoption of an Amendment 
to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, marks what is perhaps 
the most radical change that has 
ever taken place in the history of a 
nation. 

Whether we consider it as the re- 
sult of the efforts of fanatics, or as 
a step in normal social evolution, it 
is in either case a significant step. 
In this article I am not going to 
argue that Prohibition is right or 
that itis wrong. All that I wish to 
do is to call attention to a tremen- 
dous fact, and to the curious agency 
which brought it about. 

Our thesis may be stated as fol- 
lows: Here is an act performed by 
a self-governing nation, an act pro- 
foundly affecting the intimate hab- 
its of its citizens, an act entirely de- 
pending upon public opinion, yet an 
act begun and continued, not only 
without the aid or favor of any of 
those agencies which are supposed 
to control public opinion, but even 
against the active opposition of most 
of them. 

The student of history must con- 
sider this a most singular phenom- 
enon. One is disposed to pinch him- 
self to see if he has not been dream- 
ing. Every year millions of dollars 
are spent in propaganda for one 
thing or another. For publio opin- 
ion is the greatest modernforce. The 
business man tries to direct it in or- 
der to sell his shoe blacking or his 
fountain pens; the religionist, the re- 
former, the economic enthusiast and 
the political apostle, endeavor to 
guide it so as to bring about their 


heart’s desire. Certain agencies are 
recognized pretty generally as being 
moulders of public opinion. And to 
see Prohibition brought about with- 
out reference to these agencies, or in 
spite of their direct opposition, must 
give one a mental shock. 

I propose to examine in turn each 
of these supposed agencies for creat- 
ing public opinion, to show how they 
have failed in this instance, and to 
point out the real agency that 
brought Prohibition to pass, and call 
attention to this vast reservoir of lit- 
tle suspected force. 

There are six things which are 
generally credited with the power of 
moulding public opinion. They are 
the Press, Society, the Intellectuals, 
the Church, the Politicians, includ- 
ing the political parties, and the 
Labor organizations. Every one of 
these to a greater or less degree 
either opposed Prohibition, ignored 
it or ridiculed it. 

Let us take up first the Public 
Press. This is supposed to make 
public opinion, at least to follow it. 
Great newspaper men are presumed 
to be they who know profoundly the 
heart of the people. Yet it is a curi- 
ous thing that a movement started, 
grew and was consummated, which 
changed the most intimate customs 
of the people more profoundly than 
any other revolution in history, and 
that this movement, from end to be- 
ginning, was ignored, contemned or 
vigorously opposed by almost all of 
the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. 

The late Colonel Watterson was 
probably a typical newspaper man. 
To him Prohibition was anathema 
and Prohibitionists were an abom- 
ination. 

Even to this day, every news item 
which tends to bring the Prohibition 
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Law into contempt, is played up by 
the Metropolitan Press, and those 
facts which show its beneficial re- 
sults are slurred. 

Altho the charge could probably 
not be sustained that the press de- 
liberately prints untruths, yet any 
one who reads the newspapers does 
not need proof that their constant 
attitude and point of view is hostile 
to and contemptuous of Prohibition. 

If a home still is discovered in 
somebody’s house, if liquor is illic- 
itly imported from Canada or Ja- 
maica, if some one is killed drinking 
wood alcohol, or if any other similar 
event takes place, it is emphasized 
with significance. But there is rarely 
any effort to show the decrease in 
crime, the increase in health, the 
enormous benefit accruing to the la- 
boring classes, and the other unde- 
niably beneficial results that have re- 
sulted from the abolition of the 
saloon. 

For instance, on the second anni- 
versary of America’s going dry, the 
Federal Prohibition Commissioner, 
Emory F. Haynes, gave out a state- 
ment containing the following re- 
markable items: that there are now 
from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 fewer 
drinkers of alcoholic liquor in the 
United States than two years ago; 
that in fifty-nine typical American 
cities there were 109,768 arrests for 
crimes of various sorts in 1921, 
while in 1917, in these same cities, 
there were 318,842 arrests; that the 
importations of liquor in 1921 were 
only one per cent. of what they were 
in 1919; that the death rate in the 
United States has dropped from 9.80 
to 8.24 during this period; that 30,- 
000 indictments were returned 
against violators of prohibition laws 
during the twelve months ending 
December, 1921, and to these indict- 
ments 17,000 defendants pleaded 
guilty; there were 21,000 convic- 
tions and only 950 acquitals. 

Mr. Haynes added: 

“Instead of the rebellion and rev- 
olution so widely predicted, there 
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was quiet acceptance of the prohibi- 
tion law by the people of the United 
States, both foreign-born and other- 
wise. 

“The chief cause of the few fail- 
ures to enforce the law properly in 
some sections of the country has 
been appointment of unfit officials 
and inability temporarily to prevent 
smuggling.” 

Instead of emphasizing this official 
and amazing array of facts, the 
newspapers of the country render it 
as an obscure news item. 

In other words, Prohibition was 
suggested, fomented and _ finally 
adopted, by the common people of 
the United States, and the public 
press, which is supposed to be so in- 
fluential, not only had nothing to do 
with it, but distinctly opposed it. 

Consider next that element which 
we commonly call Society; by wich 
we mean the general mass of well- 
to-do and cultured people who are 
supposed to give tone to and influ- 
ence the customs of the population. 
This includes those people whose pic- 
tures appear in the Sunday news- 
papers and whose doings are chron- 
icled in the society columns, the 
gentlemen and ladies who live on the 
money their fathers or grandfathers 
saved up, and all the rest of that 
more or less idle group known as the 
Smart Set or the Four Hundred. 
Such groups are found, not only in 
New York and Washington, but in 
every city and town throughout the 
Union. They are as near as we can 
come to an imitation of the aristoc- 
racy who set the styles of thought 
and living for the common people in 
Europe. 

Society has always been derisive 
of Prohibition. It considered the 
proposition at first with stark 
amazement. When the appalling 
fact took place, these people bought 
up as much liquor as they could and 
stored it away, most of them taking 
it as a matter of course that the re- 
form wave would soon pass. They 
are still shaking cocktails and smug- 
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gling high-balls. In club corners 
and at society dinners they are still 
entertaining each other with the 
common assertion that the present 
state of things cannot continue. The 
average member of so-called Society 
has about as much use for a Prohi- 
bitionist as the Duchess of Umpty- 
ump has for the garbageman. These 
people certainly had nothing to do 
with bringing Prohibition to pass. 
In the adoption of this Amendment, 
the influence of what we call Society 
was practically nil, and the gray 
mass of the commons swept them 
aside. 

Third, the Intellectuals. By this 
we mean those who would be called 
Highbrow in Chicago, and in Mos- 
cow the Intelligentsia. They are 
those who lead the intellectual life, 
the writers of books and of maga- 
zine articles, the editorialists, the 
humorists, such as Irving Cobb, the 
novelists, such as Gertrude Ather- 


ton, and the essayists such as those 
who write for the New Republic, the 


Atlantic Monthly and the other 
heavy journals of the elect. With 
very few exceptions these are 
frankly contemptuous of the Pro- 
hibition movement as an outburst 
of vulgar intolerance, as the over- 
whelming of the fair customs and 
refined delights of cultured peopel by 
an unclean wave of fanaticism. 

It is interesting to note how intel- 
ligent observers from abroad, who 
usually gather their ideas from this 
class, signally fail to understand the 
United States. 

Lord Northcliffe is a great news- 
paper man. He owns and directs 
publications of all sorts in England, 
and you would naturally suppose 
that when he comes to another coun- 
try, particularly one where the peo- 
ples speak the same language as his 
own, he would be able to see beneath 
the surface of things. But he did 
not. He came over here on his way 
around the world, and while with us 
he associated with that layer of our 
society which calls itself the upper 
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crust; that is, people who attend 
official banquets, frequent country 
clubs and entertain visiting Euro- 
pean nobility. Thinking that he had 
seen the United States, he went away 
declaring Prohibition to be a failure. 
The trouble is, he had only asso- 
ciated with that quasi criminal class, 
to whom the customs of good soci- 
ety and the traditions of gentlemen 
are above the Constitution of the 
United States. 

There are few more perspicacious 
writers than Mr. H. G. Wells. Yet 
he comes over here from London to 
report the proceedings of the Dis- 
armament Conference for a syndi- 
cate of newspapers, mingles with 
that stratum of society where Wash- 
ington’s social life is found, and, ac- 
cording to newspaper report, de- 
clares as he goes back home that 
“Americans are humiliated by boot- 
leg autocracy and soon will tire of 
paying enormous sums for inferior 
drinks.” Mr. Wells, who has seen 
and reported to the world some 
amazing spiritual truths, was face 
to face with one of the greatest de- 
monstrations of spiritual force in 
history and never saw it. 

When Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, 
that “profound admirer of beer and 
incense,” was in New York, he came 
under the same delusion. Acute as 
his vision is, he mistook a profound 
national moral upheaval to be a 
petty and passing gesture of belated 
Puritanism. 

But we should not be too hard on 
these foreign observers. Right in 
our own midst the experts are quite 
as blind. 

The fourth supposed moulder of 
public opinion is the Church. By 
this term I am alluding to the 
Church of the capital “C.” Mea- 
sured by the gauge of respectability, 
venerableness and tradition, the two 
leading religious organizations in 
the United States are the Roman 
Catholic and the Episcopalian 
Churches. I do not think that I 
wrong either of these organizations 
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when I record that, to say the least, 
they have not shown themselves en- 
thusiastically friendly to the Prohi- 
bition movement; and when the lat- 
est Amendment to the Constitution 
was made, it was no fault of theirs. 
In this attitude they may have been 
right, and we will grant that they 
were honest. That is aside from 
the question, which simply is, Who 
put across the Prohibition Amend- 
ment? 

The fifth agency that is supposed 
to make public opinion is the Politi- 
cian or the Political Party. It is 
unnecessary to state that neither of 
the two leading parties, the Repub- 
lican or Democratic, originated this 
movement, or boosted it. They were 
always afraid of it. Their principal 
care was to side-step it, and if mem- 
bers favored either the enactment 
or the enforcement of the Amend- 
ment, it was not due to the councils 
of their party, but simply because 
they were afraid of their constit- 
uents. 

But perhaps most singular and 
striking of all, is the fact that Pro- 
hibition has been put over without 
the help of, and indeed in defiance 
of, the opposition of Organized 
Labor, of the Socialists and all the 
rest of those who are supposed to 
swing the Proletariat. The naive 
mind might suppose that the leaders 
of labor would be vigorously in favor 
of anything that would conduce to 
the welfare of wage-earners. Yet 
here is a movement, which, more 
than any other in history, has 
brought prosperity to the gray mass 
of those who earn small wages, peace 
to their families, education to their 
children, and almost every other 
physical, moral and economic ben- 
efit; yet the Labor Unions, Socialis- 
tic parties and similar organizations 
with their leaders have fought it 
every step of the way. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, was actively 
and bitterly opposed to the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. 
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And here is the fact: notwith- 
standing all this opposition, at least 
coldness, of the makers of public 
opinion, including the Press, Soci- 
ety, the Intelligentsia, the older 
Church organizations, the Politi- 
cians and their parties, and the 
Labor leaders; notwithstanding all 
this, the sentiment in favor of the 
abolition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors has grown 
rapidly and irresistibly throughout 
the United States. Very many of 
the separate States had prohibited 
the sale of liquors before the Con- 
stitutional Amendment was passed, 
and finally, by the slow, deliberate 
and legal process required by our 
Constitution, a prohibitory Amend- 
ment was passed by our National 
Legislature, ratified by the majority 
of the State Legislatures, more rap- 
idly than any other amendment was 
ever ratified, and has thus become a 
part of our fundamental law. 

That this was not done by any 
sort of trickery or by a sudden gust 
of reformatory passion, is proved 
by the fact that every Congress and 
Legislature elected since the passage 
of the Amendment, has been still 
more in favor of its enforcement. 

Here, surely, is a social phenom- 
enon that needs explanation. It is 
one that cannot be pooh-poohed. It 
cannot be sneered down as a passing 
gust of mob mania. Mob manias do 
not get themselves written down in 
the Constitution of the United 
States. And the explanation is the 
Power of the Little Church on Main 
Street. This we can consider in two 
divisions. First, Main Street, and 
second, its Little Church. 

We use the term Main Street be- 
cause it has been popularized by a 
recent novel of that name. This 
novel was hailed as a godsend by 
those who have managed to escape 
from Main Street, whose god is so- 
phistication, and one of whose de- 
lights is to shudder with horror at 
the hole of the pit from whence they 
were digged. 
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But what these too clever ones do 
not understand is that Main Street 
is the United States of America; 
that Main Street is the gist of De- 
mocracy, and that from Main Street 
comes every force that has made 
America what it is, and that con- 
tains any promise of what America 
is to be. 

For Main Street is simply an 
American term for what in Europe 
is called bourgeois. And the United 
States is bourgeois to the backbone. 

We might say that the United 
States is solid middle class, altho the 
term would be misleading, because 
there is not any other class. Our 
upper class is transient, ineffectual 
and mildly amusing. Our lower 
classes exist only in the imagination 
of reformers who get their ideas 
from Europe but do not understand 
America. The so-called lower class 


is constantly rising to become bour- 
geois, and the so-called upper class 


is constantly returning again to the 
bourgeois. 

The United States may not have 
a homogeneous population but it has 
the most homogeneous spirit of any 
nation in the world. 

And what makes the United States 
bourgeois is that its people are al- 
most entirely engaged in business. 
That is to say, they are all occupied 
in trying to accomplish something. 
The key word to America is Achieve- 
ment. The key word to Europe is 
Enjoyment. The American con- 
ceives of life in terms of doing some 
task. To him the reason why he is 
born is that he is appointed to do a 
certain job. His ideal is to perform 
his part of the world’s work. 

The European conceives himself 
as born to enjoy life, and he only 
works enough to enable himself to 
have the means for this enjoyment. 

That is why the United States 
is enormously efficient. Napoleon 
called England a nation of shopkeep- 
ers. The term would be more ap- 
plicable to the United States of 
America where the business man is 
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supreme; for in England the shop- 
keepers are overawed and controlled 
by an endowed aristocracy. 

One reason why America adopted 
Prohibition is because nothing so 
much as alcohol gets in the way of 
achievement. One by one the great 
business organization of the United 
States, the railroads, the life insur- 
ance companies, the factories and 
the like, fell in line for Prohibition. 
To say that they did this in order to 
cheat the workingman, to make him 
sober so that they could get more 
work out of him, to deprive him of 
his beer while they themselves en- 
joyed their private stocks, is to talk 
heated nonsense. They wanted the 
workingman sober for the simple 
reason that when he was sober he 
was efficient, and when he was effi- 
cient he not only did more work for 
the man who paid him but did bet- 
ter for himself. 

From Main Street not only comes 
the tremendous urge of achievement 
which has made the United States 
what it is but comes also the deter- 
mining manhood of the country. It 
was not from the palaces of the rich, 
nor from the guarded institutions of 
tradition, but it was from Main 
Street, with its little row of houses 
and its public school, and its Sun- 
day School, that came the men who 
for better or for worse have signal- 
ized America. From Main Street 
have come our poets such as Whit- 
tier and Longfellow; our business 
barons such as Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller and Gary; our humorists such 
as Artemus Ward, Mark Twain and 
George Ade; our novelists such as 
Hawthorne; our generals such as 
Grant and Lee, and our statesmen 
such as Daniel Webster and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

And about the most utterly char- 
acteristic institution on Main Street 
is the Little Church. 

By little I do not refer to num- 
bers, but to social, literary, political 
and similar prominence. The term 
would include the so-called evan- 
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gelical organizations, including the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational and Baptist Churches and 
others, together with their by-prod- 
ucts, The Salvation Army, The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and the like. 

This article is in no sense a de- 
fence of these organizations. It is 
an endeavor to understand and ap- 
preciate their power. They may be 
disagreeable to some of my readers 
and anathema to others. The charge 
has been brought against them that 
they are vulgar, crude, intolerant 
sometimes to the point of cruelty, 
and ignorant. This charge I shall at- 
tempt “‘neither to palliate nor deny,” 
for it has nothing to do with the 
point I am making. 

The fact remains that it is in this 
group represented by the Little 


Church on Main Street that there 
abides the most significant force of 


conscience which is in the United 
States. 

Here is the grim remnant of Puri- 
tanism, the deposit from the evan- 
gelical wave of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Here is that deep feeling that 
man is first of all a moral creature, 
with a context in eternity, and that 
every question is primarily a moral 
one. Here is that profound realiza- 
tion that a human being is first of 
all an immortal soul, and that no 
thing shall be allowed to persist 
which imperils that soul. It is this 
force that has written the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and has 
done so in defiance of almost every 
class that thinks it controls public 
opinion. ' 

The trouble with European ob- 
servers, and with the average sophis- 
ticated writer, is that they live in the 
big cities and cannot see the United 
States for the tall buildings. The 
trouble with Mr. Chesterton and 
Lord Northcliffe is that when they 
come over here they walk about with 
their heads in the air like a turkey 
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in a trap. They do not see what is 
going on along the ground. They 
are good thinkers, but they cannot 
escape the mass of their traditional 
thought, and that tradition is thor- 
oly saturated with alcohol. The 
trouble with their thought is in its 
background, which is that joviality 
is impossible without the ancient 
and honorable drug Alcohol. 

And it is the same delusion that 
affects the six agencies to which I 
have referred. They are all more 
or less European. Our culture and 
intellectual life is still a child of Eu- 
rope. Our literature has hardly yet 
attained the stature of full indepen- 
dence. Our society is frankly an 
imitation of Europe. Our Labor 
Unions and the various organiza- 
tions for socialistic propaganda are 
distinctly European in their ideas 
and spirit. 

The one wholly American institu- 
tion in America is the Little Church 
on Main Street. It is the one insti- 
tution among us that is level with 
the people, that speaks the mind and 
conscience of the people, that is, in 
short, of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

In every town of the United 
States, and in almost every country 
township, the center of conscience 
and the dynamo of social conviction 
is the Little Church. 

And, subconsciously at least, the 
politicians recognize this. The Pres- 
ident in the White House fears the 
wrath of the Little Church more 
than he does the opposition of any 
newspaper, or the clamor of any po- 
litical party. The Senators and Con- 
gressmen may sneer at Main Street 
and its little Church while they aré 
drinking surreptitious high-balls in 
their hotel, but when they stand up 
to vote they fear that Little Church 
more than they fear the wrath of 
God. They know that there is just 
one force in this country which it 
were suicide to offend, and that any 
man who would deliberately outrage 
the convictions of the people in the 
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Little Church on Main Street could 
not last long in public opinion. 

England may be London and 
France may be Paris, but the United 
States is not New York. The fact is 
that New York is more or less a 
European dump heap, and the same 
may be said of most of our larger 
cities. But the people of the United 
States are essentially pioneers and 
the children of pioneers. They have 
the conscience of pioneers. And the 
greatest force behind that conscience 
comes from the Little Church on 
Main Street. 

The various groups of the Little 
Church are divided among them- 
selves in many respects. But they 
have a greatest common divisor of 
moral purpose, which is clean-cut 
and hard as granite. And when that 
moral purpose is clearly set for a 
certain object, it never fails. It was 
that Puritan determination which 
abolished human slavery, which 
thrust the McKinley administration 
into the Spanish war, and arose in 
an irresistible wave of protest and 
compelled the United States to join 
the Allies to resist the last attack of 
autocracy upon the world. And it 
is that same clear and ruthless con- 
science which has written the Pro- 
hibition Amendment into the Consti- 
tution. 

If the student of affairs wants to 
put his hand upon the pulsing heart 
of Democracy, to find the secret im- 
pelling soul of Democracy, and to 
understand what America means, let 
him go to the Little Church on Main 
Street. If he be wise and gifted 
with that vision that can see beneath 
the surface of things into the heart 
of matters, he may, as he sits in the 
back seat of the Little Chapel in 
some backwoods town of Indiana or 
Kansas, find recurring to his mind 
that great passage of John Milton: 

“Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks; 
methinks I see her as an eagle mew- 
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ing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam, while all the timorous and 
flocking birds flutter about amazed 
at what she means.” 


oa 


The Birth of a New 
Order 


EARING in mind the contrast- 
B ing passions of radicalism and 
conservation we get some sort 
of idea of world conditions to-day. 
Europe for instance is at present 
in a deplorable welter. There are 
many who declare that the whole 
civilization of Europe cannot endure 
and is bound sooner or later to col- 
lapse entirely. The new Govern- 
ments created as a result of the 
War, such Governments as we find 
in Russia, Germany and the smaller 
States of Central Europe, are in a 
very precarious state. 

The real explanation of this is that 
it is the turmoil incident to the birth 
of a new order. Old Europe was 
monarchical in its ideals, its convic- 
tions and its customs. The mon- 
archical idea was a reactionary one. 
It depended for its force upon the 
passion for standing still. It reached 
its culmination in the glory of the 
Romanoffs and Hohenzollerns. In 
them also it spent its force, and the 
new principle of democracy began to 
operate, and, as always is the case, 
it began in great confusion and tur- 
moil. In the course of time things 
will settle down, but the new idea 
will have to live for some time yet in 
order to get itself well set into hu- 
man customs. 

All over the world there is an up- 
rising of the proletariat. We find it 
in the various forms of socialism and 
communism in Europe and in the 
workings of the Labor Unions in 
America. This also is the yeast of 
democracy. It is not wholly a pleas- 
ant thing at present, but it is getting 
itself established as a social convic- 
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tion, and in the course of time it will 
work itself out, and it, too, will be- 
come a reactionary force. 

The law that governs all social 
ideas is that they begin as heresies 
and end as superstitions, as Huxley 
pointed out. 

We must not forget, however, that 
this constant ebb and flow is not 
merely a fixed condition of disorder 
but it is Nature’s method of progress. 
With every revolution, with every 
change the world goes a little for- 
ward. We often cannot see it at the 
time, but if we look back over his- 
tory we can easily perceive that in 
the course of centuries vast advance 
is made. 

God is not on the side of the 
strongest battalions. No man can 
grasp the meaning of God unless he 
has a background of history. And 
history proves that God is on the side 
of righteousness, idealism and nor- 
malcy. These are the things that 
are evergreen through the centuries, 
while every form of unjust tyranny, 
unearned privilegeand ancient fraud 
is deciduous. It is only a question of 
time till the place that knew them 
shall know them no more for ever. 

In England hundreds of landlords 
and thousands of farmers are selling 
their estates. The old English land- 
ed nobility seems to be vanishing 
rapidly, and the aristocracy of Eng- 
land was founded upon land. Cur- 
rent literature in England is full of 
lugubrious predictions to the effect 
that the glory of Great Britain is 
passing. 

The same sort of thing is found 
in France, which is undergoing a so- 
cial and economic revolution hardly 
less thoro, altho fortunately less 
bloody than the passage from the 
Monarchy to the Republic. 

In Germany the change is still 
more profound. An aristocracy that 
was rooted deep in the people’s con- 
victions has been violently uptorn, 
and Germany to-day is in the hands 
of a sort of compulsory Republic 
which it is safe to say nine-tenths 
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of the German people do not believe 
in. 

The Revolution in Russia need not 
be described. It is perhaps the great- 
est upheaval that has ever occurred 
in history. 

And these changes are not con- 
fined to the West. There are altera- 
tions almost as significant in China 
and Japan, in India and in the Ma- 
hometan world. 

In all these there is nothing that 
need alarm a philosopher. It does 
not prove that the world is going 
back to chaos. It simply proves that 
the world is alive, that it is a grow- 
ing thing, that it has energy enough 
within it to burst through the old 
forms and cast them aside. 

Those who look for safety and as- 
surance to settled institutions, con- 
tinuous authority and unaltering 
Governments forget that the world 
is not a dead thing, but a live thing. 
And permanency and safety for any 
living thing consist in the ability of 
that thing to change without de- 
stroying itself. 

There are those who think there is 
no help for this old world except, as 
Omar suggested, to smash it into 
bits and remould it nearer to our 
heart’s desire. These are the icono- 
clasts, the extremists and the nar- 
row pessimists. To them there is no 
salvation except in suicide. 

There are others who think that 
the only cure for the distress of the 
world is some new Napoleon, some 
strong hand of authority, some Pope 
or potentate or man on horseback 
that shall frighten the hordes of 
awakening life back to submission, 
and clamp the yeasting universe in 
the strong box of autocracy. 

Neither of these two classes un- 
derstand that they are dealing with 
a world which is a living thing, 
whose only hope is in life, and for 
the progress and permanence of life 
the two passions are necessary; one 
the passion for going on, and the 
other the passion for retaining what 
gains we have already made. 
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DANGER SIGNALS IN THE FORDNEY 
TARIFF 


By Agnes C. Laut 


fully discussed in terms of old 
line party politics—free trade 
versus protection—that we are los- 
ing realization of its real signifi- 
cance as one of the most extraordi- 
nary tariff bills ever framed. We 
are also losing realization of the 
fact that the War and the conse- 
quent demoralization of a gold basis 
as a medium of exchange have 
turned upside down pretty nearly 
every theory of economics on which 
tariffs were formerly framed. 

For example, since the War six- 
teen countries have imposed in- 
creased import tariffs, not for pro- 
tection but for revenue. So crying 
is the need of revenue that some 
of these countries have outheroded 
Herod as to tariffs, and added ex- 
port taxes as well as import taxes. 
Sixty-four per cent. of all Mexico’s 
taxes are export taxes on oil; and 
Roumania—one of the world’s great 
wheat producers—has recently put 
an absolute embargo on the export- 
ing of all wheat till she has recov- 
ered sufficiently from the War to 
get Her own population back on a 
self-sustaining basis as to food. 
England, the greatest free-trade 
country in the world, was collect- 
ing, according to latest returns 
available, from import duties over 
$700 millions, compared to the 
United States over $300 millions, 
and Canada over $200 millions. If 
Wwe average up the percentages 
charged on import duties, the 
United States would stand as two 
of the highest in import duties, and 
England as one of the lowest; but if 
we divide the total import duties 
collected by the total populations 
England and Canada would stand 
as two of the highest, and the 


T Fordney Tariff is being so 


United States—a protection coun- 
try—one of the lowest. 

It is not a case of juggling figures. 
It is simply that the War has rele- 
gated to the junk heap as unwork- 
able tariff theories that functioned 
before the War. Nor is it that the 
bankers and economists are wrong 
when they say that the nations now 
enacting high tariffs are really hin- 
dering their own recovery; for na- 
tions that are drained of coin must 
pay their debts in trade, and with 
import tariffs that bar out trade 
how are they going to pay their 
debts in trade? From one point of 
view the bankers are right; but it 
also is evident that while debts must 
be paid in trade the countries seem- 
ing to run tariff mad are not con- 
fronted by theories but by condi- 
tions. They have to have revenues 
to keep their governments function- 
ing. The old Manchester School of 
Free Traders, of whom Mr. Field- 
ing of Canada is one of the leading 
exponents, would answer that high 
tariff really defeats a big revenue 
by decreasing the amount of im- 
ports coming in. True; but if cheap- 
labor goods coming in—say Ger- 
man-made imitation chamois gloves 
at 12 cents, which will not pay a liv- 
ing wage to Americans, but on ac- 
count of the low value of the mark 
will pay a living wage to the Ger- 
man—shut American mills and un- 
employment spreads, a greater dan- 
ger than depleted revenues is faced, 
the danger of a social upheaval up- 
setting the whoie complex of mod- 
ern civilization. Cheap-labor prod- 
ucts were coming through New 
York last year at the rate of 500 in- 
voices a month. 

Hundreds of specific examples 
like the cheap chamois gloves could 
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Old-timers will recall the futile efforts to recover the remains of the last party that tried it. 


be given: knives produced at 9 cents 
in Germany, which really represent 
27 cents in returns to the German 
manufacturer, but which would cost 
the American manufacturer close to 
a $1 and might cost the American 
retail buyer as high as $2 to $3; or 
hides from South America, where a 
mild climate saves the cost of win- 
ter feeding, and labor at 12 cents to 
27 cents a day could put the Ameri- 
can, Canadian and European sellers 
of hides out of business; or dairy 
products from New Zealand, where 
again a mild, moist climate can pro- 
duce condensed milk, cheese, butter 
at a cost which would not permit 
the Canadian and American farm- 
er to get back a profit of $1 a year 
for a cow. New Zealand is to-day 
so glutted with dairy products that 
with ocean rates down she can un- 
dercut any price that would afford 
the Canadian and American farmer 
a living profit. So we find millions 
of dollars of unsold butter, cheese 
and condensed milk in all America 
to-day, and products backing up un- 


sold on the American dairyman’s 
hands; and we find pure blood 
American milk-cows selling at $84 
to-day, where they sold at $200 to 
$250 two years ago before the 
cheaper New Zealand dairy prod- 
ucts undercut the European mar- 
kets. In Argentina, in Denmark, in 
Switzerland, in Canada and in our 
own New England the greatest un- 
employment to-day is among the 
good old milk-cows. Whole herds in 
Switzerland have been turned out to 
graze unmilked with their calves; 
and in the American and Canadian 
Northwest, where drought burned 
up the pasturage last July and Au- 
gust, you can find the bleaching 
bones of dead beeves which the 
rancher could not market at $1 to 
$3 a head. The price did not pay 
the freight; so the rancher turned 
the herds adrift to rustle and die. 
The same story could be told of 
sheep in the Southwest, where 
nine-tenths of sheep ranchers would 
have gone bankrupt if the local 
banks had not carried them. 
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Why, with this wasteful plethora 
of milk cows, dying beefers and 
more wool and hides and®mutton 
than the rancher could sell, prices 
stayed up to the consumer, is an- 
other story—a story of marketing, 
not of tariffs. 

The same tariff story could be 
told of the busy non-union-hour 
American hen whose product out- 
values all the gold mined in the 
United States. China’s same little 
busy hen scratching sixteen hours a 
day for her living could put the 
American hen out of business; and 
China needs the revenue from her 
hen to pay her loans and debts; but 
the American poultryman isn’t 
quite ready to live on rice in a pa- 
per doll-house. He can’t feed him- 


self, or his hen, as John Chinaman 
does. 
theory. 

The Fordney Tariff is the most 
unusual tariff ever presented before 
any legislature. 


Which again is a fact, not a 


We have been schooled in the be- 
lief that import tariffs—certainly 
since the Civil War in the United 
States, since Confederation in Can- 
ada—were for the purpose of pro- 
tecting infant industries in manu- 
facturing against foreign competi- 
tion, tho most of the infant indus- 
tries have become lusty bantlings. 
But here is a tariff framed not for 
the infant industries’ protection, 
but from beginning to end for the 
farmer. Of the items on the free 
list, over one hundred are used by 
the farmer. They are not used by 
the farmer as clothes, as household 
supplies such as cutlery, but they 
are used as essentials in his farm 
operations. Mid-west continental oil 
producers clamored for a tariff on 
oil and even at one stage of the 
game had a tariff specified; but pe- 
troleum products are on the free list. 
Why? Because of the 10,500,000 mo- 
tors used in this country, half are 
of necessity used by the farmer. 
They are cheaper and swifter than 
horses. Estimate a gallon per twen- 
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ty miles. Estimate the average 
farm motor run at 1,000 to 2,000 
miles a season in the North where 
winter cuts off its use for five 
months, or in the South where the 
car is used all the year round. It 
is easy to figure why petroleum was 
forced on the free list. There are 
still 44 million people out of 105 mil- 
lion who use kerosene for lighting. 
Farmers are also enormous users of 
lubricants for tractors and binders 
and wagons and mowers. 

Or take agricultural implements. 
They were once among our “infant 
industries.” They are on the free 
list, except lawn mowers, which are 
bought by the town man, and the 
small town man at that, whose re- 
turns are not high. Or sewing ma- 
chines. Under $75 the House Bill 
says “free,” the Senate says 25 per 
cent. Who chiefly buys the sewing 
machines under $75? Practically 
all the essential constituents of farm 
fertilizer such as sulphuric acid, po- 
tassiums, phosphates, bone fertil- 
izers, blood fertilizers are free. 
Animals for breeding are free. So 
are gunny-cloth sacking and flour- 
bagging. The Middle West, espe- 
cially west of the Mississippi, is an 
area of 40 million people that must 
buy coal; and freights hoist the cost 
of fuel to those woodless areas. So 
coal is free, and northern Canada is 
bulging with the coal needed by the 
Middle West. Tars and pitches for 
road-grading are free. Oil-cake 
meals are free. Oakum for plumbing 
and machine packing is free. Jute, 
sisal, hemp for binder twine are 
free. Rubber and whetstones are 
free. Harness leather, the House 
says free, the Senate 4 to 5 per cent. 
Leather boots and shoes, the House 
says free, the Senate 5 per cent. 
Shingles are free, or 50 cents per 
thousand as it is fought out in the 
Senate. Building stone is free. Sul- 
phur, tea, wax, barbwire are free. 
Logs, timber, firewood are free. Of 
all these free-list items, the farmer 
is an enormous buyer. 





FAcTs, NoT FANCIES 


Now take the high tariff put on to 
protect the farmer. It is the most 
extraordinary schedule ever put 
over in the name of protection; and 
how it will work is a hard thing to 
forecast; for it has never been tried 
out before, even in Germany, the 
high priestess of protection. 

Take meat products, and recall 
that last summer and fall ranchers 
in the West could not sell their beef- 
ers to clear $1 and $3 a head. I saw 
the best beefers I have ever seen in 
my life shipped last summer, and 
thirty-six head of Herefords did not 
return the farmer $36 net—less 
than the cost of a ton of dry feed, 
which the ranchers had to feed them 
for three months “to top” them off 
for market. When he got his re- 
turns, he said—‘“‘Well, here’s where 
I quit! No more farming for me! 
We are a population with only 32 
per cent. of the people on the land 
now; and we’ll have less on the land 
We have three people 


in ten years. 
eating for every one who produces 


the foodstuffs.” Those thirty-six 
head of cattle represented three 
years out of his life and unpaid 
notes at the local bank, which later 
failed. 

It would be difficult to establish a 
connection between the two occur- 
rences, but the day after the tariff 
was reported from the House to the 
Senate, where there is no danger of 
meat tariffs being reduced but ra- 
ther a prospect of their being in- 
creased, the butchers in New Eng- 
land increased their charges for 
beef cuts from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 
Does that increase benefit the far- 
mer? The week the increase in price 
went on veal calves brought the far- 
mer 6 cents a pound. Now a veal 
calf cannot be produced profitably 
under 9 to 10 and 11 and 12 cents a 
pound, according to the cost of feed 
for the mother cow; and if any city 
consumer is at this writing buying 
good veal at 20 cents a pound he 
has yet to be heard from. When I 
myself sold calves at 12 cents, the 
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city consumer was paying 39 to 44 
cents for veal; and he was going on 
strike because of the price. 

Again the question: Is it a tariff 
remedy we need or a new marketing 
distributing system? The Emer- 
gency Tariff went on last May. 
Meat products touched their lowest 
price to the farmer from last July 
to February. The present slightly 
improved conditions have been her- 
alded as a result of the tariff; but 
the present very slightly improved 
conditions result from two other 
factors with which the tariff has 
nothing to do. (1) Unemployment 
is not so general; and the public are 
buying more freely. (2) The win- 
ter is past; and the cattle that have 
survived are out on the grass, cost- 
ing the farmer nothing in feed and 
labor. Also such enormous num- 
bers of cattle were allowed to perish 
on the ranges last winter—one can 
see the bones along the railroads of 
the ranch country—that the scar- 
city of supply has reacted in slight- 
ly better prices. I say slightly, be- 
cause when calves bring only 6 cents 
and a 900-pound cow brings the far- 
mer a gross of less than $30, the re- 
turns have not paid the feed for 
three months, whether you estimate 
feed as milk at 4 cents a quart, or 
hay at $20 a ton, or dry feeds at $30 
to $40 a ton, feeding the calf twelve 
quarts a day for six weeks, the cows 
twenty pounds of hay and twelve to 
fifteen pounds of dry feeds. 

And don’t slam the packers. The 
years 1921-22 have been the worst in 
their history. Their previous years 
were redundantly prosperous; but 
look over their dividends for 
1921-22. 

What I fear is the tariff isn’t go- 
ing to help the farmer, and is going 
to hurt the consumer by sending up 
prices so that he consumes less and 
the surplus backs up unsold on the 
farmers’ hands. When that hap- 
pens we are making the base of 
the pyramid supporting civilization 
smaller and smaller; and when that 
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happens, it is good-by to the pres- 
ent complex of civilization as we 
know it. 

To conclude: When we'come to 
cotton and wool schedules we ap- 
proach a real chorus of catcalls. 
The tariff is there all right and it is 
there strong, the Senate standing 
for pretty nearly twice as high a 
rate as the House. The rates are too 
intricate to be put in a brief anal- 
ysis. They depend on percentages 
of fiber in cloths; but the point is 
the same in both. 

The farmer uses wool and he uses 
cotton as a buyer. 

But he also sells wool and cotton 
as a producer. 

Wool competition from cheap la- 
bor threatened from South America. 
Wool competition from cheap over- 
head of a mild climate also was very, 
very real from Australia and New 
Zealand. I can’t believe that our 
cotton producers were ever seriously 
threatened from India or Egypt; for 
their product goes to Manchester, 
Germany and Austria, but here was 
the point: If this cheap labor cotton 
and wool went to the European mills 
and we let the cheap wool and cot- 
ton goods come here would that shut 
our textile mills to our farmers’ 
higher labor cotton and wool? Many 
of the mills were shut down last 

year. Many are shut down now 
owing to trouble about wages. The 
American farmer stood for that 
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higher tariff on cotton and wool 
fabrics; and he must not grouch if 
in future he pays higher for ging- 
hams and calicoes and all wool suits; 
or when he pays a low price and 
gets shoddy mixed with wool. 

But there is a still more subtle un- 
dercurrent in these high tariffs on 
foreign fabrics. England is one of 
the biggest buyers of our raw wools 
and raw cottons. As the English 
price rules so rules the world price. 
England formerly sold her output 
to Russia, Germany, Austria. She 
can’t to-day. They haven’t the 
money or trade to buy. If she can’t 
sell her manufactured cottons and 
wools to America she can’t buy the 
raw material from America. That 
is evident. She has to pay in trade. 
That is where the bankers and inter- 
national financiers are alarmed, as 
well they may be. 

The question, then, is: Can the 
American mills manufacture all the 
raw wool and raw cotton produced 
in America? And the answer is— 
they never have in the past. Can the 
American public buy all the cotton 
and wool manufactured in America? 
The answer is—it never has in the 
past. If we can manufacture and 
use all the cotton and wool America 
produces our farmers are safe as to 
a market. Representative Fordney 
thinks we can. The farmers think 
wecan. Only time will separate the 
sheep of hope from the goats of fact. 


WOMAN” IN GER- 


MANY IS DEMANDING 


By Dr. Alice Salomon 


Secretary, International Council of Women, Berlin 


INCE the new constitution of 
S the German Republic has given 
suffrage to women and granted 
equal rights to men and women on 
principle, German women have been 
fighting hard to bring the dead letter 
into life. They are constantly trying 





to make equal rights a reality, to get 
equal pay for equal work, to get suf- 
ficient representation in parliament 
and municipality, to attain equality 
of treatment under the penal code 
and in family life. The biennial pa- 
rade of German women, the meeting 
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of the National Council of Women, 
which has been appropriately de- 
scribed as the Women’s Parliament, 
meeting in Cologne recently, was en- 
gaged in working out the plans by 
means of which the civil law shall 
do full justice to the demand for 
equality in married life. 

The civil code, which has been in 
force for twenty years, does not 
treat women quite as badly as is 
usually assumed in other countries. 
Yet it recognizes the husband en- 
tirely as the head of the family and 
the wife subordinate to him. His 
opinion was held valid whenever 
man and wife could not come to an 
agreement on any question regard- 
ing the education of children, pro- 
fessional life, domicile, etc. The 
rights of parents were practically 
handed over to the father and the 
property rights were very unfavor- 
able to women. Tho the married 
couple were not one in the eyes 
of the law, the husband had the 
right to act as trustee of his wife’s 
property, unless a special marriage 
contract had been made to the con- 
trary. Apart from household ex- 
penses and the necessities of life, 
married women had no claim to a 
share in their husbands’ incomes. 
In case of divorce all property, even 
if acquired by cooperative work, was 
conceded to the husband, who was 
merely bound to support the woman 
in case of her being the innocent 
party. 

It is quite obvious that all these 
regulations by no means comply 
with a principle of equality—but it 
is very difficult to frame a law which 
excludes all possibility of injustice. 
Moreover, until now women were by 
no means unanimous as to how 
equality may be brought into prac- 
tice. One of the most important 
tasks ever accomplished by the Na- 
tional Council was the union of 
women of all political parties in 
their suggestions to the Government 
and the Reichstag and in their dec- 
laration of certain principles to be 
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enacted in the civil code in com- 
pliance with the basis of the consti- 
tution. 

Several of the ablest women law- 
yers in Germany have prepared 
a memorial, which served for the 
Council’s guidance. The decisions 
arrived at refer to all subjects of 
importance dealt with in the civil 
code. The women claim that all 
questions pertaining to conjugal life 
shall be arranged by the husband 
and wife in question, on a basis of 
mutual agreement or compromise, 
instead of being decided by the hus- 
band alone. It was not thought ad- 
visable to refer questions of dis- 
agreement to the court or to any 
other neutral agencies, as only lead- 
ing to further complications if car- 
ried out against the wish of one 
party. This would further mean 
that the mother is entitled to full 
parental rights in the same way as 
the father. Great stress is laid 
on new regulations regarding main- 
tenance. While in former years 
women claimed most fervently part 
of the family income as equivalent 
for their work in the home and as 
a means of providing independently 
for their personal and private ex- 
penses, it seems now necessary to 
adapt their demands to changed eco- 
nomic circumstances. The number 
of wage-earning women is increas- 
ing so constantly that it is fictitious 
to base marriage laws on the idea 
that the husband alone provides for 
the family expenditure. Women be- 
lieve that in the new law the prin- 
ciple should be embodied: Both hus- 
band and wife shall together pro- 
vide for the family maintenance by 
their earnings or by their work in 
the home, according to their capaci- 
ties. This would include the duty 
of the husband to give his wife a 
part of his income for her personal 
expenses, if her professional work 
does not leave her any surplus over 
her contribution to the family main- 
tenance or if she is bound by her 
household duties. The same cuty 
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would apply to the wife as regards 
her husband, but this case is not 
likely to occur very frequently. No 
such claim should be justified, if the 
application is made by a person who 
has proved incapable of administer- 
ing her property or income. This 
suggestion means practically a mu- 
tual obligation for maintenance. It 
also incorporates the principle that 
the wife should work in the house 
or aS a wage earner, according to 
circumstances, and that money for 
the household expenditure and for 
private wants should regularly be 
granted to her if she works at home. 

Women claim the right to add 
their family name to the name of 
the husband. It might also be ar- 
ranged by mutual agreement that 
husband and children add her name 
to his. 

Special attention was given to all 
arrangements regarding divorce. It 
is the desire that divorce can be pro- 
cured not only in case of offence of 
one of the parties, but likewise in 
case of moral and economical in- 
capacity, of incompatibility of tem- 
per even if demanded by only one of 
the parties in question. Certain pre- 
cautions are suggested to prevent 
reckless divorce and to guard the in- 
terests of the children. In any case 
divorce should be possible in case of 
insanity or lunacy existing for more 
than three years and when recovery 
is not likely to take place for several 
years. Divorce should be rendered 
more difficult in case of children 
existing under age, and should not 
be granted until the future of the 
children has been lawfully settled. 
The judge is called upon to accord 
parental rights entirely in the in- 
terests of the children without un- 
due consideration as to the offending 
party. 

Divorce laws can only be changed 
in connection with property rights. 
As long as a husband as wage-earner 
is the exclusive owner of all he earns 
and saves, a divorce must lead to 
considerable injustice towards the 
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wife. It would encourage men to 
sue lightly for divorce as bringing 
them no financial disadvantage. But 
laying aside the question of di- 
vorce, the present laws respecting 
property rights are very unfavor- 
able to women in Germany. They 
leave all the wife’s property under 
her husband’s control. The German 
women lawyers do not propose a 
mere legal separation of earnings 
and estate, as this would not be jus- 
tified in the average family, where 
the husband is the wage-earner, 
while the wife chiefly cares for home 
and family. They suggest a com- 
bination or separation of the origi- 
nal property, with joint-ownership 
of property acquired during mar- 
riage, as, it is argued, the wife 
should have her share of the amelio- 
ration of the economic position, 
which has been brought about by co- 
operation in business or other work 
done in the general interest of the 
family. 

Heated discussions have taken 
place regarding the question of 
parental rights, which should be 
equally shared by both parents. 
Regulations are needed in cases of 
disagreement, which until now have 
been decided by the father alone. 
Some women propose to give author- 
ity to the father in all questions con- 
cerning the boys and to mothers 
when the interests of the girls are 
concerned. This, however, does not 
seem advisable, as it would prac- 
tically mean a general division of 
parental rights. The opinion, there- 
fore, is that the courts should be au- 
thorized to rule on all questions 
which cannot be settled by mutual 
understanding. 

A committee of leading women in 
Germany is now framing a formi- 
dable list of proposals to be sub- 
mitted to the Government and the 
Reichstag without delay. It is hoped 
and expected that such unanimous 
claims of women citizens will be 
dealt with in accordance with the 
spirit of democracy and justice. 


A PRIZE-FIGHTING STATESMAN 
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STAMBULISKI: THE IMPOLITE PEASANT 
WHO RULES BULGARIA 


HE masses of coarse hair that be- 
T set the brow and temples of 

Alexander Stambuliski are some- 
what gray, like his heavy, bristling 
brush of a muscache, but he shakes his 
fist as defiantly as ever at Sofia and 
bellows at the deputies long and loud in 
his capacity as Premier of Bulgaria. 
His cavernous voice emerkes like thun- 
der from the heavy lips and his gestures 
seem borrowed from the prize ring. In- 
deed, as a writer in the Corriere della 
Sera observes, one is never sure that 
Stambuliski does not meditate a blow 
in the jaw as he advances scowling to 
meet a stranger with his right arm ex- 
tended behind him, his fist clenched, his 
brow corrugated into his characteristic 
frown, his unshaven cheeks flushed, his 
baggy breeches half buried in huge 
boots that draw attention to the im- 
mense feet. 

Despite his bulk, his somewhat awk- 
ward movements and his bleary look, as 
he peers through the mass of hair 
dangling into his eyes, Stambuliski im- 
presses the Italian journalist as a typ- 
ical prize fighter, at least in aspect. 
One look at him affords impressions of 
power, of physical and moral strength, 
of indomitable will. Heavy as he 
seems, his gestures and his motions 
borrow an effect of lightness from the 
oddity of one or two of his personal 
habits. The spectacle he presents as he 
cuts an apple with the huge jack-knife 
he has extracted from a hidden pocket 
of his blouse is boyish. He chews the 
fruit reflectively, wiping the blade of 
his knife upon the sleeve of his blouse, 
growling in the only language he knows 
at all well, his native Bulgar idom, al- 
tho he can swear and scold in a few 
European tongues with accent that 
makes him all but unintelligible. 

The expression of his small black 
eyes is disconcerting as he conducts a 
discussion with the commander of a 
garrison or the leader of the Sofia bar, 
for Stambuliski’s word is law in Bul- 


garia and he means that everybody shall 
know it well. He holds his right hand 
in the air as he talks, emphasizing his 
observations with thumb and forefinger 
while the huge club in his left hand— 
it can scarcely be called a cane—seems 
held in reserve for an emergency. 
There is something inexplicable in the 
perpetual shout of the man. He seems 
never to grow hoarse from hours of 
bellowing and roaring. He seems to 
have the appetite of a whale and the di- 
gestion of an ostrich and he prefers to 
use a knife on many occasions which 
would suggest to most people the em- 
ployment of a fork. His table talk is 
punctuated by such observations as 
these, emphasized with a display of 
that huge fist: “Don’t say that to me 
or I'll throw you out the door.” 

Such is the huge and terrible man, as 
big as a bull, to quote a phrase current 
among his peasantry, before whom So- 
fia trembles, for it would be a gay 
capital and Stambuliski affects the aus- 
terity of his class. He opposes the the- 
aters that show a tendency to spring 
up in the city and he regards moving 
pictures with suspicion. As for cabarets, 
he roars against them. “This is not 
Constantinople!” he shouted to a man 
who suggested opening such a resort. 
At last he yielded, but upon condition 
that any spectator who invited one of 
the singers or dancers to sit with him 
among the audience be arrested forth- 
with. Thanks to this Puritanical strain 
in the soul of Stambuliski, Sofia re- 
mains a dull and almost moral town, 
where the mildest kind of dissipation 
invites a visit from the police. 

A peasant and descended from a long 
line of peasants, Stambuliski made 
farming his life work, going up to the 
university at Halle for a course in agri- 
culture and when he was full grown 
doing a little teaching on his own ac- 
count. He never could do anything with 
the books put into his hand and while 
he is fluent and even eloquent in his 
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fashion he remains 
distrustful of all 
learning that can be 
gleaned from libra- 
ries. One of his apho- 
risms is to the effect 
that people who are 
fond of books grow 
sly and lazy. These 
ideas were corrected 
by contact with a 
sweet school mistress 
who taught a class of 
little children far up 
a hillside. Stambul- 
iski, then a rough 
plowman, saved the 
children from a moun- 
tain torrent, and was 
proclaimed a hero by 
the teacher, watching 
his achievement from 
the summit of a rock. 
Stambuliski next 
saved the lady—she 
was somewhat older 
than himself — and 
before very long he 
married her. 

The romance in his 
life has endured to 
this day, for the big 
Bulgar is a model husband and father, 
well aware of the debt he owes his wife, 
who taught him how to figure and how 
to conduct himself with some reference 
to the habits of civilization. He no 
longer leaps down-stairs three steps at 
a time because of a natural impatience 
at the monotony of putting a foot down 
one step after another. He no longer 
swears the terrific oaths that once gave 
his talk the flavor of fire and brimstone. 
He tolerates a little operatic music now 
and then and he consents to listen when 
poetry is read—something he could not 
do before his marriage. He remains 
what in the western world would be 
called a “tough,” and Italian dailies are 
now and then disposed to give details 
of his fist fights with political oppo- 
nents, of his contempt for all art, of his 
dislike of table cloths and napkins, of 
his inability to sleep in a feather bed, 


HE 
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MARRIED THE SCHOOLTEACHER AND BECAME A GREAT 


STATESMAN 


Nevertheless, there remains in the personality of Alexander Stambuliski, 
Prime Minister of Bulgaria, many of the “tough” traits of the village 
roustabout, the 


prize fighter and the bouncer. 


but there is a general agreement that 
the feminine factor in his life has sub- 
dued and softened him at home. His 
huge mouth, and his tremendous voice 
have been conspicuous when hymns are 
sung in the family circle and he has 
quite abandoned the skepticism of his 
student days at Halle. 

In his public life, as the Corriere re- 
marks, he remains somewhat primitive 
in his savagery. Success in politics is 
signified to him by the anguish, the re- 
volt, the ruin of his opponents. He is 
not above hurling expletives in debate, 
many of them based upon scandals in 
the past careers of those he criticizes. 
“You tell me I’m a tyrant!” he roared 
at one farmer deputy, with the usual 
accompaniment of a clenched fist, “and 
yet you took a horsewhip to your son 
because he would not stay home from 
school to plow and you will not let 





A TARGET FOR EPITHETS 


your daughter marry anyone but a 
miser!” “I think you stole a horse!” 
he will bawl at another opponent. 
Those who do not like these remarks 
are told they can have satisfaction then 
and there in the form of a fist fight. 
Debates at Sofia when Stambuliski gets 
excited grow so noisy at times that he 
alone, with his lungs of brass, can be 
heard above the din and it is for this 
reason, according to his opponents, that 
he precipitates a constant uproar. 

His political accessory is noise. He 
does not excel in the lucid exposition 
of a policy through the medium of an 
eloquent speech but in the give and take 
or rather in the rough and tumble of 
contradiction and retort. A parliament 
is to him something of a bull ring, in 
which blows ought to be exchanged and 
abuse hurled right and left. He is not 


agitated when his foes hurl injurious 
epithets at him, calling him a brigand, 
a despot, a liar, a thief. This sort of 
thing is to him “the game” and he plays 


it with all the fury of a goaded boar. 
When he loses a contest and is sent to 
prison—and he has had to spend much 
time behind the bars—he feels that his 
own turn will come and he does not hesi- 
tate to imprison and to oppress once he 
has gained power. He has inflicted the 
most tremendous fines upon people who 
profiteer. His code of conduct is based 
upon the theory that whatever a farmer 
does is right, avers the Italian daily, 
and he looks with profound suspicion 
upon a person whose career has been 
spent in a big town. “Going to live in 
New York!” he roared at a youthful 
Bulgar recently. “Do you know there 
are over a million people in it and that 
a big city is a gate to hell?” He was so 
enraged when he discovered that the 
population of Sofia was increasing that 
he instituted a series of oppressive 
taxes because, as he explained, if people 
are corrupt enough to prefer city life 
they ought to be made to pay for it. 
Hence he is despised in the capital of 
Bulgaria, but the farmers and peasants 
regard him as the savior of his coun- 
try. His rudest epithet, hurled in fury 
at the head of a city deputy, is trea- 
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sured in the country as an oracle from 
above. 

Because there are great cities, ex- 
plains Stambuliski, the world is cursed 
with communism, bolshevism and anar- 
chism. The poor learn of the existence 
of such monstrosities as dress suits, 
silk robes, ropes of diamonds and mas- 
querade balls. In his opinion, dress 
suits for men ought to be done away 
with and there should be no dining off 
costly china. On Sundays and holidays 
people might be permitted to wear 
white collars and silk stockings, but the 
idea of keeping a lot of servants in a 
family is wicked. It makes the young 
people unwilling to wait upon them- 
selves. At a great dinner, when feast- 
ing is in order, a part of the guests 
ought to wait upon the rest. Luxurious 
viands and magnificent clothes, fine 
linens and golden goblets in the homes 
of any class of citizens should be for- 
bidden by law. His talk is always 
along these lines. 

Stambuliski is so wedded to his Spar- 
tan conception of life that he enforces it 
upon Bulgars generally. Displays of 
wealth are certain to attract his un- 
favorable comment and he does not hesi- 
tate to ask embarrassing questions of 
the newly rich. Now and then he con- 
sents to display something like tact, 
thanks to the admonitions of his wife, 
who, according to the sarcastic Italian 
papers, understands the artistic side of 
life perfectly. He consented, for in- 
stance, to be considerate to a youthful 
Bulgar whose father had made a lot of 
money out of the war. The son ap- 
peared in Sofia in clothes of the latest 
Parisian cut, with a motor car of the 
latest make and with a valet to attend 
to his slightest physical needs. In no 
long time he had organized a clique of 
gilded youths who were exemplifying 
to the bewildered and simple Sofians all 
that is most elegant in the deportment 
of London, New York and Paris. They 
dined in state, rode out like princes and 
spent money in a flood. 

Stambuliski sent the police for the 
exotic young Bulgar who had caused 
this outbreak of extravagance in town. 
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The Prime Minister wore his patched 
breeches and his stained hide boots. 
The young culprit before him was at- 
tired like a Sybarite—white collar and 
cuffs, starched, flaming necktie and 
scarf pin, creased trowsers. Stambu- 
liski spent some minutes in admiring 
the effect of these fine clothes. They 
would make a tremendous impression, 
he confessed, in New York or London. 
In Sofia they tended to demoralize the 
people. Stambuliski told of his own 
determination to avoid gloves. As a 
young man he found them convenient in 
cold weather. He gave them up at last 
because he feared the effect of a bad 
example. He implored his young friend 
to do the same, to wear simple gar- 
ments, like a born Bulgar. 

When the lecture had reached this 
point, the youth professed himself con- 
verted to the code of simplicity. Stam- 


buliski thereupon extracted from a cup- 
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board a pair of much-worn aid soiled 
breeches, which he bade his young 
friend don immediately. Disobedience 
was out of the question. When the 
gilded youth had got the trowsers upon 
his legs, Stambuliski produced a coat 
that might have been laid aside by a 
farm-hand and this, too, was donned by 
the youth before him. Next the collar, 
the necktie and the cuffs were taken 
off, Stambuliski assisting his fashion- 
able countryman to effect the transfor- 
mation in his appearance. ‘Now you 
look more like a Bulgarian,” concluded 
the Prime Minister, as he bowed his 
visitor out, “and you will now set a 
good example to your young friends.” 
The episode had the best possible ef- 
fect, and this was not the first occasion, 
say the Italian papers, upon which the 
peasant premier revealed his determina- 
tion to enforce the simplicity of man- 
ners for which he is so justly renowned. 





THE PACIFIC LEADER OF THE STRIKING 


MINERS 


HETHER the coal miners win 

\V/ or lose the strike in which 

nearly three-quarters of a mil- 

lion of them are reported to be engaged 
at this writing, their leader, John L. 
Lewis, is on record as declaring his 
followers to be “Americans who will 
not fight the Federal Government.” In 
other words, the president of the United 
Mine Workers of America—reputed to 
be the most powerful single labor union 
in the country—is not a radical and is 
said to be intolerant of radical methods. 
More than once he has acted without 
hesitancy in situations that involved 
the authority of the Government as, for 
instance, when a labor leader whose 
views on political action have been un- 
dergoing transformation from light 
pink to dark maroon came to a re- 
cent meeting, over which Lewis was 
presiding, and asked permission to 
address it. “Yes,” he was informed, 
“but the minute you start ripping the 
Constitution of the United States up the 
back or advocating the cause of the 


Soviet government, in fact, the instant 
you begin ‘pulling’ anything with the 
slightest shade of red about it, I’m go- 
ing to interrupt you and chase you off 
the platform.” 

The mere fact that Lewis occupies 
the position once held by John Mitchell, 
who led the great coal strike of 1902, 
in itself attests his qualities of lead- 
ership. For leadership in the United 
Mine Workers, whether it be a secre- 
taryship in the smallest local union or 
the supreme direction of the interna- 
tional union, is evidence per se that the 
holder of office is a survival of the fittest. 
Also, as Gilman Parker observes, in the 
New York Tribune, it is evidence that 
he has done some very effective surviv- 
ing even after getting into office, for 
the same elemental forces that influence 
the miner down in the pits extend right 
on up to the top of the organization. 

The kind of timber from which Lewis 
is more or less roughly hewn was 
shown at the hearing in April before 
the House Labor Committee in Wash- 





HE 1s Not “AGIN THE GOVERNMENT” 


ington. He was being questioned at 
length by the Congressmen, the in- 
terrogation being fair and friendly for 
the most part, until a representative of 
the sovereign State of Texas began a 
series of questions which partook of the 
nature of heckling. 

“Would not your demand for a six- 
hour day add $245,000,000 a year to the 
national coal bill?” he asked. 

“I am unable to follow your mental 
gyrations,” replied Lewis, “or to ascend 
with you into your mathematical realms. 
However, it would not.” 

There was a titter about the room. 
The complexion of the Texas Congress- 
man turned several shades toward crim- 
son, but he kept on. 

“I understand,” he said, “that the 
wages of the miners have been increased 
no less than 75 per cent. since 1913.” 

“Mr. .’ answered the leader 


of the coal strike, “the miners of the 
United States are gifted with a num- 
ber of talents, but they cannot eat per- 


centages.” 

In the Tribune we read that John L. 
Lewis was born in Lucas, a small Iowa 
mining town, forty-two years ago. His 
father and mother were Welsh. Both 
his father and grandfather were coal 
miners in Wales, where coal miners are 
born and not made. His parents came 
to the United States in the ’70s, settling 
in Lucas. The older Lewis worked in 
one of the mines there for several 
years, until 1882, when, at the age of 
two, the present head of the United 
Mine Workers came into his first con- 
tact with a coal strike. 

The fighting blood of the clan Lewis 
showed itself during that strike, for the 
elder Lewis was placed on the blacklist 
of all the Lucas operators and could not 
get a job there after the trouble was 
over. Hence, the family moved to Des 
Moines, where the father succeeded in 
getting a new job at his trade. 

John, the boy, was reared in Des 
Moines. He attended the public schools, 
but left high school before completing 
his studies to go to work as a pick-and- 
shovel miner. He was taught the trade 
by his father, by whose side he worked. 
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At that time conditions in the mines 
were not nearly so advanced as they are 
now. There were no safety laws in an 
industry which even now, with numer- 
ous legal requirements for safeguard- 
ing the workers, takes a toll through 
accidents of some 3,000 lives a year. 
None of the present ventilation laws 
was then in existence, and the miner 
was forced to perform half of his day’s 
work amid powder fumes. The ten and 
eleven hour day was usual, and some 
miners earned as little as $1.60 a day. 

It was in this hard school that Lewis 
was trained. What he regarded as the 
injustices of his time made a marked 
impression on him and he resolved that 
should he ever be in a position to do so 
he would do all in his power to improve 
the lot of the miners. 

As he grew older, the wanderlust of 
youth gripped him and he went on sev- 
eral roving expeditions, working in 
mines in various sections of the coun- 
try. Meanwhile, he developed a craving 
for more “book knowledge” and wher- 
ever, during his wanderings, he could 
get books he read them. He was es- 
pecially fond of English literature, 
philosophy and history. In later years 
he devoted himself seriously to the 
study of economics. 

His qualities of leadership developed 
early and on moving to Illinois, in 1910, 
he was elected by a convention of 
miners to serve as their legislative 
representative, chiefly to urge the en- 
actment of laws favorable to the miners. 
He also aided the passage of a number 
of measures in Illinois benefiting or- 
ganized labor generally, including the 
workman’s compensation law. 

He was chairman of the organizers 
in the campaign to unionize the steel 
industry in 1913, which was not carried 
through because of industrial depres- 
sion. A part of his activities during 
this time embraced legislative work for 
the federation at Washington and at 
several of the state legislatures. On 
several occasions he had performed 
special services for the United Mine 
Workers bringing him into closer con- 
tact than ever with that organization. 
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Thus he was made a member of the In- 
terstate Scale Committee in 1916. In 
that year he was also chairman pro tem 
of the national convention, and in the 
year following was chosen as its vice- 
president. Also during that year he 
became a member of the National Come 
mittee on Coal Production organized by 
Secretary Lane as a war effort. 

In 1919, due to the illness of Frank J. 
Hayes, Lewis became acting president 
of the United Mine Workers. As such, 
he was in charge of the bituminous 
strike in 1919, which won a 27 per cent. 
wage increase, the largest in the organ- 
ization’s history. In February of 1920, 
he was elected its president by the 
largest vote ever given a candidate for 
that office. 

Lewis, we read, is slightly under six 
feet in height, of heavy yet compact 
build and with shoulders about as 


broad as the average door. His face, a 
composite of that of Senator Borah and 
James J. Jeffries, is oval-shaped and of 


the sort described as full, but the full- 
ness does not alter the fact that it con- 
verges to one of the squarest and most 
determined jaws on public record. His 
forehead is high and wide, and is sur- 
mounted by a great shock of brown 
hair coming to a Bryanesque bulge at 
the back. Lewis’s face has been called 
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“the best poker face west of the Hud- 
son,” but on occasion, such as marked 
a riotous convention last February 
when he declared himself against the 
tactics of Frank Farrington, the Illinois 
miners’ leader, and Alexander Howat, 
his expression is berserk in registering 
anger. Publicly he speaks slowly and 
distinctly, choosing his words with de- 
liberation and from a far richer vocabu- 
lary than most labor leaders possess. 

His regard for the sacredness of con- 
tracts has twice been illustrated—once 
during the One Big Union disturbances 
in Canada in 1919, when certain district 
leaders declared for the One Big Union 
organization in the Dominion. Lewis 
promptly revoked the autonomy of the 
district and caused the expulsion of the 
officials involved. He acted similarly 
in the case of Howat and his Kansas 
adherents, but on a principle considered 
by him to be just as vital to organized 
labor—the maintenance of its contracts. 
It was a stand which cost Lewis consid- 
erable popularity and gave nourishment 
to his rivals, especially in view of the 
fact that Howat was jailed by the Kan- 
sas Industrial Court. Nevertheless the 
chief of the United Mine Workers held 
to his guns knowing that the outcome 
might jeopardize his control over the 
organization. 





LORD DERBY: THE MAN WHO MAY 
SUCCEED LLOYD GEORGE 


HE great territorial aristocrat 

: who may, in the opinion of va- 
rious London journals, succeed 
Lloyd George as Prime Minister, hap- 
pens to be a famous patron of the turf 
and a magnificent shot as well as the 
seventeenth Earl of Derby, “Lord Der- 
by”—Edward George Villiers Stanley. 
The line is illustrious, for one of his 
ancestors was Prime Minister, another 
played a conspicuous part in the battle 
of Bosworth, another was a peer at the 
trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, still an- 
other organized victory for England at 
a crisis in her destiny. There has been 
a Derby or rather a Stanley in the 


forefront after this fashion for over 
four hundred years and the family 
traits are conspicuous in the head of 
the house to-day—capacity for instant 
action, geniality, a masterful spirit, 
swift comprehension of the men about 
him, boundless popularity based upon 
personal magnetism. A head of the 
house of Derby is at home in the stables, 
naturally, but no less at his ease in a 
senate. The most famous exploit of 
the Lord Derby of our day was the 
raising of the great British armies that 
poured into France and Belgium during 
the war. 

Until quite recently, Lord Derby was 





“Mr. EDWARDS” 





ambassador in Paris and after 
holding the post for some two 
and a half years he threw it 
up for the reason, as he ex- 
plained, that he was “tired of 
the limelight.”” He is not so 
far from sixty and the London 
Mail tells us that he needed 
a rest. That was why he re- 
fused to take up a post he has 
held before —that of Secre- 
tary of War. He put on a 
pair of tortoise-shell specta- 
cles and went over to Ireland, 
signing hotel registers as 
“Mr. Edwards.” There was 
no mistaking his burly figure, 
surmounted by a large head 
in which the striking features 
are laughing eyes and a smil- 
ing mouth, not hidden by a 
bristly mustache. The hair is 
thin and gray, but the voice 
is powerful and the manner 
hearty. There is a trace of 
the northern burr in his 
speech, and an admiring 
neighbor of the titular head 
of the conservative party in- 
sists in the London daily that 
he never forgets a face or a 
name, at least not in the north 
of England and specially in 
Lancashire, where he is not 
only a great landowner but a 
political power of the first 
magnitude. Indeed, declares 
Mr. Herbert Sidebotham, par- 
liamentary correspondent of 
the London Times, Lord Derby is the 
most powerful individual influence in 
English politics. There is usually a 
member of his family in the Commons 
for Preston. Knowsley, the family’s 
big house, is almost a suburb of Liver- 
pool. “Bootle is theirs and a great deal 
of land on the north side of Manches- 
ter. They were once kings in Man.” 
The name of Derby is much affected by 
public houses for their signboards. The 
family has not decayed politically or 
territorially at all, despite the new man- 
ners, the new times, the rise of labor. 
Lord Derby is thus a survival from a 








state—a 





A SURVIVAL FROM A PREVIOUS POLITICAL AGE 
Lord Derby is feudal in his conception of his relation to the 
territorial 
benevolent despot with 


society leader, a 
made up of poor 


aristocrat, a great 
a great following 
and rich, high and low. 


previous age, an example of a powerful 
nobleman with political retainers and 
tenants who, as they say in Lancashire, 
stick to him. The traditional code of 
the Derby family requires its members 
to stick to those who stick to “‘us” and 
if any man does anything for a Stan- 


ley, the Stanley never forgets it. Lord 
Derby looks like that sort of man. He 
carries the idea of personal loyalty to 
a poetical extreme and he has been 
accused of placing friendship before 
principle. The Derby explanation is that 
the workingman—for whom his Lord- 
ship professes the most eager affection 
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—is naturally conservative. The Derbys, 
according to Mr. Sidebotham, discovered 
that the workingman is a conserva- 
tive and they adopted him—*“feudalism, 
driven out by the front door in the in- 
dustrial north, comes in by the back 
- door, disguised.’’* 

Lord Derby makes no concealment of 
his political ambition. Not many years 
ago, to follow Mr. Sidebotham, the 
great Earl was distributing prizes at a 
technical school in Nelson. He told the 
boys in his genial, heart-to-heart tone, 
smiling upon them out of a florid face, 
that it is most important to have an aim 
in life. He himself had started, he con- 
fessed, with two ambitions—to win the 
Derby and to be Prime Minister. Lord 
Rosebery avowed those ambitions long 
before Lord Derby, but Lord Derby 
thought he could catch up with Lord 
Rosebery yet. Had not Lord Derby 
run second in the Derby? He had been 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool. His career 
in other respects had been brilliant be- 
fore he achieved that glorious record 
as a recruiter in the war. When he 
was running the Post Office he nation- 
alized the telephones. He manifested a 
felicity in the use of words like “‘blood- 
sucker,” applied to bureaucrats, like 
“fiend,” which he deemed applicable to 
tyrants on the bench, and “vampire,” 
which he hurled at political adventur- 
esses, a type created, he fears, by mod- 
ern conditions. It would be wrong to 
infer that Lord Derby opposes woman 
on any plane. He deems her a pillar of 
the Tory democracy of which he dreams. 
In order to build up a Tory democracy 
he left Paris and after resting at one 
of his magnificent country homes he 
is seeking the answer to his famous 
query: “Have we taken Lloyd George 
in or has he taken us in?” 

What conclusion he reached is uncer- 
tain but Lord Derby has restored the 
conservative party to the vigor it mani- 
fested in Disraeli’s day, unless the 
London Post is mistaken. The Earl sees 
all sorts and conditions of men for the 
reason that his insight into British hu- 

* POLITICAL PROFILES FROM BRITISH PUBLIC 


Lire. By Herbert Sidebotham. New York. Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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man nature is so penetrating. He can 
listen with an unfailing smile, unbored, 
for hours. His specialty is first-hand 
information. He distrusts_ reports, 
hearsay, impressions. For that reason 
he visited workingmen in their homes 
when he was looking into housing con- 
ditions and there is not the least af- 
fectation in the simplicity with which 
he talks over the recent problem with a 
day laborer in the laborer’s own kitchen. 
Lord Derby can make a profound im- 
pression upon the poor because he has 
studied their economic problem so close- 
ly, mastering such details as the price 
of meat by the pound, the cost of baking 
bread at home, the number of suits a 
man must buy in a year and the diffi- 
culty of making both ends meet in a sea- 
sonal occupation, like that of a plasterer. 
Lord Derby is at his ease, too, in the 
mixed company of a public house. “I 
am myself,” he says, “one of the people.” 

This sort of contact is what Lord 
Derby means by first-hand sources of 
information. He made it a rule from his 
first entry into public life to get into 
conversation with all he met, whether 
he chanced into a village inn or found 
himself on a railway journey. “I have 
been snubbed,” he confessed to one 
London journalist, “but experience has 
taught me not to be oversensitive.” 
His keenness of observation, his famil- 
iarity with every phase of English life 
and his mastery of whatever subject 
he deals with combine to make him a 
terror to officials undergoing the process 
of parliamentary investigation. He has 
a winning geniality when he puts a dan- 
gerous question to a reluctant witness 
and he can lead a victim gently from 
one admission to another without creat- 
ing a scene or provoking an outburst 
of anger. The pervasiveness of his 
good humor is never so strikingly re- 
vealed, admits the London News, as 
when he enters a committee room 
charged with the atmosphere of con- 
tradiction, hot temper and the hurling 
of epithets. His mere smile as he pre- 
faces a question with a timely observa- 
tion first to this angered witness and 
then to that outraged inquisitor seems 





“HE’s LITTLE, 


to establish the proceedings upon a 
fresh basis of geniality, a new mood of 
joviality and fellowship. The same 
quality makes his political breakfasts 
famous. Many a crisis in the conserva- 
tive party has been settled at his table 
in the morning over bacon and eggs, 
rolls, muffins and fruit. 

The whole of Lord Derby’s career is 
thus an exploitation of the personal 
touch, the establishment of intimacy, a 
dissemination of a feeling of brother- 
hood. It is the genius of the house of 
Stanley, a trait handed down in the 
family for generations, a gift too subtle 
for analysis, perhaps, says the Man- 
chester Guardian, yet far more valuable 
to its possessor than the somewhat 
frigid devotion to principle which gives 
influence to a man like John Bright or 
Lord Morley. Lord Derby has been ac- 
cused by his political foes of subordi- 
nating principle to personality. He has 
been accused of despising principle as 
a contrivance of the phrase makers, for 
whom his contempt is honest. He has 
been accused of using his influence in 
behalf of his followers for the sake of 
building up a political machine. Lord 
Derby is a trifle unblushing in his pleas 
of guilty to such indictments and he is 
willing to admit that to him men are no 
less important than measures, to him 
people are just as good as principles. 

Lord Derby is in his glory when the 
festivities are at their height and the 
crowd is jolliest. The races make him 
happy. A country fair lifts a weight 
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of years from his shoulders. A dinner 
to his tennants or his retainers brings 
him to the fore irresistibly. There is 
never a hitch where he holds sway. The 
fun is fast and furious, the dance is 
lively, the air is balmy, the speeches 
bring roars of laughter, care has been 
banished, merry England is come again. 
This, to Lord Derby, is what conserva- 
tism stands for. The business of a 
ruler is to make his people happy, to 
see that they are well fed, well housed, 
and let all else go hang. It is the doc- 
trine of that other pillar of conser- 
vatism, Sir George Younger, altho it 
is a trifle too jovial and material for 
conservative leaders of the type of Lord 
Hugh Cecil, who attaches. importance 
to spirituality in politics. There is a 
conflict of temperaments here, Lord 
Derby thinking only of his world 
whereas the Cecils are men of religion. 
One of them actually left the conserva- 
tive party, unable to endure, it is hinted, 
the grossness of Lord Derby’s attitude 
towards the good things of this world. 

The friends of Lord Derby explain 
that he fears any such mixture of re- 
ligion and politics as his party-has rep- 
resented in the past, the Earl being 
himself as devout as any of his an- 
cestors, and they have been pillars of 
the church. The great leader of the 
conservatives is always in his pew on 
Sunday morning, his long frock coat 
set off with a flower in the buttonhole, 
and he makes it a rule to dissect the 
sermon later at dinner. 


THE NEW $150,000 BOSS OF THE MOVIES 


dress he was making to a thou- 

sand magazine, newspaper and 
motion-picture producers in New York 
a while ago, the former Postmaster- 
General of the United States and pres- 
ent general director of the motion-pic- 
ture industry inspired this briefly elo- 
quent description: “He’s little, but he’s 
loud.” The characterization fits Will H. 
Hays as snugly as aglove. Incidentally, 
the occasion was a remarkable one that 
partook of the nature of a tribute to 


D tress: the progress of an ad- 


the new “servitor of the American pub- 
lic through the motion-picture indus- 
try,” the reformation and conduct of 
which he himself chooses to define as 
“a crusade worthy of the mettle of any 
man,” and it is his prayer that the 
industry should have a chance to de- 
velop without undue restriction. 
Conditions in the movie world are ad- 
mitted to have come to a pretty poor 
pass through several recent spectacular 
occurrences, and the film folk are gen- 
erally disturbed about the future. What 
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the movies can do for their general 
director may be measured with an ap- 
proximation to accuracy as a $150,000 
yearly salary for three years and re- 
lief from the burdens of political office. 
What Hays can do for the movies is a 
matter of widespread conjecture. Two 
paragraphs in his contract state that 
his purpose and the purpose of his asso- 
ciates is “to attain and maintain the 
highest possible standard in motion- 
picture production” and ‘“‘to develop to 
the highest degree the educational and 
moral value of the industry.” 

Not lightly does a man of intelligence 
and ambition relinquish a position of 
honor in the cabinet of the President of 
the United States to enter a new and 
unfamiliar field. The governorship of 
his native state, Indiana, and in due 
course a United States senatorship, 
were indicated in the Hays horoscope 
on the day he resigned the postmaster- 
generalship. And a fellow - Indianian, 
Meredith Nicholson, assures us, in the 
Photoplay Magazine, that there are 
those in the corn-belt who even visual- 
ized him in the White House. It has 
been said that money was the com- 
pelling motive for the change, but those 
who know Hays declare this is a slan- 
der. Nicholson states as Hay’s reason 
for assuming the general directorship 
of the movies that “‘he knows and loves 
America.” In fact “he is the one hun- 
dred per cent. American we have been 
hearing so much talk about. Submit 
him to any test and you get a perfect 
reaction. He doesn’t even stain the 
litmus paper. Apply any native or 
domestic standard and he complies with 
it to a hair-line. He is as indigenous 
as sassafras root. He is one of us— 
one of the folks.” 

Edward G. Lowry, in “Washington 
Close-Ups,” elaborates the picture in 
describing Hays as “a human flivver, 
the most characteristic native product; 
a two-cylinder single-seater, good for 
more miles per gallon than any other 
make of man.” He takes you there and 
brings you back, as the phrase goes, 
thus satisfying a great national ideal. 
He is as much an American institution 
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in the matter of personality and as 
purely native as the practice of buying 
enlarged crayon portraits or photo- 
graphs on the instalment plan. 

Among his articles of belief are, in 
due order of importance, the form of 
Government of the United States; the 
Presbyterian Church of which he is an 
elder, as was his father before him; and 
the Republican Party. He accepts and 
concedes the advantage of such modern 
conveniences as stem-winding watches, 
self-starters and demountable rims. He 
is not hidebound, nor does he believe in 
either press or motion-picture censor- 
ship, having never forgotten what he 
learned in the little red schoolhouse 
that gas; hot air or steam commonly 
are not dangerous or destructive unless 
confined and compressed. 

Hailing as he does from Sullivan, 
Sullivan County, Indiana, the Supreme 
High Potentate of the motion-picture 
world is not a rustic. Neither is he 
urban. Certainly he is not suburban. 
Groping for the right phrase, the 
Washington Close-Up biographer char- 
acterizes him as more like a visiting 
Elk who knows his way about. He is 
forty odd years old and during most 
of those years he has been in politics. 
He was a precinct committeeman before 
he was twenty-one. Being a Republican 
chairman of something or other has 
distinguished his career which attained 
continental proportions when he became 
Republican National Chairman, con- 
ducted the Harding campaign and was 
rewarded with the Cabinet seat he re- 
linquished to become president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America. 

When Hays walks into a hotel lobby 
or quietly into a roomful of people it 
takes but a radiographic instant for the 
news to be broadcasted that somebody 
has arrived. He is as dynamic as he 
is diminutive; tremendously vital, all 
alive. Anyone who shakes hands with 
him and meets the gaze of his friendly 
brown eyes in a few moments develops 
the curious feeling of having known 
Hays for a long time. Through no con- 
scious effort on his part the impression 
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HE IS SHAPING THE DESTINIES OF THE MOVIES 


Former Postmaster-General Will H. Hays seated in his 


office as president of the Motion Picture 


Producers and Distributors of America. 


is created that he has long been hanker- 
ing to meet you and that the meeting 


is an event in his life. Introduced by 
Meredith Nicholson to a man twenty 
years his senior—a dignified white- 
haired gentleman whom Nicholson knew 
very well himself but never thought of 
addressing by his first name — Hays, 
within fifteen minutes, “in the most 
natural and casual fashion and without 
a hint of familiarity was calling him 
Louis and making a fast friend in the 
bargain.” 

Hays is a graduate of Wabash Col- 
lege at Crawfordsville, Indiana, where 
General Lew Wallace wrote “Ben Hur.” 
If given his choice, we are assured, he 
would prefer to live right on at Sullivan 
with the rest of its three thousand 
population and go on Sunday to the 
Presbyterian Church with his wife and 
boy—and otherwise live the quiet coun- 
try-town life. 

But fate has had a way of playing 
tricks with Hays. Some bigger job has 
always been looking for him. During 


the war he made the Indiana State 
Council of Defense known all over the 
country for the scope and effectiveness 
of its work. In politics he is credited 
with building fences so tight that a 
gnat encountered difficulty in squeezing 
through. In 1920 he perfected a na- 
tional organization regarded as the best 
the Republican party had ever known. 
There were difficulties and perplexities 
innumerable. Discordant elements had 
to be brought into line. Hays per- 
formed prodigies of peace-making; his 
appeals for harmony were irresistible. 
He got men together who hadn’t spoken 
since the Progressive kick-up, and made 
them sing the doxology out of the same 
hymn book. 

Hays has puzzled the prophets and 
baffled the mind-readers. It has been 
said that he was going into the picture 
business to use the screen for political 
propaganda. Also that he was to become 
merely a high-priced lobbyist to assist 
motion-picture interests in defeating 
censorship legislation. Both charges 
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are treated contemptuously by those 
who know the man and who declare 
there is no “bunk” about him; no pha- 
risaism, no hypocrisy. He will talk 
religion on occasion, and will express 
his views in the same tone in which he 
discusses politics or any other subject 
about which he has definite views. 

Such is the man who, we are assured, 
has gone into motion pictures whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically to give 
the industry the benefit of his pro- 
nounced organizing and executive abil- 
ity. There are snags to be struck, 
criticism to be encountered; perhaps 
in some quarters there will be weeping 
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and wailing and gnashing of teeth. But 
the Photoplay Magazine biographer in- 
sists that “Hays is on the job with a 
definite idea of what needs to be done 
and how he’s going to do it. It’s not 
his way to shoot with his eyes shut.” 
With business in all lines a little dull, 
with industrial leaders eager for new 
ideas, with the nation going through a 
period of cautious readjustment, the 
leaders of the most astounding amuse- 
ment enterprize in the history of the 
world have welcome to their ranks not 
a great man, but one who is confident 
and seems fairly content, for he is tak- 
ing the hills on high. 


RUMLY RIDES THE RIDGE 


By Helen Topping Miller 





UMLY — no- 
R ves but 
Ella Joe 


Martin ever called 
him “Doctor Rum- 
ly”—woke up in his 
own barn. 

He was sitting in 
his old buggy when 
he woke, and his 
hat had slid over 
one ear so that his 
bald head rested 


velops this story. 


tale, from 


Committee. 





| = and death—not only physically, 
but morally, lay in the old Doc- 
tor’s hands during the night of bleak 
darkness and impelling need that en- 
It is for the reader 
to decide which was the greater ser- 
vice his heroic soul performed. 
“Short Stories,” 
regarded by the O. Henry Memorial 


proceeded out of 
some deep, dry 
echoing cavern. His 
neck was long; tho 
he tried valiantly 
to imprison it ina 
collar miraculously 
high, there was al- 
ways a freckled 
length of it reach- 
ing up eagerly, as 
tho it were a te- 


The 
is highly 








against the cold 

iron brace of the top. Old Doxie had 
twitched off her rein, and jammed the 
wheels between the walls of her stall to 
get her nose into the feed box. 

The lantern, hanging from a beam, was 
flickering smokily. By that Rumly knew 
that he had been asleep in the barn a long 
time. He remembered leaving the hotel, 
where he had probed for a bullet in the 
lumbar muscles of a. fruit-tree agent 
named Weaver—and nothing much after 
that. Doxie had brought him home, as 
usual. By lantern he judged that it was 
near morning. Ella Joe always filled it 
full when she hung it up. 

Rumly slid out of the buggy, rubbing, 
his back. Without doubt Rumly was the 
longest, gauntest man ever recorded. 
Everything about him was long and lean 
and hungry looking—and even his voice 
had a husky, hollow sound as tho it 





dious way to his 
chin, but being a 
dutiful neck it had no intention of shirking 
its duty. 

His hands were long, too, and freckled 
and his-hair had long ago given up the 
task of hiding so homely a skull and quiet- 
ly vanished, leaving only a patient gray 
fringe in the region of his medulla. He 
had a forward stoop from avoiding ceil- 
ings and doors built for people of less 
heroic perpendicular, and he shambled a 
bit when he moved. 

You ached to laugh at Rumly, when 
first you beheld him—until you saw his 
eyes. After that you forgot about laugh- 
ing and developed a profound resignation 
to the neuritis or indigestion which brought 
Rumly and his old black bag to your bed- 
side. There was something in Rumly’s 


eyes—a patient, gentle cheerfulness, in- 
finitely wise—whimsy—tender—that made 
you think of verses from the Psalms and 
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of things you intended doing for some- 
body and had forgotten, and of letters you 
had thought to write and had neglected— 
and of beggars and little children and 
dogs whose approval suddenly became the 
most important thing in the world. Rumly 
was like that—-a Beatitude encased in a 
fleshly caricature; a gentle text sealed in 
a grotesque envelope. 

He slid out of his buggy, jerkily like 
something mechanical unfolding itself, 
slumped forward so that the hanging 
marsh hay missed his old derby hat, and 
unfastened the traces. Doxie had gone to 
sleep on three legs, her bridle inebriately 
tilted over one ear. She shook herself out 
of the harness without rousing, lurched 
over and leaned against the stall. Rumly 

blew out the 
lantern, fished 
his old bag out 
from under 
the seat and 
shoved the 
barn door shut. 


[ NSTANTLY 
a window in 
back of the house opened and a head di- 


ademed with curl-papers appeared. 

“That you, Doctor?” called Ella Joe 
Martin. 

It was an unvarying question and Rumly 
gave the unvarying answer. “Yeah—the 
old cat’s come back.” 

Ella Joe did not slam the window down, 
however, aS was customary. She leaned 
farther out. 

“Doctor, have they caught Penn Gillen 
yet?” 

“T ain’t heard since seven o’clock. 
Sheriff’s after him. What you got the 
door bolted for? Lookin’ for burglars?” 

“T got sorta scared thinking about Penn 
Gillen,” explained Ella Joe, as she unfast- 
ened the door and lighted the lamp. 

Ella Joe was Rumly’s sister-in-law, 
widow of a deceased and rather aimless 
brother. She was a plump woman, who 
put no great trust in corsets but did believe 
infinitely in the staying powers of buttons. 
She had put on a calico wrapper over her 
night dress and her curlers were hid by a 
handkerchief, but above her old flat-heeled 
slippers her fat ankles were frankly bare. 
Ella Joe had kept house for Rumly for 
twenty years. She had helped children to 
enter this more or less unsatisfactory 
world in her best bedroom, she had helped 
to splint broken limbs on her kitchen 
table, she had suffered her Mason jars to 


be converted into repositories for em- 
balmed gall-stones and appendices and she 
had, as she declared, “burnt up three 
stoves keepin’ meals hot!” Therefore a 
mere matter of propriety as concerned 
ankles was negligible to her. 

“You had any supper?” she questioned. 

“T had a doughnut and some tea. Kinda 
weak.” 

“Had nothing, you might say. There’s 
cold apple pie on the table—and I'll get 
some night’s milk out of the buttery. Did 
you say they was after Penn Gillen? I 
never was so took back! Such a nice boy 
and so well raised, and singin’ bass in the 
choir. But he hadn’t never ought to mar- 
ried into that Shand tribe. Blood will out! 
Irene’s a right pretty little thing, not a 
mite of sense, but her and Penn seemed 
to get along good enough till that Weaver 
feller come along with his fruit trees! 
But, my lands—I remember her grand- 
father—old Pike Shand—” 

“Weaver ain’t dead,” interrupted Rumly, 
attacking the apple pie. “I can’t get the 
bullet out. Too near the spine, and he’s 
bled a_ lot. Penn run too quick—got 
scared after he shot. He ought to stayed 
and faced the music like a man. All them 
Gillens are good runners.” 

“You ain’t got no call to abuse him now 
he’s in trouble,” defended Ella Joe, to 
whom Penn Gillen had been as a favorite 
son. “Which way do you reckon he went?” 

“Ain’t but one way to go and that’s up 
the ridge—’less he fords the river, and it’s 
high. Penn’s makin’ too much of this 
whole business. He always was a play 
actor, turnin’ everything into tragedy. 
What he’d ought to do is come home and 
spank Irene good—and phone the sheriff 
where he’s at.” 

“You never shot a man, Enos Rumly, 
and seen him drop all welterin’ in his 
tracks!” 

“T ain’t expectin’ to shoot one, neither— 
in the back. Got any more cheese?” 


ALF-way to the pantry Ella Joe 
halted, statuesquely in her tracks. 

“Good Grannies! I forgot that boy!” 

“What boy?” 

“A boy come about nine o’clock—hunt- 
in’ for you. He wouldn’t go away, tho 
I told him you’d likely be out all night 
with that feller Penn Gillen shot, and he’d 
better get somebody else. He’d come a-foot 
—all the way—barefooted.” 

“Where is he? What’s he want?” 

“T left him asleep on the hall lounge. I 
guess he’s there yet. He wanted you to 
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come out Wishaw way to fix his father’s 
foot.” 

_ “I ain’t going out Wishaw way to-night. 
I’m going to bed. What’s the matter with 
the foot?” 

“The boy said something about a mill 
rock smashing it. He’s a little mite of a 
feller. Not more’n ten years old.” 

“If the foot’s smashed the man’s likely 
dead by this time. Them Wishaw folks 
wouldn’t know enough to tie a tourniquet 
on it. They’d cut a black hen open and 
put the warm guts on to cure it. Why 
didn’t you: put the young one in a bed?” 

“He wouldn’t go. He set up stiff till he 
fell plumb over. Then I laid 
him on a lounge. He’s pretty 
dirty.” 

“All them Wishaw folks 
are dirty. That man’ll get 
a bad infection if he don’t 
die of hemorrhage. What’s 
he letting a mill rock fall on 
his foot for?” 

“The boy said they were 
unloadin’ it out a wagon.” 

“Lockjaw, too, likely— 
every consarned thing. No- 
body up to Wishaw ever paid 
a doctor a cent. You can run 
the shoes right off your horse poundin’ 
over them old rocky trails up there and 
never collect enough in forty years to buy 
horseshoe nails.” 

“T reckon I better carry that boy and 
put him in the kitchen bed.” 

“You better wake him up. How do I 
know where his father lives—nor which 
way to get there?” 

“What do you want to know for? You 
ain’t goin’ up Wishaw this time o’ night.” 


UMLY rose, wagging his long head. 

“The man’s sufferin’, ain’t he? Likely 
he’s bled to death by this time! Where’s 
that bottle of chloroform I left in the 
buttery? You ain’t used it up killin’ cock- 
roaches merciful, have you? I ain’t goin’ 
to fix no smashed foot without chloroform 
—TI had enough yellin’ and groanin’ trying 
to dig that bullet out of Weaver’s back. 
You put some clean towels in my bag, too. 
Folks over that side ain’t got a towel nor 
a sheet, neither.” 

Ella Joe shuffled about, calmly assem- 
bling Rumly’s surgical. paraphernalia. 
“Men sure are a contrary nation!” she 
philosophized, inwardly. But she said 
nothing. Ella Joe had lived with Rumly 
for twenty years, and she was very wise. 





Ten-year-old Clemmie Stover lay back 
sleepily in the buggy as old Doxie brok« 
into a resentful trot. 

“Look here, now,” scolded Rumly, as the 
boy’s head came toppling on his shoulder, 
“you got to stay awake and tell me where 
to go. I ain’t figurin’ on prowlin’ round 
this ridge in the dark, and runnin’ into a 
moonshiner’s nest, or somethin’. This 
mare’s gun-shy and she’ll kick the paint 
off these wheels in about two seconds.” 

Rumly sat, slouched forward on the 
seat, the reins hanging loosely between 
his knees, his old derby tilted forward, his 
long flat feet patting out an unheard tune. 
Clemmie Stover swayed 
erect, opened his eyes dazedly 
and yawned. 

“Which way do you turn 
- off? This side the mill or 
yonder? You say your pap- 
py’s Lun Stover? Whose 
place does he work?” 

“Uh huh,” was Clemmie’s 
noncommittal response. He 
was gone again. Old Doxie 
slumped into a jog, wagging 
an ear eloquent with con- 
tempt for anyone who would 
force a respectable horse to 
travel out Wishaw before daylight. The 
sky was black and remote and cold, as 
skies grow before dawn. Mists floated. 
across the road and brushed Rumly’s cheek 
like clammy caresses faintly flavored with 
fish. Little houses huddled in shadowy 
hollows, bushes leaped out of the dark 
like highwaymen, brandishing threatening 
boughs, subsiding into dewy humility when 
Rumly flicked the whip at them. Every- 
where was a hollow stillness, broken only 
by the whud-whud of Doxie’s patient feet. 


EYOND the dark mill Rumly heard the 
sound of approaching hoofs. Doxie 

voluntarily gave up half the road as a 
rider approached, sagged drowsily in the 
saddle. Rumly stopped. He spoke to 
everybody. Everybody knew his old buggy, 
which was the only one anywhere about 
with lamps on it. 

“That you, Sheriff?” 

“Hello, Rumly—where you goin’?” 

“Goin’ over Wishaw—to fix a man’s 
foot. Feller named Lun Stover.” 

“Stover ain’t no good. He won’t pay 
you, Rumly.” 

“T reckon not. You huntin’ Penn Gillen 
yet, Sheriff?” 


“Been out all night. Got some deputies - 


round the ridge, but a night like this you 
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A STRANGE OPERATION 


could ride right over a man and never see 
him. Rumly—” The sheriff rode closer 
and leaned forward. “You ain’t figurin’ 
on helpin’ Penn Gillen get away, are you?” 

Rumly patted his foot. “I ain’t assisted 
in any jail deliveries to date, have I, 
Sheriff?” 

“That ain’t answering my question. I 
was just thinkin’—Penn’s always run to 
your house like Ella Joe was his mam- 
my—” 

“He ain’t hidin’ in my house now. Ella 
Joe’ll let you search it if you want to.” 

“Look here, Rumly. Penn had ought to 
give himself up—you know that. It ain’t 
playin’ the part of a man to hide out and 
defy the law! A man may have the right 
to defend his own home, if he’s got a 
ninny for a wife, but he ain’t helpin’ his 
case any when he hides and dodges. It’ll 
make things a lot worse for Penn in the 
end. If you see him anywhere you head 
him home, Rumly—and give him a good 
hunk of advice. Who you got in there?” 

“Stover’s boy. You want me to wake 
him up?” 

“Nope—I’m takin’ your word. All 
right, Rumly—I’ll ride along. We ought 
to pick Penn up when daylight comes. 
That Weaver goin’ to die?” 

“He’s groanin’ too loud now,” declared 
Rumly. “Wake up here, sonny. Which 
one of these forks is the right one?” 

“Stover lives down on the Markie land,” 
directed the sheriff. “You can’t git there 
with a buggy, I’d say—got to ford that 
rocky branch, and it’s runnin’ high now. 
They’re a hard set.” 

“T figured they was,” returned Rumly, 
evenly, clucking up old Doxie. 


T= road now was scarcely more than 
a rabbit path through the bushes and 
the black clutching boughs swung down, 
slapping Rumly in the face and maddening 
old Doxie, who slapped out with her tail vi- 


ciously. Rumly patted his foot steadily 
and hummed a tune. , The Wishaw side of 
the ridge was a desvlate wilderness. Block- 
aders were reputed to hide there; horses 
had come in riderless; deputies been am- 
bushed and left dead. Here and there a 
little shiftless cabin leaned in a corn patch 
grown to weeds. The Wishaw folk were 
as unpromising as their country—and 
somewhere among them, Rumly knew, 
Penn Gillen was hiding—a _ desperate, 
armed fugitive; magnifying his own peril, 
with the fanatic egotism of youth irre- 
sponsible and suspicious. 

“Penn: wouldn’t have any more sense 


than to take a shot at me,” soliloquized 
Rumly. “Tomfool boy—runnin’ wild and 
fightin’ his friends. How much farther 
is it to your pap’s place, you Stover?” 

Clemmie shook awake and lurched up- 
right. “See that there light—through the 
bresh?” 

“Any road over that side?” 

“You got to hitch—I’ll show you. The 
ford’s flooded. Drive down to the branch, 
this-a-way.” 

If Wishaw cabins excelled in filthiness 
the Stover cabin superseded all others of 
the Wishaw neighborhood. Never had 
Rumly seen a floor so lost under layers of 
mud, ashes, spilled swill and grease, dog- 
tracks and a rill of drying blood through 
the middle. Never had he beheld beds so 
altogether incomprehensible as sleeping 
places, or children like the children who 
sprawled across them, fully clothed. Nor 
had he seen a woman as utterly squalid as 
the flat-chested, broken-toothed wife of 
Lun Stover who opened the door. 


L UN STOVER lay on a bed, a huge man 
bled green, with great purple shadows 
under his eyes. The shattered foot was 
wrapped in layers of soiled rags, blood- 
soaked and stiff. Rumly frowned at the 
pulpy mass of flesh and bones, while the 
man lay back, white-lipped and silent, and 
the woman and boy stared in dull horror. 
“Hurt it in the barnyard, didn’t you?” 
he questioned. 

Stover nodded. “Can you fix it, Doc?” 

“TI might—if it had been cleansed good 
right away. But it ain’t safe to risk it 
now, with all that filth in it. Got a table 
in the house?” 

With the woman’s help, Rumly scrubbed 
a plank table clean, heated water and 
boiled instruments, and spread out Ella 
Joe’s clean sheets. 

“I’ve got to cut that foot off,” he told 
Stover’s wife, who was manifestly ap- 
palled into a dumb daze. “You'll have 
to give him the anesthetic and Clemmie’ll 
have to hold the light. Stiffen up your 
back now—because he’ll die if I don’t get 
those blood-vessels tied pretty quick. We're 
going to put you on this table now, Lun. 
It may hurt some—we’ll be as easy as we 
can.” 

“Mebbe I can sort of hitch along,” sug- 
gested Lun grittily. “I got in here by my- 
self.” 

“Better not try it,” advised Rumly. But 
before he could protest Stover had raised 
himself from the bed, and straightway 
toppled down in a dead faint. “Figured 
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he’d do that,” commented Rumly. “Lay 
him flat now—he’ll come round in a min- 
ute.” He bared Stover’s hairy arm and 
shot a hypodermic into it..::“How long 
since you washed him up?” he inquired. 

“We ain’t bathed yet this spring,” ad- 
mitted the wife. “I don’t think it’s safe 
to bath till the corn gits high as a rabbit’s 
ear!” 

“Got any soap? Fetch me some hot 
water till I scour Lun up a little.” 


yt was growing dimly gray in the east 

when at last the ether cone was ready and 
delivered into the hands of Clemmie, who 
Rumly discerned would prove a more de- 
pendable assistant than his stupid mother. 
The woman held the lamp near, and Rum- 
ly, his long, grotesque head covered with 
a white mask so that only his kindly eyes 
blinked out, laid his knives out on a clean 
towel, bared his wrists and began to oper- 
ate. But with the first clean severance 
of flesh, there 
was a tinkle of 
crashing glass, 
the lamp chim- 
ney splintered 
on the floor 
and Rumly 
snatched the lamp just as the woman 
sagged, sickened, into a chair. 

“Take that cone off his mouth!” he 
shouted to the petrified Clemmie, as he 
rolled the gagging woman onto a bed. 
“You want to kill him?” 

“Thur’s a feller hidin’ in the barn,” 
gasped the woman, presently, her hands 
over her eyes, her shoulders heaving. “Git 
him to hold the light. It—makes me sorta 
sick!” 

“What 
Rumly. 

“A young feller. 
acted real ugly. 
him.” 

“T’ll get him.” A determined old spectre 
in his apron and mask, Rumly stalked out 
to the little leaning pen built of logs and 
flung open the door. “Come out of that, 
Penn Gillen!” he commanded. “Git out of 
that shuck pile and come in here and help 
me cut this man’s leg off!” 

Instantly there was an upheaval, a sav- 
age cry and a flash, and Rumly heard the 
spat of a ball spending itself in the 
ground outside. 

“If I was as poor shot as you I’d give 
up homicide for business,” the old doctor 
commented dryly. “Give me that gun be- 
fore you blow out what little brains the 





sort of a fellow?” demanded 


He’s got a gun—he 
I barred the door on 
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Lord favored you with! 


I got to hay 
some help in here or a patient’s goin’ tv 
die on me and if he dies he’ll never ge: 


me paid up. Give me that gun, I said 
You got any more cartridges? Hand ’en 
over, too.” 

But the disheleved, wild-eyed young ma: 
who had scrambled up out of the straw 
backed against the wall and pointed hi 
weapon determinedly. 

“IT don’t want to kill you, Doc—but I’!! 
do it if you don’t go away and let me 
alone!” he declared passionately. 

“T’d give you three chances if I had 
time,” drawled Rumly, “but that man’s 
under ether, and there ain’t no time to 
waste in foolishness. Get out of that cor- 
ner, and quit actin’ the fool. Weaver ain’t 
dead. You didn’t think you could shoot 
straight enough to kill anybody, did you? 
Give me that gun before I cuff your ears 
and take it away from you—great, big, 
overgrown jackass like you! Shootin’ off 
guns—and running like you was Jesse 
James or somebody!” 


Ts boy came plunging out of the barn 
and half fell at Rumly’s feet. 

“Didn’t I kill him?” he gasped. “O— 
God, Rumly—if you knew what I’ve been 
through—O—God—say he ain’t going to 
die. It’s been—hell, Doc—hell!” 

“More on the road, too, if you don’t 
brace up and come in here and help me 
through this job,” was Rumly’s scornful 
dismissal of tragedy. “I’d hate to have 
Irene see you on your knees bawlin’ on 
Lun Stover’s manure pile. She’d think 
she’d done a poor day’s work not to run 
off with Weaver for good. Get up and act 
a man, if you got any gimp in you.” 

“O, my God—if you knew—if you 
knew—” Young Gillen was shaking now, 
and sobs choked his voice. He was 
an under-nourished, neurasthenic, over- 
wrought boy—white-faced, with great 
black hcllows about his eyes. He followed 
Rumly meekly to the house. 

Inside, Rumly scrubbed his hands again, 
and boiled his instruments over, certain 
that curious Clemmie had investigated the 
sharpness of each. Then, with Penn Gillen 
as anesthetist and Clemmie wavering the 
flickering lamp, he proceeded with the am- 
putation. In the midst of the operation, 
Stover began to writhe, the anguished 
muscles involuntarily contracting from 
the shock. 

“Give him a little mite more—and watch 
his pulse,” he told Gillen. “Hold that 
light close, sonny—don’t mind the blood.” 





RUMLY TURNS A TRICK 


Then he turned his head quickly and 
jerked it at a man who was standing in 
the door. “Come in here, Sheriff! We 
need you. Get over this side and hold his 
legs. Bear down—it won’t kill him. IT’ll 
get these arteries tied in a minute.” 

The sheriff and the fugitive criminal 
glared at each other across the unconscious 
Stover. 

“T thought I’d find you here,” remarked 
the sheriff dryly. “I figured that if I 
followed Rumly back I’d run across where 
you was hid.” 

“You figured I was comin’ back to help 
him git away, didn’t you?” inquired Rum- 
ly. “I thought that when I heard your 
horse pickin’ through the brush right care- 
ful behind me. I’d hate to be suspicious 
of my fellow man, like some folks is. I’d 
hate to harbor the deadly poison of dis- 
trust in my gizzard. A man don’t get 
anywheres that way, neither. I did figure 
I’d catch Penn for you and argue him into 
goin’ back peaceable. But now—I reckon 
I'll just let you do your own catchin’. 
Bear down on there, Sheriff—don’t let 
him jump for a minute.” 


EVER in the annals of medicine was 

such an operation performed. Never 
was a bone severed so neatly, a stump so 
carefully sealed. Rumly scrubbed his hands 
at last in Mrs. Stover’s dishpan, weary 
and content. 

“You watch his pulse a minute, Sheriff,” 
he directed; “then I’ll get you two to help 
me lift him in the bed. He’ll suffer a lot 
when he comes out of that ether, and I 
want to make him comfortable as I can.” 

“You stand 
where you 
are!” ordered 
the sheriff, 
scowling at 
Penn Gillen. 
“You’re under 
arrest—for as- 
sault with in- 
tent to commit 
murder.” 

“Going to 

do your own catching, hey?” mused Rum- 
“I was wondering how you’d figure 


“T figure to take him back to jail,” de- 
clared the sheriff; “and if Weaver dies 
it’ll be murder.” 

“Wait till I get Lun Stover in his bed 
then; and if you’ve got the authority you 
can take Penn anywheres in creation, for 
all me!” 
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“What d’ye mean—authority—Rumly?” 

“I was just wonderin’ where the county 
line come’ across this ridge, that’s all. I'd 
always heard the line run down the branch 
—but high. water you ain’t never sure 
about a creek. It might be a mile or two 
out of its course for all anybody could tell 
in the dark. Grab hold his feet there, 
Penn. Act like you was a man and maybe 
some day you’ll grow to be one.” 

The sheriff was plainly a trifle uneasy 
at Rumly’s calm assurance. But Penn 
Gillen, who had stood white-faced, the 
ether cone in his hand, dilated his fine 
nostrils a bit like a hare that sees ahead a 
tiny gap in the hedge through which a 
yelping pack may not pass. Then he stif- 
fened and his young mouth grew hard. 

“Nobody’s got to take me to jail,” he 
announced loftily. “I’m going—of my own 
accord. You mean well, Rumly, but I 
shan’t play the coward, thank you!” 

“That so?” Rumly smiled faintly as he 
sponged the bloodless face of Lun Stover. 
“Well, don’t hold it against me. I’m an 
old man. I’ve done a sight of hard, dirty 
work—like this job to-night—in my life- 
time. Probably my judgment’s poor. I 
apologize, gentlemen. You can take my 
buggy, Sheriff, to haul your prisoner in. 
I’ll have to stay here till Lun comes out 
of this and reacts from the shock. Just 
one thing, Penn, as a favor to the old feller 
who brought you into this world—next 
time you get upset and shoot at somebody 
hit him in the calf or somewhere where I 
can get the ball out without whittling him 
into hamburger.” 

FTER the pair had gone, Penn Gillen’s 

head very high and his fine young face 
tense with the drama of. his surrender, 
young Clemmie Stover came sidling up to 
the bed where his father still snored sten- 
toriously, his eyelids half open. 

“I buried the foot,” he whispered, “‘good 
and deep so the old sow won’t find it. 
And—mister, the county line don’t run 
through that branch down yonder. It runs 
way over the knobs where Sim Towson’s 
got his hogpen.” 

“Well,” drawled Rumly, “I sort of sus- 
pected it run over there, myself. But I 
wanted to see whether Penn had anything 
in him besides fine talk and fireworks. 
You sit here, sonny, and hold this cold 
rag on your pap’s head. I'll fix him up 
a dose of medicine. I’ve got Penn in jail 
now, and I’ve got to get back to town and 
keep that Weaver skunk from dyin’ on 
him!” 
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THE HAIRY APE 


A Serio-Comedy of Ancient and Modern Life 
By EUGENE O’NEILL 


cott, in the New York Times, as 

a “brutal, startling, dismaying 
and singularly vivid play, which will 
linger in the memory long after most 
of the stuff this season has produced 
has faded out of mind,” Eugene 
O’Neill’s “comedy of ancient and mod- 
ern life,” “The Hairy Ape,” originally 
produced by the Provincetown Players 
in New York, has reached Broadway 
and the Plymouth Theatre under the 
egis of Arthur Hopkins. As to its 
realistic power there are no two opin- 
ions. The higher the critics are in 
brow the more enthusiastic they are in 
hailing this as a 
“great” play. We 
ourselves would 
like to be as sure 
of its greatness as 
we are of its crude- 
ness, however dra- 
matically forceful. 
Its playing quality 
is undeniably more 
excellent than its 
reading quality— 
and a “great” play 
should not fail in 
either test. 

In the chorus of 
encomiums which 
have greeted the 
production we over- 
hear Kenneth Mac 
Gowan, of the New 
York Globe, pro- 
nouncing it “an ex- 
traordinary and 
daring play of un- 
matched vigor and 
originality.” In a 
lower tone Burns 
Mantle, of the 
Evening Mail, 
characterizes it as 


Deets in ts by Alexander Wooll- 


HE CHALLENGES SOCIETY TO A DUEL 
Louis Wolheim, as Yank, in “The Hairy Ape,” of 
does some notable work in the newest Eugene 

O'Neill play. 


“another impressive little tragi-comedy 
freely touched with fantasy.” The 
World critic is afraid that “it does not 
attain the greatness of ‘The Empero: 
Jones’ because its human note is less 
articulate,” while Stark Young, in the 
New Republic, finds it “moré imagina- 
tive than ‘The Emperor Jones,’ com- 
pared to the plot-design of which it is 
a long way ahead Its progress 
and development are so simple and in- 
evitable that by the casual they might 
be taken for granted. The medium is 
in the main so rightly discovered and 
employed that the spectator’s eyes will 
be apt to turn entirely, with pleasure 
or with resentment, 
:: to the subject-mat- 
ter. And it is just 
this that makes 
“The Hairy Ape” 
such solid theater 
that it delivers its 
content with such 
unescapable finality 
of design.” A 
Nation critic finds 
the drama “momen- 
tous in its vision, 
strength and truth. 
There is something 
hard in its quality, 
but it is the hard- 
ness of the earth’s 
rocks; there is 
something of vio- 
lence, but it is the 
violence of an 
intolerable suffer- 
ing.” 

A fantasy in 
eight scenes, the 
machinery of the 
play is curiously 
reminiscent of that 
“The Emperor 
Jones.” As in that 








“THE HAIRY APE” 





CALM REIGNS ON THE PROMENADE DECK WHILE TROUBLE 


IS BREWING IN THE 


STOKEHOLE OF THE TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


Mildred Douglas (Carlotta Monterey), whose father is a great steel magnate 
resting before the girl accompanies the Second Engineer (Jack Gude) 


and her aunt are 
into the nether regions 


of the ship 


outstanding 1921 production, the suc- 


cess of which was largely attributable. 


to the acting of the negro Charles Gil- 
pin, the effectiveness of “The Hairy 
Ape” centers in the histrionic and hir- 
sute person of Louis Wolheim, in the 
title réle. He, as Robert (Yank) Smith, 
is the boss stoker in a transatlantic 
liner bound from New York to Liver- 
pool. He is a giant of a man, jok- 
ing, growling, blaspheming, tyrannizing 
over his mates, guzzling and sweating 
in the stokehole. He is a part of steel 
since steel is the bone and sinew of the 
great boat and he is the stoking power 
that feeds it fuel and drives it onward. 

He and his mates make the opening 
scene a bedlam. Out of their clamor 
the scene shifts suddenly to the hurri- 
cane deck, a gayly painted smokestack 
silhouetted against an incredibly blue 
sky, with no more than a ribbon of 
smoke to make an interesting composi- 
tion out of the picture of that sky. 
The deck is spotless and sun-splashed 
and in one of the deck chairs drawn 
offishly into the turn of the promenade 
a spoiled and silly parasite of a girl, 
Mildred Douglas (Carlotta Monterey), 
lies toying with some ideas. 


Yank 
(Louis Wolheim) is bellowing chal- 
lenges to his equally vociferous mates 
to keep pace with him in feeding fuel 
to the flames. Long (Galway Herbert), 
one of them, is trying to baw! a sen- 
timental chantey when: 


Down among the furnaces 


YANK. (Fiercely contemptuous.) Shut 
up, yuh lousey boob! Where d’yuh get dat 
tripe? Home? Home, hell! Where d’yuh 
get dat tripe! Dis is home, see? What 
d’yuh want wit home? (Proudly.) I 
runned away from mine when I was a 
kid. On’y too glad to beat it, dat was me. 
Home was lickings for me, dat’s all. But 
you can bi your shoit no one ain’t never 
licked me Since! Wanter try it, any of 
youse? Huh! I guess not. (Jn a more 
placated but still contemptuous tone.) 
Goils waitin’ for yuh, huh? Aw, hell! 
Dat’s all tripe. Dey don’t wait for no 
one. Dey’d double-cross yuh for a nickel. 
Get me? Treat ’em rough, dat’s me. To 
heil wit ’em. Tarts, dat’s what, de whole 
bunch of ’em. 

LonG. (Very drunk, jumps on a bench 
excitedly, gesticulating with a bottle in his 
hand.) Listen ’ere, comrades! Yank ’ere 
is right. ’E says this ’ere stinkin’ ship is 
our ’ome, and ’e says as ’ome is ’ell. And 
’e’s right! This is ’ell. We lives in ’ell, 
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comrades—and right enough we’ll die in 
it. (Raging.) And whose ter blame, I 
arsks yer? We ain’t. We wasn’t born this 
rotten way. All men is born free and ekal. 
That’s in the bleedin’ Bible, mates. But 
what d’ they care for the Bible—them 
lazy, bloated swine that travels first cabin? 
Them’s the ones. They dragged us down 
’til we’re on’y wage slaves in the bowels 
of a bloody ship, sweatin’, burnin’ up, 
eatin’ coal dust. Hit’s them’s ter blame— 
the damned capitalist clarss. (There 
has been a gradual murmur of contemp- 
tuous resentment rising among the men 
until now he is interrupted by a storm of 
catcalls, hisses, boos, hard laughter.) 

Voices. Turn it off! 

Shut up! 

Sit down! 

Closa da face! 

Tamn fool! (Ftc.) 

YANK. (Standing up and glaring at 
Long.) Sit down before I knock yuh 
down! (Long makes haste to efface him- 
self. Yank goes on contemptuously.) De 
Bible, huh? De cap’tlist class, huh? Aw 
nix on dat Salvation Army-Socialist bull. 
Git a soapbox. Hire a hall. Come and be 
Aw, 
g’wan. I’ve listened to lots of guys like 
you, see. You’re all wrong. Wanter know 
what I t’?ink? You ain’t no good for no 
one. You’re de bunk. You ain’t got no 
noive, get me. You’re yellow, dat’s what. 
Yellow, dat’s you. Say! What’s them 
slobs in de foist cabin got to do wit us? 
We’re better men dan dey are, ain’t we? 
Sure! One of us guys could clean up de 
whole mob wit one mit. Put one of ’em 
down here for one watch in de stokehole, 
what’d happen? Dey’d carry him off on a 
stretcher. Dem boids don’t amount to 
nothin’! Dey’re just baggage. Who 
makes dis old tub run? Ain’t it us guys? 
Well, den, we belong, don’t we? We belong 
and dey don’t. Dat’s all. (A loud chorus 
of approval. Yank goes on.) As for this 
bein’ hell—aw, nuts! Yuh lost yer noive, 
dat’s what. Dis is a man’s job, get me? 
It belongs. It runs dis tub. No stiffs need 
apply. But you’re a stiff, see? You’re 
yellow, dat’s you. 

Voices. (With a great hard pride in 
them.) Righto! 

A man’s job! 

Talk is cheap, Long. 

He never could hold up his end. 

Devil take him! 

Yank’s right. We make it go. Py Gatt. 
Yank say right ting. 


saved, huh? Jerk us to Jesus, huh? 


we? 
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We don’t need no one cryin’ over us. 

Makin’ speeches. 

Throw him out! 

Yellow! 

Chuck him overboard! 

I’ll break his jaw for him! (They crowd 
around Long threateningly.) 

YANK. (Half good-natured again—con- 
temptuously.) Aw, take it easy. Leave 
him alone. He ain’t woith a punch. Drink 
up. Here’s how, whoever owns dis. (H: 
takes a long swallow from his bottle. All 
drink with him. Ina flash all is hilarious 
amiability again, back-slapping, loud talk, 
ete.) 


Whereupon Paddy (Henry O’Neill) 
begins drunkenly to expatiate on the 
glories of past clipper-ship days, when 
there were no infernal furnaces to be 
fed, but only sails to be spread. Paddy 
presently becomes maudingly philosoph- 
ical and begins to sing “The Miller of 
Dee,” with enormous good nature. 


Pappy. 
“IT care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.”’ 


YANK. (Interrupts Paddy with a slap 
on the bare back, like a report.) Dat’s 
de stuff! Now yuh’re getting wise to 
somep’n. Care for nobody, dat’s de dope. 
To hell wit ’em all! And nix on nobody 
else carin’. I kin care for myself, get me! 
(Hight bells sound, muffled, vibrating 
through the steel walls as if some enor- 
mous brazen gong were imbedded in the 
heart of the ship. All the men jump up 
alertly, file through the door in rear close 
upon each others’ heels in what is very 
like a prisoner’s lockstep. Yank slaps 
Paddy on the back.) Our watch, yuh old 
Harp! (Mockingly.) Come on down in 
hell. Eat up de coal dust. Drink in de 
heat. It’s it, see! Act like yuh like it, yuh 
better—or croak yihself. 

Pappy. (With jovial defiance.) To the 
divil wid it! Il not report this watch. 
Let thim leg me and be damned. I’m no 
slave the like of you. I'll be sittin’ here 
at me ease, and drinkin’, and thinkin’, and 
dreamin’ dreams. 

YANK. (Contemptuously.) Tinkin’ and 
dreamin’? What’ll that get yuh? What’s 
tinkin’ got to do wit it? We move, don’t 
we? Speed, ain’t it? Log, dat’s all you 
stand for. But we drive trou dat, don’t 
We split dat up and smash trou— 
twenty-five knots a hour. (Turns his back 
on Paddy scornfully.) Aw, yuh make me 
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ick! Yuh don’t belong! (He strides 
ut the door in rear. Paddy hums to him- 
elf, blinking drowsily.) 


The second scene shows a section of 
the promenade deck on the morning of 
the second day out. Mildred Douglas 
and her aunt (Eleanor Hutchison) are 
discovered reclining in deck chairs. It 
is Mildred, the pampered daughter of 
an enormously rich steel king, who is 
destined to raise welts on the soul of 
Yank. Meanwhile the girl and her aunt 
are indulging in mutual recriminations, 
the latter reminding the former of “a 
cold pork pudding against a background 
of linoleum table-cloth in a kitchen.” 
The aunt retorts: 


Aunt. After exhausting the morbid 


thrills of social service work on New 
York’s East Side—how they must have 
hated you, by the way, the poor that you 
made so much poorer in their eyes—you 
are now bent on making your slumming 
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international. Well, I hope Whitechapel 
will provide the needed nerve tonic. Do 
not ask me to chaperone you there, how- 
ever. I told your father I would not. I 
loathe deformity. We will hire an army 
of detectives and you may investigate 
everything—they allow you to see. 
MILDRED. (Sitting up, stung—protest- 
ing with a trace of genuine earnestness.) 
Please do not mock at any attempts to dis- 
cover how the Other Half lives. Give me 
credit for some sort of groping sincerity, 
in that at least. I would like to help 
them. I would like to be of some use in 
the world. Is it my fault I don’t know 
how? I would like to be sincere, to touch 
life somewhere. (With bitterness.) But 
I’m afraid I’ve neither the vitality nor in- 
tegrity. All that was burnt out in our 
stock before I was born. Grandfather’s 
blast furnaces, flaming to the sky, melt- 
ing steel, making millions—then father 
keeping those home-fires burning, making 
more millions—and little me at the tail end 
of it all. I’m waste product in the Besse- 
mer process—like the millions. Or rather 











YANK (LOUIS WOLHEIM) IS OVERPOWERED BY SHEER FORCE OF NUMBERS 
He arouses the other coal-heavers to action when he declares his intention of avenging himself 
on Mildred Douglas (Carlotta Monterey) who has called him a “hairy ape.” 
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EVEN THE I. W. W. SECRETARY 


(HAROLD McGEE) 


IS SUSPICIOUS OF YANK (LOUIS 


WOLHEIM) 
The latter has applied for membership in the organization but is regarded as a spy and thrown 
into the street 


I inherit the acquired trait of the by- 
product, wealth; but none of the energy, 
none of the strength of the steel that 
made it. I am sired by gold and dammed 
by it, as they say at the race track— 
dammed in more ways than one. (She 
laughs mirthlessly.) 


There is a deal of stilted dialog, 
which is broken in upon by the second 
engineer, who has agreed to take Miss 
Douglas into the lower regions of the 
ship. The next scene again discloses 
the stokehole, a few minutes later, with 
Yank, Paddy and company in relaxed 
attitudes of exhaustion after stoking 
the furnaces. 


Pappy. (From somewhere in the line 
—plaintively.) Yerra, will this divil’s own 
watch niver end? Me back is broke. I’m 
destroyed entirely. 

YANK. (From the center of the line— 
with exuberant scorn.) Aw, yuh make me 
sick! Lie down and croak, why don’t yuh? 
Always beefin’, dat’s yuh. Say, dis is a 
cinch! Dis was made for me! It’s my 


meat, get me? (A boatswain whistle is 
blown, a thin, shrill note from somewhere 
overhead in the darkness. Yank curses 
without resentment.) Dere’s de damn en- 
gineer crackin’ de whip. He tinks we’re 
loafin’! 


Paddy maintains that his “back is 
broke” and, guilefully continuing the 
argument, obtains a brief rest which 
is interrupted by the overlord of the 
stokehole bellowing: 


YANK. Come on. (He turns and 
flings his furnace door open. They all 
follow his lead. At this instant the second 
and fourth engineers enter from the dark- 
ness on the left with Mildred between 
them. She starts, turns paler, her pose is 
crumbling, she shivers with fright in spite 
of the blazing heat but forces herself to 
leave the engineers and take a few steps 
nearer the men. She is right behind Yank. 
All this happens quickly while the men 
have their backs turned.) Come on, youse 
guys! (He is turning to get coal when the 
whistle sounds again in a peremptory, ir- 
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ating note. This drives Yank into a 
dden fury. While the other men have 
rned full around and have stopped 
mbfounded by the spectacle of Mildred 

‘anding there in her white dress, Yank 

es not turn far enough to see her. Be- 
«des, his head is thrown back, he blinks 
upward through the murk trying to find 
the owner of the whistle, he brandishes 
his shovel murderously over his head in 
one hand, pounding on his chest, gorilla- 
like, with the other, shouting.) Toin off 
dat whistle! Come down outa dere, yuh 
yellow, brass-buttoned Belfast bum, yuh! 
Come down and I’ll knock yer brains out! 
Yuh lousey, stinkin’, yellow mut! Come 
down and I’ll moider yuh. Pullin’ dat 
whistle on me, huh? I'll show yuh! I'll 
crash yer skull in! MTI’ll drive yer teet’ 
down yer troat! I’ll slam yer nose throu 
de back of yer head! I'll cut yer guts out 
for a nickel, yuh lousey boob, yuh dirty, 
crummy, -muck-eatin’ son... . (Sudden- 
ly he becomes conscious of all the other 
men staring at something directly behind 
his back. He whirls defensively with a 
snarling, murderous growl, crouching to 
spring, his lips drawn back over his teeth, 
his small eyes gleaming ferociously. He 
sees Mildred, like a white apparition in 
the full light from the open furnace doors. 
He glares into her eyes, turned to stone. 
As for her, during his speech she has lis- 
tened paralyzed with horror, terror, her 
whole personality crushed, beaten in, col- 
lapsed by the terrific impact of this un- 
known, abysmal brutality, naked and 
shameless. As she looks at his gorilla 
face, as his eyes bore into hers, she utters 
a low, choking cry and shrinks away from 
him, putting both hands up before her 
eyes to shut out the sight of his face, to 
protect her own. This startles Yank to a 
reaction. His mouth falls open, his eyes 
grow bewildered.) 

MILDRED. (About to faint—to the en- 
gineers, who now have her one by each 
arm.) Take me away! This is—beyonc 
poses! Qh, the filthy beast! (She faints. 
They carry her quickly back, disappearing 
in the darkness at the left, rear. An iron 
door clangs shut, rage and bewildered 
fury rush back on Yank. He feels himself 
insulted in some unknown fashion in the 
very heart of his pride. He roars.) God 
damn yuh! (And hurls his shovel after 
them at the door which has just closed. It 
hits the steel bulkhead with a clang and 
falls clattering on the steel floor. From 


_gold to sink this bleedin’ ship! 
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overhead the whistle sounds again in a 
long, angry, insistent command.) 


The fourth scene is a repetition of 
the first in the firemen’s forecastle. 
Yank is discovered seated on a bench 
in the attitude of Rodin’s “Thinker.” 
Paddy accuses him tauntingly with hav- 
ing fallen in love. Yank is irresponsive. 
Whereupon: 


LONG. (Jumping on a bench, hecticly.) 
Hinsultin’ us! Hinsultin’ us, the bloody 
cow! And them bloody engineers. What 
right ’as they got to be exhibitin’ us s’if 
we was bleedin’ monkeys in a menagerie? 
Did we sign for hinsults to our dignity 
as ’onest workers? Is that in the ship’s 
articles? You kin bloody well bet it ain’t! 
But I knows why they done it. I arsked 
a deck steard ’o she was and ’e told me. 
"Er old man’s a bleedin’ millionaire, a 
bloody capitalist! ’E’s got enuf bloody 
’E makes 
arf the bloody steel in the world. ’E owns 
this bloody boat! And you and me, com- 
rades, we’re ’is slaves! And the skipper 
and mates and engineers, they’re ’is slaves! 
And she’s ’is bloody daughter and we’re 
all ’er slaves, too! And she gives ’er or- 
ders as ’ow she wants to see the bloody 
animals below decks and down they takes 
er. (There is a roar of rage from all 
sides.) 

YANK. (Blinking at him.) Say! Wait 
a moment! Is all dat straight goods? 

LONG. Straight as string! The steward 
as waits on ’em, ’e told me about ’er. And 
what’re we goin’ ter do, I arsks yer? ’Ave 
we got ter swallor ’er hinsults like dogs? 
It ain’t in the ship’s articles. I tell yer 
we got a case. We kin go ter law— 

YANK. (With abysmal contempt.) 
Hell! Law! 

ALL. (Repeating the word after him 
with cynical mockery.) Law! (The word 
has a brazen metallic quality as if their 
throats were phonograph horns. It is fol- 
lowed by a chorus of hard, barking laugh- 
ter.) 

LONG. (Feeling the ground slipping 
from under his feet—desperately.) As 
voters and citizens we kin force the bloody 
governments— 

YANK. Hell! Governments! 

ALL. (Repeating the word in 
ery.) Governments! 


mock- 


and 


The strange colloquy continues 
Yank’s wrath slowly gathers force and 
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momentum. He declares his intention 
of throwing Mildred Douglas into the 
furnace if she ever returns to the stoke- 
hole. Paddy assures him that the girl 
is “in bed now wid ten doctors and 
nurses feedin’ her salts to clean the 
fear out of her.” 


Yuh tink I made 
Just lookin’ at me, 
Hairy ape, huh? (Jn a frenzy of 
rage.) Ill fix her! I'll tell her where to 
git off! She’ll get down on her knees and 
take it back or I’ll bust de face offen her! 
(Shaking one fist upward and beating at 
his chest with the other.) Ill find yuh! 
I’m comin’, d’yuh hear? /I’ll fix yuh, 
damn ‘yuh! (He makes a rush for the 
door.) 
VOICES. 


YANK. (Envraged.) 
her sick, too, do yuh? 


huh? 


Stop him. 

He’ll get shci! 
He’ll murder her, 
Trip him up! 
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Hold him! 

He’s gone crazy! 
Gatt, he’s strong! 
Hold him down! 
Look out for a kick! 
Pin his arms! 

(They have all piled on him and after a 
fierce struggle by sheer weight of numbeis 
have borne him to the floor just inside th. 
door.) 

Pappy. (Who has remained* detached.) 
Kape him down till he’s cooled off. (Sco) 
fully.) Yerra, Yank, you’re a great fool. 
Is it payin’ attention at all you are to the 
like of that skinny sow widout one drop 
of rale blood in her? 

YANK. (Frenziedly, from the botto 
of the heap.) She done me doit! She done 
me doit, didn’t she? I'll git square wid 
her! I'll git her someway! Git offen me, 
youse guys. Lemme up! I'll show her 
who’s a ape! 

The next scene shows Fifth Avenue, 
New York, on a Sun- 
day. morning three 
weeks later. Yank and 
Long pass swagger- 
ing and debating the 
inequalities of for- 
tune. Yank still 
nurses a grievance 
against Mildred 
Douglas and her “rot- 
ten kind.”” Yank com- 
munes with himself 
while watching the 
Fifth Avenue proces- 
sion. Over all is a 
haze of phantasma- 
goria and Yank is 
conscious of being 
waylaid by invisible 
forces. He strikes out 
blindly at his “ene- 
mies” and is arrested 
and taken to jail. The 
sixth scene shows him 
in a prison cell, which 
he mistakes to be a 
cage at the Zoo. His 
fellow convicts taunt 
him as a “nut,” on 
overhearing him _ so- 








liloquize: 


YANK ENCOUNTERS A PROTOTYPE IN THE ZOO 


Powerful as the man is, he proves to be no match for the gorilla, 
been no match for the forces of 


just as he has 
against him, 


YANK. Her hands— 


society arrayed ° 
dey was skinny and 





“THE HAIRY APE” 








white like they wasn’t real but 
ainted or somep’n. Dere was 
million miles from me to her 
twenty-five knots a hour. 
She was like some dead ting 
de cat brung in. Sure, dat’s 
hat. She didn’t belong. She 
elonged in de window of a toy 
tore, or on de top of a garbage 
can, see! Sure! (He breaks 
out angrily.) But would yuh be- 
eve it, she had de noive to do 
me doit. She lamped me like 
he was seein’ somep’n broke 
loose from de menagerie. Christ, 
you’d oughter seen her eyes! 
(He rattles the bars of his cell 
furiously.) But Ill git back at 
her yet, yuh watch! And if I 
‘an’t find her I’ll take it out on 
one of de gang she runs wit! 
I’m wise where she hangs out 
now. I’ll show her who belongs! 
I'll show her who’s in de move 
and who ain’t. Yuh watch my 
smoke! 
Voices. (Serious and joking.) 
Dat’s de talkin’. 
Take her for all she’s got! 
What was this dame, anyway? 
Who was she, eh? 
YANK. I dunno. 








First cabin 











stiff. Her old man’s a million- "™* 


aire, dey say—name of Douglas. 

Voices. Douglas? That’s the 
President of the Steel Trust, I 
bet. Sure. I seen his mug in de 
papers. He’s filthy with dough. 

Voice. Hey, feller, take a tip from me. 
If you want to get back at that dame, 
you better join the Wobblies. You'll get 
some action then. 

YANK. Wobblies? What de hell’s dat? 

Voice. Ain’t you ever heard of the I. 
W. W.? 

YANK. Naw. What is it? 

Voice. A gang of blokes—tough gang. 
I been readin’ about ’em to-day in the 
paper. The guard give me the Sunday 
Times. There’s a long spiel about ’em. 
It’s from a speech made in the Senate by 
a guy named Senator Queen. (He is in 
the cell next to Yank’s—there is a rustling 
of paper.) Wait’ll I see if I got light enuf 
and I’ll read you. List’n. (He reads.) 
“There is a menace existing in this coun- 
try to-day which threatens the vitals 
of our fair Republic—as foul a menace 
against the very life-blood of the American 
eagle as was the foul conspiracy of Cata- 


allegory 


HIS.LATEST PLAY IS “BRUTAL, STARTLING AND DIS- 


MAYING” 


Eugene O'Neill, in “The Hairy Ape,” has written a powerful 


which the forces of capital and labor are dra 
matically contrasted, 


line against the eagles of ancient Rome! 

Voices (Disgustedly.) Aw, hell. Tell 
him to salt de tail of dat eagle! 

Voice. (Reading.) “I refer to that 
devil’s brew of rascals, jailbirds, murderers 
and cutthroats who libel all honest work 
ingmen by calling themselves the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World; but in the 
light of their nefarious plots, I call them 
the Industrious Wreckers of the World!” 


And so on. A month later we find 
Yank out of prison and applying for 
membership in the I. W. W., the officers 
of which suspect him of being a spy. 
As a result he is set upon from behind 
by a gang of huskies and overpowered. 
It is an I. W. W. local headquarters. 


SECRETARY. (Laughs mockingly at 
Yank.) Ho-ho! This is the biggest joke 
they’ve put up on us yet. Hey, you Joke! 
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Who sent you—Burns or Pinkerton? No, 
by God, you’re such a bonehead I’ll bet 
you’re in the Secret Service! Well, you 
dirty spy, you rotten agent provocator, 
you can go vack and tell whatever skunk 
is paying you blood-muney for betraying 
your brothers that he’s wasting his coin. 
You couldn’t catch a cold. And tell him 
that all he’ll ever get on us, or even has 
got, is just his own sneaking plots that 
he’s framed up to put us in jail. We are 
what our manifests says we are, neither 
more or less—and we’ll give him a copy 
of that any time he calls. And as for 
you— (He glares scornfully at Yank, 
who is sunk ina stupor.) Oh, hell, what’s 
the use of talking? You’re a brainless 
ape. 

YANK. (Aroused by the word to fierce 
but futile struggle.) What’s dat, you 
sheeney bum, yuh! 

SECRETARY. Throw him out, boys. (Jn 
spite of his struggles, this is done with 
gusto. Propelled by several kicks, Yank 
lands in the middle of the narrow cob- 
bled street. With a growl he starts to 
get up and storm the closed door, but stops 
bewildered by the confusion in his brain, 
pathetically impotent. He sits there, 
brooding, in as near to the attitude of 
Rodin’s “Thinker” as he can get in such a 
position.) 


At twilight the next day Yank is dis- 
covered in the monkey house at the Zoo. 
He is the only human being present. 
The animal cages are in shadow. Yank 
is apostrophizing a gorilla and con- 
cludes: 


YANK. Sure! Yuh’re reg’lar! You'll 
stick to de finish. Me’n yuh, huh? Bot’ 
members of dis club. We’ll put up one last 
star bout, dat’ll knock ’em offen deir seats. 
Dey’ll have to make de cages stronger 
after we’re trou! (The gorilla is strain- 
ing at his bars, growling, hopping from 
one foot to the other. Yank takes a jimmy 
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from under his coat and forces the lock 
on the cage door. He throws this ope...) 
Pardon from de govenor. Step out and 
shake hands. I’ll take yuh for a walk 
down Fif’ Avenoo. We’ll knock ’em offen 
de oith and croak wit’ de band playin’. 
Come on, brother. (The gorilla scrambics 
gingerly out of his cage, goes to Yank and 
stands looking at him. Yank keeps his 
mocking tone and holds out his hand.) ° 
Shake—de secret grip of our order. (Some- 
thing, the. tone of mockery perhaps, sud- 
denly enrages the animal. With a spring, 
he wraps his huge arms dround Yank in 
a murderous hug. There is a little crack- 
ling snap of crushed ribs, a gasping cry, 
still mocking, from Yank.) Hey, I didn’t 
say kiss me. (The gorilla lets the crushed 
body slip to the floor; stands over it un- 
certainly, considering; then picks it. up, 
throws it into the cage, shuts the door and 
shuffles off menacingly into the darkness. 
A great uproar of frightened, chattering 
and whimpering comes from the othei 
cages. Then Yank moves, groaning, open- 
ing his eyes, and there is silence. He 
mutters painfully.) Say—dey oughter 
match him with Zyb’scyo. He got me, aw 
right. I’m trou. Even him didn’t tink I 
belonged. (Then with sudden passionate 
dispair.) Christ, where do I get off at? 
Where dol fit in? (Checking himself sud- 
denly.) Aw, what de hell! No squakin’, 
see! No quittin’, get me! Croak with yer 
boots on! (He grabs hold of the bars of 
the cage and hauls himself painfully to his 
feet, looks around him bewildered and 
forces a mocking laugh.) Ladies and 
gents, step forward and take a slant at 
the one and on’y—(his voice weakening) 
one and original—hairy ape from de wilds 
of— 


He collapses on the floor of the cage 
and dies. The monkeys set up a chat- 
tering, whimpering wail. And perhaps 
the Hairy Ape at last “belongs.” 


IS WOMAN A FAILURE AS A CREATIVE 
MUSICIAN? 


musical activity women have 
created “nothing; at least noth- 
ing good” is the obiter dictum of 
an eminent English music critic, J. 


T HAT in the entire range of their 


Swinburne, embodied in a report of 
the proceedings of the Musical Asso- 
ciation of England. Handling this 
highly explosive topic without gloves, 
the critic in question recognizes that 





PARENTS ARE HELD RESPONSIBLE 


there are able women musicians but he 
declares that they “have nearly always 
the receptive mind only; while the pro- 
ductive, or creative, is peculiar to man,” 
granting, however, that a very large 
portion of men have receptive minds 
only. The mechanical faculty is main- 
tained to be absent from women and 
it is argued that music has a close 
connection with reasoning or engi- 
neering. 

The crux of the matter is reached 
when we come to test what women 
have actually done in high and seri- 
ous work. That they are far behind 
men as composers may hardly be de- 
nied, but D. C. Parker, writing in 
Musical America, is inclined to chal- 
lenge the entire accuracy of the state- 
ment that “not only are women no- 
“where in composition but they have 
done nothing in any mental branch of 
music. . . . There has never been a 
woman critic of the first order. No 
woman has brought out a system of 
harmony. No woman has written a 
leading text-book ‘on any branch of 
music. No woman has made a name 
as a teacher of composition or even of 
piano or fiddle playing. There is no 
musical literature of any note by wo- 
men.” We read, too, that woman fails 
completely as an interpreter—on the 
piano she is generally quite unable to 
play softly. 

The art of singing is brushed aside 
by the English critic as something 
that has almost nothing to do with 
musicianship. As for appreciation, the 
ballad concert is essentially a ladylike 
function, while feminine criticizm runs 
to gush. 

Much of this is admitted by the 
writer in Musical America to be true 
and he does not regard it as unchival- 
rous to say so. For “to admit un- 
pleasant facts is not to deny pleasant 
ones; and to speak of the superficial, 
butterfly type as we find her is not to 
withhold their due from the clever 
women who do actually see into the 
heart of the matter, and understand 
their subject thoroly. To grasp the 
essentials, we should have to proceed 
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like a _ scientist, marshaling figures 
and measuring results, a task hard of 
achievement. Have women greater 
opportunities for the cultivation of 
any innate gift than those usually en- 
joyed by men? If so, how does it 
come that no woman has ever written 
a ‘Poem of Ecstasy,’ a ‘Rosenkava- 
lier’? Does she lack that mysterious 
and elusive power from which such 
products emanate? Again, if she does 
lack it, is this lack attributable to the 
absence of something that man alone 
possesses; to social conditions; to the 
place alloted to her in the past; or to 
some similar cause? In my humble 
opinion, it is well worth while to lin- 
ger over such questions.” 

The backwardness of women per se 
as musicians of distinction is attrib- 
uted by this protagonist to the concep- 
tion of the place and purpose of music 
which most parents entertain. To play 
or sing is a social accomplishment for 
a girl, being an evidence of gentle up- 
bringing and a proclamation of the 
esthetic sense. So, it is complained, 
to a music teacher the girl is sent; not 
to become a musician, but to become a 
social ornament. In such cases, the 
result can easily be foretold. Per- 
haps parents more readily send their 
daughters than their sons to a music 
teacher. For it is often assumed that 
boys are unmusical animals, and that 
if a boy is eccentric enough to be mu- 
sical he will prove the fact so conclu- 
sively that the right course will never 
be in doubt. 

Hope for women as creators of har- 
mony is seen in the fact that so many 
old-established prejudices are being 
removed. The kitchen, church and 
children doctrine, for example, has 
gone into the discard and “it will not 
be without interest and instruction to 
see whether, in the next decade or so, 
women do not make vast strides in 
this direction.” 

One could go on endlessly, taking up 
all the suggestions that obtrude them- 
selves. This critic, however, frankly 
admits that he doesn’t care who writes 
our music, if only it is good. 
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THE VOICE OF THE AMERICAN ACTOR 
NEEDS MENDING 


voice has the distinction of being 

the worst voice on any stage in 
the world and its shortcomings have 
very likely contributed in no small de- 
gree to the success of the screen drama. 
Such is the contention of a critic, Stark 
Young, in the Theatre Arts Magazine, 
and he goes on to lament the fact that 
one may listen almost in vain in any 
New York theater for “a _ beautiful 
voice, a fine voice, even an expressive 
voice.” He rarely detects any sense of 
style in the use of the American stage 
voice such, for instance, as exhibits a 
constant variation of vocal quality to 
suit the kind of play it carries or the 
mood. 

By way of illustration we are told 
that in a comedy of manners like “The 
School for Scandal” the voice should 
be clear, finished, the lips expert, the 
tongue striking well on the teeth; the 
tone should always be sure of its place 
in the throat, be crisp, shining, in hand, 
like the satin and gold of the furniture 
and costumes, the rapier at the wrist, 
the lace over it, the worldliness and the 
wit. In Chekhov “it should have the 
last naturalness, every closeness to 
feeling and impulse that the moment 
reveals.” In Shakespeare “a range of 
elaborate music, suited to the style, a 
clearness with a warmth of poetic emo- 
tion.” In D’Annunzio’s drama the 
voice should be “rich and sensuous, 
metallic, shading infinitely, the voice of 
a degenerate god.” Pursuing this 
phase of the subject the writer states 
as an obvious fact that Shakespeare is 
always to be recognized first of all by 
the ear. Very much of Galsworthy’s 
failure to convince this critic lies in 
“the abandoned drought of his music’; 
and Stark Young believes that one 
of the obstacles to Ibsen’s progress 
with theater audiences, something that 
makes his work seem dry and dutiful 
- and Euclidian, is “the sterile sound of 
the acting translation.” 


Tw American, or Yankee, stage 


Every language has its voice, or 
rather an enunciation that is inextri- 
cably tied up with the language. It is 
natural that the Italian singer’s voice 
is “white” because Italian is a “white” 
language. The German tone is “dark” 
because German and English too are 
“dark” languages. “Mimi Aguglia’s 
voice, amazing in Italian, animal, pa- 
thetic, inexhaustible, becomes light and 
uninteresting when she speaks English. 
Ben-Ami is one of the few foreigners 
I have heard who can place exactly and 
naturally in English the tone they have 
always used. And Doris Keane is the 
only actor I have ever seen who could 
reproduce the Italian tone precisely 
in English. In a way the voice of a 
country’s theater, like the English or 
French or Italian, gets to be as definite 
perhaps as any actor’s.” 

The pronounced characteristic of the 
American stage voice is, apart from 
bad enunciation, declared to be a tone 
through the nose, an inflexible upper 
lip, a very insecure placement in the 
throat and a tendency to monotony. It 
is generally agreed that the tone quality 
is pleasanter in the English than in the 
American stage voice, but this critic 
thinks it is largely a matter of superior 
enunciation. He goes on to say: 


“The chief characteristic of the English 
male voice on the stage, however, is a 
kind of dry, balanced quality, the balance 
of a country house and the dry poise of 
the town club. It suits the comedy of 
manners admirably, and character parts. 
It has whimsicality, it has urbanity, the 
light touch. For tragedy on the elevated 
or very poignant scale it is a very poor 
voice indeed, despite the British claims. 
It has not enough bottom, its range is not 
wide and fluent enough; its resonance in 
the head is limited; it lacks mettle. It 
can be simple and quiet if it does not get 
too much of the breath of it and become 
prosaic. Most of all it lacks fine, virile 
roundness and volume. And all too often 
this voice betrays self-consciousness; an 
English tragic actor sometimes has a way 
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of seeming infatuated with merely hearing 
himself speak. The women on the English 
stage have very often charming voices, 
suited to comedy, to romantic plays, or 
sentimental, and to noble or delicate trag- 
edy; but not for great, passionate, tragic 
moments. They have the English tendency 
toward affectation too often, especially in 
sounding the s, where an overhissing oc- 
curs, and not rarely in the silly Georgian 
lisp. . . . As in most other English things 
compared to the French or Italian, there 
is little sense of style in the English voice. 
Britons never will be slaves, and least of 
all in technical standards; and however 
pleasing, however fine, well-bred and even 
noble an English actor’s voice may be, it is 
apt to be arbitrary, individual and un- 
finished. 

“The French voice has style and train- 
ing. Like most French things it has been 


is of the 

opinion that America has no mu- 

sical atmosphere and she main- 
tains that the giving of hundreds of 
concerts weekly and the presentation 
of a repertoire of old Italian works in 
the opera house do not themselves 
create an atmosphere. She also de- 
clares that America has no “artistic 
scenery” and that “its greatest need is 
for more creative men composers.” 
Henry T. Finck, the well-known music 
critic, agreeing with Mme. Guilbert, de- 
plores what he terms the fact that in 
this country mediocrities have crowded 
out talent. On the other hand, Percy 
Grainger, the composer, believes that 
we have as much musical atmosphere 
as any other country, and Walter Dam- 
rosch, sharing that belief, is afraid 
that our young people have not yet been 
taught to breathe it. As he points out, 
we have seven highly endowed, per- 
fectly trained orchestras, thanks to the 
generosity of certain benefactors in 
music, and these organizations are per- 
haps the best in the world, but, he ob- 
serves, between music in America and 
in Europe there is this difference: “In 
Europe music has sprung from the 
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made adequate for its own uses, as far as 
those uses go. In a burlesque it has all 
the musical resources of the jungle. In a 
drawing-room comedy it has every kind of 
variety and breeding. In witty farce the 
French vgice is like the mind itself, leap- 
ing about over the furniture; it is clear, 
high, deep, brittle, inane, persuasive. But 
in one of their own tragedies like those of 
Racine the voice of an actor like Mounet 
Sully is complete as a noble orchestra; it 
has timbre, volume, melancholy flat tones, 
and a prolonged and even resonance never 
heard on English-speaking stages... . 
The Italian voice is the most tragic of all, 
in the tragedy of the earth, the heart, the 
supreme rendering of the surface of life 
that reveals at the same time the inner 
content. There is no voice with a quality 


so immediate, so forlorn and irrevocable 
as the Italian.” 


HAS THIS COUNTRY NO MUSICAL 
ATMOSPHERE? 


YY cpinior GUILBERT 


masses upward--here it is permeating 
downward from the classes. Innate 
love for music has not in the past ex- 
isted among our so-called proletariat to 
any great extent. The exceptions are 
usually foreign born.” 

These contrasting opinions were re- 
cently expressed at a meeting in New 
York attended by a hundred represen- 
tative musicians and educators. John 
Lawrence Erb, of the Institute of 
Applied Music, voiced the conviction 
that art flourishes best, everything 
considered, where environment is not 
too dense. Thus the healthiest races 
usually live in the clear air of higher 
altitudes. “Certainly the conditions in 
America are hospitable to music, a fact 
which no one who knows America will 
deny. We should not have our orches- 
tras, our great number of visiting 
artists, if there were no audiences to 
enjoy them. As for our composers, 
they could doubtless write the sort of 
lugubrious and miasmatic things that 
the composers of Europe at the present 
day are turning out.” He considered 
it to their credit that they have re- 
frained. If, he asks pertinently, we 
have the finest symphony orchestras, 
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five of which are said to be the best in 
the world, doesn’t that indicate that 
there must be a good deal of musical 
culture in a country that lavishly sup- 
ports and generously patronizes them? 

John C. Freund, editor of Musical 
America, is quoted in that journal as 
saying that “if we have, as some think, 
neither musical atmosphere nor mu- 
sical culture, we are getting there at 
a devilishly quick pace.” Further: 


“The trouble in this country is not that 
we lack appreciation for music, is not 
that we lack talent whether in the way of 
artists or composers, is not that we are 
given over to crass materialism and profi- 
teering, but that we are dominated by a 
bitterly aggressive and sincere, but hor- 
ribly narrow - minded, Calvinism, which 
has always been opposed to music, drama, 
the arts. This influence permeates the 
home, our business men, our college life, 
our state and national legislatures and 
makes the average man cry out and 
mothers weep when one of their children 
desires to be a musician, a member of a 
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profession regarded by the Calvinists as 
harboring parasites, pariahs and prosti- 
tutes, of which we have had ample exam- 
ple in the published statements by noto- 
riety-seeking parsons, who among other 
influences would ascribe especially to the 
Hebrews all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
The truth is that our artists, musicians, 
are the real pioneers of cultural progress. 
players, singers, actors, painters, sculptors 

“We have the teachers here. We have 
the talent. We have all the elements that 
make for culture and appreciation of the 
divine mission of music, but we are afraid 
to stand up and meet the issue, afraid of 
Mrs. Grundy, afraid that certain influ- 
ences may hurt our business, our social 
standing. For years we Americans have 
stood like a lot of silly sheep, accepting 
the dictum of Europe that in all matters 
of music, art, the drama, literature, we 
are barbarians. 

“Of this attitude Mme. Yvette Guilbert 
is a good example—yet why is it that she 
continues to come here? Is it to criticize 
us or is it not rather because she finds 
appreciative audiences, a generous press 
and many, many dollars?” 





TWO SKEPTICS TELL WHY THEY CAN- 
NOT AGREE WITH CONAN DOYLE 


sense, was born in America and 

passed to England. At the pres- 
ent time, we find its ablest popular ex- 
ponents in England. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
when he came to this country two years 
ago to preach his Spiritualistic faith, 
was heard respectfully and reported 
accurately. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
arriving a few weeks ago with the same 
mission, has had an equally sympathetic 
reception. 

From Sir Arthur, as from Sir Oliver, 
have come not only unqualified asser- 
tions of belief in the survival of human 
personality and of the possibility of 
communication with “spirits,” but also 
the most minute details of the future 
world. “I am surer of what I will find 
in the next existence,” Sir Arthur says, 
“than ‘I would be if I were carried to 
the middle of Africa or of Asia and set 
down there.” In the further mysteries 
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involved in that “ectoplasm” which fig- 
ures so prominently in contemporary 
Spiritualistic literature, Sir Arthur is 
even more specific than his predecessor. 
His account of photographable “combi- 
nations of matter and ether beaten to- 
gether” is built up on a concurrence of 
testimony from mediums, “spirits” and 
living theorists on the subject. The 
luminous stuff which he says he has 
seen rising from the body of a medium 
is “a viscous substance like putty”; 
“it has been detached, and chemical and 
microscopical analysis has shown that 
it contains two kinds of cells, as well 
as carbonates and sulphates.” 

No one questions the good faith and 
sincerity of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
His belief that he has had the experi- 
ences that he describes is not chal- 
lenged. The question at issue is: Has 
he found the right explanation of these 
experiences? 





ECTOPLASM OR DELUSION? 


It is significant that one of his in- 
timate friends, Hamlin Garland, the 
novelist, who introduced him at the first 
lecture of his American tour, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, answers 
this question in the negative. Mr. Gar- 
land, like Doyle, has long been a student 
of psychic phenomena. Back in the 
‘nineties he was President of the Amer- 
ican Psychical Society. He has written 
three books on the subject. 

When he opened the Carnegie Hall 
meeting, he made the remark: “I am 
ready to be convinced.” 

At his home on the following evening 
he was asked by a New York World 
reporter: “Were you convinced?” 

He replied: “No,” tho he granted all 
the phenomena that Sir Arthur had de- 
scribed. “I have seen apparitions and 
talked with them,” he said. “I have 
seen ectoplasm and touched it, have 
hear voices and have had messages that 
I was utterly unable to explain.” He 
continued: 


“But I regard them as part of an in- 
explicable biology. I do not think they 
necessarily have anything to do with the 
return of the dead. 

“In all these experiences, the personality 
somehow fails when pushed hard. The 
psychic transmits false messages with the 
same confidence as true ones. It is as if 
the psychic were a sort of wireless receiv- 
ing station, and, like a boy with a wireless 
set who gets a conversation from some- 
where, he does not know whether it is true 
or false; he only knows he gets it. 

“The receiving station simile is some- 
thing like Doyle’s theory, but he conceives 
the messages as coming from the dead, 
while I think they may be received from 
the living, tho the psychic may be quite 
honest. They are inexplicable, but they 
are absolutely linked with the body. Forces 
originating in the body of the psychic or 
the sitter, or some one else, may be at 
work. 

“IT am ready to give up my opinion on 
the minute the weight of evidence con- 
strains me; but one cannot will oneself 
into a belief, there must be the evidence. 
I am not convinced. 

“Doyle has been bereaved. I have not. 
He, like many others, goes to his studies 
yearning for a message from those he has 
lost. I go to them because I want to un- 
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derstand what is causing these strange 
phenomena. 

“I think it is a fine, brave thing for 
Doyle to stand up and say frankly what 
he believes. It will hurt him with some 
people; but I admire him tremendously 
for it. 

“But as to death—perhaps that is the 
great mystery that is never to be solved. 
But in our efforts we may discover many 
wonderful things about life.” 


So much for the testimony of Hamlin 
Garland. Let us turn, next, to the more 
sensational evidence published in the 
London Saturday Review by Filson 
Young, of the editorial staff of that 
weekly. It seems that Young, a few 
weeks before the departure of Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle for America, ex- 
pressed to the latter his desire to at- 
tend a Spiritualistic séance. He had 
been, he says, quite sympathetically dis- 
posed toward Spiritualism and wanted 
to test at first hand the reality of its 
phenomena. Sir Arthur declared that 


he would be glad to gratify his wish, 


and named a date and a place. 

The place was a house at Highgate, 
in London, and the medium chosen for 
the occasion was a Mrs. Johnson. In 
addition to Sir Arthur and Lady Conan 
Doyle, Mrs. Johnson and Young, there 
were present a number of ladies and 
gentlemen. Mr. Young speaks of four 
women “who to judge by their conver- 
sation were already convinced believ- 
ers,” and he says that “there was a 
general impression established that we 
owed Mrs. Johnson all our support and 
sympathy.” 

The guests assembled in one of the 
lower rooms of the house and seated 
themselves in a circle. A zinc trumpet 
about four feet in length was set on 
its broader end on the floor in the 
middle of the circle. A graphophone 
and a musical box were also provided to 
furnish the “vibration” necessary for 
the production of spirit voices. Sir 
Arthur had already explained that the 
voices they would first hear would be 
those of the medium’s “guides,” Dave 
and Jock, soldiers who had been killed 
in the War, one a lad from Glasgow 
and another a Lancashire man. 
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The light was turned off. The séance 
opened with prayer followed by sacred 
and secular music. Presently, during a 
tune on the gramophone, a man’s voice 
was heard. It was “Dave” (so Young 
was told) and soon it was “Jock.” The 
voices came as tho sounding through 
the tube of the trumpet, which seemed, 
Mr. Young says, to be waving about 
in the air. “The tapping of finger 
nails on its metallic surface could be 
distinctly heard.” This went on for 
some quarter of an hour; sometimes 
“Dave,” sometimes “Jock,” and some- 
times the medium speaking, but never 
all three at once. Mr. Young was im- 
pressed by a similarity of the three 
voices, and from that moment was un- 
able to think of the spirit voices as 
originating otherwise than from the 
mouth of some one present. 

In a few minutes another voice, a 
child’s voice, was heard. The direction 
of the trumpet was apparently horizon- 
tal, and Mr. Young noticed that a kind 
of double voice could be heard; one 
issuing from the end of the trumpet, 
the other and more breathy sound, “as 
of breath impinging on the edge of 
metal,” from somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Mrs. Johnson. He was now 
convinced that one of a half-dozen very 
simple natural agencies was at work, 
and determined to put his conviction to 
the test. 

The next voice heard was that of a 
woman. The lady sitting next to Mr. 
Young was obviously moved and en- 
tirely credulous. She thought that her 
mother was speaking and, when Mr. 
Young touched her, she thought that 
her mother was touching her. 

Mr. Young stretched out a hand in 
the dark and gently grasped what 
proved to be the broad end of the trum- 
pet. It was supported horizontally at 
its other end, and when he grasped it 
the other end was immediately let go. 
With immense care, avoiding -making 
any noise or movement in his chair, he 
lifted it over the head of the lady and 
laid it.on the floor behind Sir Arthur’s 
chair. 

There were no more spirit voices that 
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afternoon. The last voice they had 
heard had stopped when the trumpet 
was seized. In a few minutes Young 
twisted round again, fished for the 
trumpet in the dark, lifted it over the 
heads of his unsuspecting neighbors, 
and deposited it carefully within the 
circle—out of reach of the medium. 

That was all. The séance was soon 
over; the light was turned on; and 
Young, as he left the house, said to the 
lady he had deceived: “I cannot go away 
without telling you that the person who 
touched you was not your mother but 
me; and the voice you heard was not 
your mother’s but Mrs. Johnson’s.” 

On the following day Mr. Young 
wrote a letter to Sir Arthur in which 
he said: “I can say at once to you 
about this séance that no manifesta- 
tion of supernatural force occurred 
there; that the origin and method of 
production of such manifestations as 
did occur were plainly apparent to me. 
To my very great regret I came to the 
clear conclusion that, with one possible 
exception, the people present were un- 
consciously but very willingly deceiving 
themselves and one another.” 

Sir Arthur was furious, and, in a 
lengthy communication printed in the 
Saturday Review, accused Mr. Young 
of conduct unbecoming a gentleman. 
He wrote, among other things: 


“As to the direction of the trumpet, of 
course it pointed away from the medium, 
since the power comes from her and the 
trumpet is actually attached to her by an 
ectoplasmic band. 

“It is really your want of knowledge and 
experience, and not the medium, which 
you are exposing all the time. If you 
would appreciate that this is a deep mat- 
ter, and that it is impossible that a tyro 
could solve at the first glance what has 
baffled so many thousand, you would have 
gained the beginnings of wisdom. 

“You seized the trumpet and you felt 
resistance. This is entirely what one 
could expect, since the trumpet is held by 
the aforesaid ectoplasmic rod, which is a 
material object. You put the trumpet on 
the floor and the proceedings stopped. 
What is there in all this? It could not 
have been otherwise. Even mental want 
of harmony can retard or spoil a séance, 
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and when on the top of this is added levity, 
deceit and actual physical interference 
there was no possibility of reestablishing 
those delicate conditions which are essen- 
tial to success.” 


Mr. Young, however, has held to his 
adverse verdict on the entire séance. It 
proved nothing, he says, except the 
“gross materialism” of some Spiritual- 
ists. He adds: 


“There is a real philosophy of Spiritual- 
ism, and there is a quack philosophy; and 
I think that serious Spiritualists would 
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be the first to condemn this crazy search 
for ‘evidences’ through channels which 
are continually being proved to be fraudu- 
lent. Surrounded by a world full of 
beauty and true Spiritualism, as well as 
of pain and suffering, they turn their 
eyes from the study of the things about 
them, the meaning of which can only be 
discerned through the heart and mind, to 
the study of things which they claim can 
be observed with the aid of trumpets, tam- 
bourines, chewed paper, feeble jokes and 
manifestations of a kind which most people 
take trouble to avoid in this world, and 
will certainly not hope to encounter in the 
next.” 


THE GLORIFICATION OF COMMON 


SENSE BY 


ORE than one critic of insight in 
M England, France and Italy has 
wondered at the “universality” 
of Moliére, seeing that his art, his char- 
acters, his situations and his career 
were all so essentially French. The 
explanation, at least to that brilliant 
member of the French Academy, Robert 
de Flers, is to be found in the com- 
mon sense of Moliére, that common 
sense which the creator of Tartuffe and 
George Dandin and Monsieur Jourdain 
is perpetually establishing as the foun- 
dation of the life that can be lived. The 
life that can be lived is the thing that 
concerns Moliére. It is his atmosphere. 
It is permissible to wonder at times if 
the life revealed in the plays of Racine 
or Corneille could actually be lived 
by anybody anywhere. The characters 
these men of genius bring upon the 
scene are heroic, daring, tremendous, 
but in their careers common sense is in 
abeyance, it has fled from the distracted 
company forever. Moliére never gets 
us into such a blind alley. The door of 
common sense is ever open, the refuge 
of the romantic, the unfortunate, the 
despairing. 

Because of this unexpected charac- 
terization, Moliére, essentially Gallic, 
borrowing all his qualities from the at- 
mosphere of the reign of the sun-king, 
taking his cue from the court of Louis 
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XIV., makes his eternal appeal to all 
mankind. The quality he exemplifies 
is essentially French and here again he 
is a surprize to mankind. How often 
are we told that common sense is an 
English trait! They have a little of it 
—now and then—agrees the French 
critic, but the soul of the English is 
not interpenetrated with it as anyone 
may see who studies their poetry and 
their theater and their politics and their 
wars. Nor was the rest of the world, 
any more than the English, disposed to 
see in the quality called common sense 
an essential French attribute, a heri- 
tage of the Gallic people, the thing 
which makes them what they are. In 
Moliére the manifestation of common 
sense as something peculiarly French 
comes as a blazing glory to dazzle the 
world. It is the trait that underlies 
French taste, French manners, social 
and political, French life itself, says the 
great critic of the Temps. 

This truth has at times been obscured 
and always in an age which neglects 
Moliére. , There is an idea in England, 
M. de Flers notes with regret, that the 
dominating French trait is love of glory, 
and no doubt the French do love glory. 
Yet is there a stage in the career of 
glory at which a man risks being ridic- 
ulous, a stage at which his common 
sense must step in and save him from 
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cies of the Greek tragedians, 
with all their horrors, to 
the sweet sentimentality of 
Goethe, to the abominations 
of the restoration stage in 
England. We are so used to 
common sense, that is, to its 
establishment as a solid qual- 
ity, just as we are so accus- 
tomed to parliamentary insti- 
tutions, that we forget what 
the world was when it glori- 
fied its Orlando furiosos and 
its heroes of the cape and 
sword. We forget what cour- 
age it required to put an im- 
aginary invalid on the scene 
in an age consecrated to the 
pills of the quack. How igno- 
rant of what we have escaped 
we still remain is shown by 
our surprize at the hatred 
that burned so hotly against 
Moliére, The pedant, the hum- 








THE PLAYWRIGHT AND ACTOR WHO INCARNATED MOST 
COMPLETELY THE SPIRIT OF THE THEATER 

No man was so identified with his plays and his stage as 

Moliére lived in and for the 

theater so completely that even his domestic difficulties were 

a trifle too theatrical and the miseries that pursued him seem 


Moliére—not even Shakespeare. 
almost stagy and melodramatic. 


the fate of Don Quixote. The crisis in 
Moliére finds its solution in the ulti- 
mate common sense of even a Monsieur 
Jourdain, absurd as he makes himself. 
When a villain goes too far it is be- 
cause his common sense has failed him, 
as did that of Tartuffe. The crying 
need of a little common sense in the 
conduct of one’s life is the lesson of 
Tartuffe and for that very reason it 
remains the darling of the French 
stage, having been performed more fre- 
quently upon it than any other of the 
great plays of Moliére. 

Common sense, as a guide through 
the mazes of mortal existence, may be 
said to date from Moliére. Because his 
fame and his works have gone around 
the world, it is a better place to live in 
and we are not all such fools as we 
were. Imagine, urges the French aca- 
demician, a world without its Moliére, 
a world left wholly to the tender mer- 


bug, the parasite and the fool 
all agree in resenting common 
sense and its champion. 

His weapon was laughter. 
M. de Flers asserts that Mo- 
lieré taught mankind to re- 
spect laughter as the great 
weapon of the insulted intelligence, of 
the outraged soul, the refuge of the 
pessimist, the consolation of the mis- 
understood, the wronged, the -rejected 
of men. There is something inevi- 
table in the coincidence that a Bergson, 
writing upon so difficult a theme as 
laughter, must find so many of his 
illustrations in the work of Moliére. 
There is nothing to wonder at in the 
unfailing interest of the French in their 
Moliére either, for he is the mirror of 
their souls, he enables them to compre- 
hend themselves just as he has helped 
the alien world to understand them. 
He who would understand the French 
must know Monsieur Jourdain and his 
wife—never forget his wife! He must 
hear the laugh that rings through the 
theater when the hypocrite Tartuffe has 
the mask torn from his countenance at 
last. He must witness the scene at the 
bedside of the invalid. He must con- 
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sider the weakness of Sganarelle, the 
incorrigible logic of Arnolphe who 
at forty-two is determined to wed a 
nymph of sixteen, the rigidity of Al- 
ceste, the solitary comic character on 
the stage, perhaps, who has no fear of 
ridicule, who actually enjoys being ri- 
diculous and finds in his absurdity in 
others’ eyes an actual consolation, all 
men being to him so odious that he 
would grieve if they thought him good 
or wise. 

The common sense of Moliére accord- 
ingly explains his hold upon a people 
who, like the French, seem to set com- 
mon sense above all other elements in 
the art of life humanly considered. 


England does not hold her Shakespeare 
in such honor, for Moliére is never off 
the French stage, so far as his master- 
pieces are concerned, whereas in Lon- 
don years may pass before anyone sees 
Richard III. performed or Cymbeline 
or The Tempest or Troilus and Cres- 
sida. In Spain the immortal Calderon 
—with one work as great as Hamlet or 
Oedipus or Tartuffe—is played fitfully, 
irregularily. In France, they cannot 
live without Moliére regularly, and here 
again the French reveal how completely 
they live on the plane of common sense, 
a quality encountered in their land more 
fully developed than elsewhere, a fact 
attested by the fame of Moliére. 





NEW FICTION EXPOSING THE PLIGHT 
OF THE NEGRO 


T HE pathos of racial subjection and 


racial inferiority finds memorable 

expression in two recent Amer- 
ican novels that are being widely dis- 
cussed. The first, “White and Black” 
(Harcourt), by H. A. Shands, is laid in 
a Texas cotton-raising community. The 
second, “Birthright” (Century), by T. 
S. Stribling, is a tale of a Tennes- 
see river-town. Both are the work of 
Southern writers who until now have 
not been known as novelists, and both 
are distinguished by intense sincerity. 
We feel, as we read these books, the 
very atmosphere of a Southern com- 
munity. We begin to understand some- 
thing of the real difficulties of the race- 
problem. The stories are worth read- 
ing for their own sakes, but they are 
more than stories—they are indictment 
and challenge. 

The dominating spirit in “White and 
Black” is one of stark realism. The 
six or eight families who move through 
its pages are made up of plain men and 
women and children bound down to the 
life of the soil. The hero of the story 
and by far its finest figure, Will Robert- 
son, is master of a plantation mainly 
worked by negroes. 

The most significant part of the story 


may be said to pass in Robertson’s 
mind. He sums up the quandary, the 
alternate hopes, fears and prejudices, 
of a white man who has to deal with 
colored people. He has so much of real 
nobility that he is willing even to die 
for the negroes, if necessary, and actu- 
ally does so, on the last page of the 
book, when a Ku Klux mob is trying to 
break into the home of a negro pastor. 
At another crisis in the story he shel- 
ters in his hayloft a negro pursued by 
a mob. He is of the type who, in any 
Southern community, would brave the 
anger of a mob by pleading that even 
a rapist should be tried and punished 
by the orderly processes of the law. 
“Black and White” describes one such 
gesture on his part with a vividness 
that lives in the mind of the reader long 
after the book has been laid down. 

The total effect of his efforts, how- 
ever, seems almost negligible. Mr. 
Shands conveys the idea that negroes 
are children, imitative of the whites 
and quick to adopt their vices, but sel- 
dom capable of standing on their own 
feet. While the attitude of many of the 
white men toward the negro women is 
putrid, we are led to the conclusion 
that many of the negro women invite 
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HE SEES THE SOUTH WITHOUT 


ILLUSION 
H. A. Shands’ portrayal of race-difficulties in 
“White and Black’ is depressing, but not ~ 
hopeless, 


their fate. There is haunting psychol- 
ogy in Mr. Shands’ account of how 
the Robertson boy, at the age of puber- 
ty, is drawn, almost against his will, 
into carnal relations with negro girls, 
and we cannot remember, in any novel 
of recent years, a more poignant scene 
than that in which the heartbroken 
father of one of these girls beats his 
master’s favorite horse in a fury of 
impotent anguish and revenge. 

There is much talk of the Ku Klux 
Klan in “White and Black” and even a 
partial justification of its revival. “I 
think it would be a fine idea,” Mr. 
Robertson says, “to have a non-partisan, 
non-sectarian organization of men who 
are really interested in the enforcement 


of the law through the regularly elected . 


officers and in the promotion of racial 
purity and the uplift of both races. But 
membership in the organization should 
not be secret or exclusive. And it 
should encourage its members to study 


the race question, and should award 
substantial prizes for the best sugges- 
tions looking toward its solution. It 
seems to me that a world of good might 
be accomplished in such a way. The 
main trouble with us all now, I think, 
is that we don’t know what to do.” 

If “White and Black” is mainly a 
study of the interaction of the two 
races on a Southern plantation, “Birth- 
right” may be described as the story of 
a negro idealist who dreams of redeem- 
ing his race and fails utterly. The hero 
of the story, Peter Siner, is shown as 
he returns from Harvard University to 
the squalid village in which his mother 
lives. The pictures we get of “Nigger- 
town” are unforgetable: the dusty or 
muddy street, the stuffy, dilapidated 
cabins, the unhygienic well, the primi- 
tive social and moral code, the peculiar 
relations to the neighboring white men’s 
settlement—which send any of the ne- 
groes trudging obediently to any white 
man on the most casually transferred 
message, but which do not bring even 
the white doctor to a dying black woman 
until a white man has intervened. 

Peter is a mulatto. In his mind surge 
not only the ancient miseries of his 
race but also the aspirations of the 
whites. Mr. Stribling wants us to see 
that the mixture of white blood in a 
colored man, while it helps to educate 
and refine him, often tends to make life 
harder for him. 

As it turns out, Peter is absurdly in- 
adequate. He wants to found a school 
in which his race may learn to do 
the things that white men do. But 
when he attempts to buy the property 
essential to his experiment, he is tricked 
by a clause in the deed which makes it 
impossible for colored people to use the 
property. He is almost equally unfor- 
tunate in his personal relations. His 
mother dies obsessed by the idea that 
his Harvard education has made a chasm 


between them, and the woman that he 


loves has all the vices of her race. 

Mr. Stribling’s picture of the negro 
is depressing in the extreme. He in- 
timates, in one place, that an acceptance 
of Darwinism might do more than any- 
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thing else to give the colored races ra- 
cial dignity in the eyes of white men, 
but the argument is double-edged in the 
sense that it might lead to a conception 
of the brotherhood of brutes, in which 
the stronger prevails, rather than to a 
conception of the brotherhood of man. 
The real tragedy of the South, as it ap- 
pears in this novel, is that the white 
man has dehumanized the negro and 
that the negro has taken himself at the 
white man’s valuation. This self-de- 
preciation goes so far that the negro 
comes to regard everything of value as 
“white.” “It was the white blood in his 
own veins,” we are told, “that had sent 
Peter struggling up North, that had 
brought him back with this flame in his 
heart for his own people. It was the 
white blood in Cissie that kept her 
struggling to stand up, to speak an un- 
broken tongue, to gather around her 
the delicate atmosphere and charm of a 
gentlewoman. It was their part of the 
tragedy of millions of mixed blood in the 
South.” In this spirit, Peter marries 
and goes North for the second time. 

We leave him as he goes. Nothing 
is certain except his failure, as nothing 
in “White and Black” is certain except 
the death of the high-minded Robert- 
son. If we feel too keenly the lack, in 
both novels, of any real solution of the 
problems they raise, we can console 
ourselves with their sterling honesty. 
They blink nothing. We have not had 
anything quite like them before in 
American literature. 

There is much, of course, in current 
negro life that neither of these books 
take any notice of. Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
in the New York Nation, speaks of such 
organized movements as the Urban 
League, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Garvey movement, the negro press, the 
negro colleges. She continues: 


“Nor do white efforts toward race de- 
mocracy come into their pictures. Their 
cameras are pointed lower. It is frank- 
ly low life, low on both sides, that they 
are concerned with showing. Why were 
these books written? Both bear on 
every page the stamp of disinterestedness. 





AN INTERPRETER OF THE NEGRO SOUL 


T. S. Stribling’s “Birthright” is hailed by 

Charles Hanson Towne in the New York 

Tribune as the best Southern novel in ten 
years, 


‘White and Black’—the more sustained 
and impressive of the two—is evidently 
amateur; and Mr. Stribling writes like 
one sophisticated indeed for his age, but 
still immature. Both are free from the 
only-half-in-earnest tone of the too thoroly 
professional. On the other hand, neither 
of them seems to have any very serious 
intention in advancing his odds and ends 
of timid remedies. It would seem, at 
times, as if the author of ‘Birthright’ had 
hoped to make a theory out of love and 
the principle of the woman’s choice. But 
the whole affair between the mulatto and 
the octoroon is so tepid and so casual 
that the ups and downs of its progress 
leave the reader regretting the exciting 
Jim-Crow realism of the first fifty pages 
as the really significant part of the book. 
In ‘White and Black,’ too, the last page 
expires on a mere sigh of profound dis- 
quiet. Was it written only to free the la- 
boring heart of one who had long and 
sharply observed these things? Or is 
it propaganda, that subtlest propaganda, 
which purposely deletes all weakening 
opinion from the invincible oratory of the 
facts?” 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS ON LOVE AND 
MARRIAGE 


HE very antithesis of what is 
generally described as the Puri- 
tan attitude toward sexual prob- 
lems is expressed in Havelock Ellis’ 
latest book, “Little Essays in Love and 
Virtue” (Doran). And yet Mr. Ellis 
expresses himself with such good taste 
and intelligence that he is likely to re- 
ceive a tribute of respect from even 
those who oppose his attitude. He is 
surely one of the ablest Englishmen 
writing to-day. He is sometimes char- 
acterized as the greatest living author- 
ity on sex. He is able to appraise and 
appreciate the life and work of men 
so different as St. Francis and Casa- 
nova, Huysmans and Tolstoy, Ibsen and 
George Chapman, Nietzsche and Her- 
bert Spencer, Diderot and Cowley, 
Remy de Gourmont and Walter Pater. 
The “power of Spring” is in his new 
book, exclaims an enthusiastic admirer 
in the London Saturday Review: “the 
heavenly power which ‘makes all things 
new.’ ”’ 

It is Mr. Ellis’ central position that 
what the world needs is not less pas- 
sion, but more. Or, to state his view 
in another way, he would say that what 
the world needs is a new and finer sort 
of passion. There can be no greater 
delusion, he thinks, than to suppose that 
sexual abstinence or a colorless “purity” 
are admirable. If it is true that no 
special harm results from abstinence, 
it is equally true, he contends, that no 
special good comes from it. He says 
that he has not been able to find that 
abstinent Roman Catholic priests are 
in any conspicuous way superior to 
their marrying Protestant brethren, 
and he quotes figures to show that the 
very physicians who have recommended 
continence as harmless, if not bene- 
ficial, have not practised what they 
preached. 

Mr. Ellis relies for the main part of 
his argument on the mysterious “hor- 
mones” about which we are reading so 


much nowadays in medical and scientific 
literature. He writes: 


“The progress of chemico-physiological 
research during recent years has now 
brought us to new ground for our build- 
ing. Indeed, the image might well be 
changed altogether, and it might be said 
that science has entirely transferred the 
drama of reproduction to a new stage with 
new actors. Therewith the immense em- 
phasis placed on excretion, and the inevi- 
table reaction that emphasis aroused, both 
alike disappear. The sexual protagonists 
are no longer at the surface but within 
the most secret recesses of the organism, 
and they appear to science under the name 
of Hormones or Internal Secretions, al- 
ways at work within and never themselves 
condescending to appear at all. Those 
products of the sexual glands which in 
both sexes are cast out of the body, and 
at an immature stage of knowledge ap- 
peared to be excretions, are of primary 
reproductive importance, but, as regards 
the sexual constitution of the individual, 
they are of far less importance than the 
internal secretions of these very same 
glands. It is, however, by no means only 
the specifically sexual glands which thus 
exert a sexual influence within the or- 
ganism. Other glands in the brain, the 
throat, and the abdomen—such as the 
thyroid and the adrenals—are also elabo- 
rating fermentative secretions to throw 
into the system. Their mutual play is so 
elaborate that it is only beginning to be 
understood. . . . It is in the complex play 
of these secretions that we now seek the 
explanation of all the peculiarities of sex- 
ual constitution, imperfect or one-sided 
physical and psychic development, the va- 
rious approximations of the male to female 
bodily and emotional disposition, of the 
female to the male, all the numerous gra- 
dations that occur, naturally as we now 
see, between the complete man and the 
complete woman.” 


In the light of this knowledge, Have- 
lock Ellis continues, we can no longer 
think of sex in the old way. The sexual 
activities of the organism are “not 
mere responses to stimulation, absent 
if we choose to apply no stimulus, never 
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troubling us if we run away from them, 
harmless if we enclose them within a 
high wall.” Nor do they constitute a 
mere excretion, or a mere appetite, 
which we can control by a system of 
hygiene and dietetics. ‘We better un- 
derstand the psycho-sexual constitution 
if we regard the motive power behind 
it as a dynamic energy, produced and 
maintained by a complex mechanism at 
certain inner foci of the body, and real- 
ize that whatever periodic explosive 
manifestations may take place at the 
surface, the primary motive source lies 
in the intimate recesses of the organ- 
ism, while the outcome is the whole 
physical and spiritual energy of our 
being under those aspects which are 
most forcible and most aspiring and 
even most ethereal.” 

The primary end of marriage is to 
beget and bear offspring until they are 
able to take care of themselves. Yet, 
from an early period in human history, 
Mr. Ellis points out, a secondary func- 
tion of sexual union had been slowly 
growing up to become one of the great 
objects of marriage. 


“Among animals, it may be said, and 
even sometimes in man, the sexual impulse, 
when once aroused, makes but a short and 
swift circuit through the brain to reach 
its consummation. But as the brain and 
its faculties develop, powerfully aided by 
the very difficulties of the sexual life, the 
impulse for sexual union has to traverse 
ever longer, slower, more painful paths, 
before it reaches—and sometimes it never 
reaches—its ultimate object. This means 
that sex gradually becomes intertwined 
with all the highest and subtlest human 
emotions and activities, with the refine- 
ments of social intercourse, with high ad- 
venture in every sphere, with art, with 
religion. The primitive animal instinct, 
having the sole end of procreation, be- 
comes on its way to that end the inspiring 
stimulus to all those psychic energies 
which in civilization we count most pre- 
cious. This function is thus, we see, a 
by-product. But, as we know, even in our 
human factories, the by-product is some- 
times more valuable than the product. 
That is so as regards the functional 
products of human evolution. The hand 
was produced out of the animal forelimb 
with the primary end of grasping the 


things we materially need, but as a by- 
product the hand has developed the func- 
tion of making and playing the piano and 
the violin, and that secondary functional 
by-product of the hand we account, even 
as measured by the rough test of money, 
more precious, however less materially 
necessary, than its primary function. It 
is, however, only in rare and gifted na- 
tures that transformed sexual energy be- 
comes of supreme value for its own sake 
without ever attaining the normal physi- 
cal outlet. For the most part the by- 
product accompanies the product, through- 
out, thus adding a secondary, yet peculiar- 
ly sacred and specially human, object of 
marriage to its primary animal object. 
This may be termed the spiritual object of 
marriage.” 


There is something pathetic, we are 
told, in the spectacle of those among 
us who are still only able to recognize 
the animal end of marriage and who 
point to the example of the lower 
animals — among whom the biological 
conditions are entirely different —as 
worthy of our imitation. “It has taken 
God—or Nature, if we will—unknown 
millions of years of painful struggle to 
evolve Man, and to raise the human 
species above that helpless bondage 
to reproduction which marks the lower 
animals. But on these people it has all 
been wasted. They are at the animal 
stage still. They have yet to iearn the 
A BC of love.” Mr. Ellis cites as an 
example of this kind of limitation the 
view recently expressed by an Anglican 
bishop, the Bishop of Southwark, when 
he appeared as a witness before the 
National Birthrate Commission in Lon- 
don. The Bishop declared that procrea- 
tion is the sole legitimate object of 
marriage and that intercourse for any 
other end was a degrading act of mere 
“self-gratification.” On this Mr. Ellis 
makes the comment: “Such a notion 
obviously cannot be carried into general 
practice, putting aside the question as 
to whether it would be desirable, and 
it may be added that it would have the 
result of shutting out from the life of 
love altogether those persons who, for 
whatever reason, feel that it is their 
duty to refrain from having children at 
all. It is the attitude of a handful of 
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Pharisees seeking to thrust the bulk of 
mankind into Hell. All this confusion 
and evil comes of the blindness which 
cannot know that, beyond the primary 
animal end of propagation in marriage, 
there is a secondary but more exalted 
spiritual end.” Mr. Ellis proceeds: 


“It is needless to insist how intimately 
that secondary end of marriage is bound 
up with the practice of birth-control. 
Without birth-control, indeed, it could fre- 
quently have no existence at all, and even 
at the best seldom be free from discon- 
certing possibilities fatal to its very es- 
sence. Against these disconcerting possi- 
bilities is often placed, on the other side, 
the un-esthetic nature of the contracep- 
tives associated with birth-control. Yet, 
it must be remembered, they are of a part 
with the whole of our civilized human 
life. We at no point enter the spiritual 
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save through the material. Forel has in 
this connection compared the use of con- 
traceptives to the use of eye-glasses. Eye- 
glasses are equally un-esthetic, yet they 
are devices, based on Nature, wherewith 
to supplement the deficiencies of Nature. 
However in themselves unesthetic, for 
those who need them they make the 
esthetic possible. Eye-glasses and contra- 
ceptives alike are a portal to the spiritual 
world for many who, without them, would 
find that world largely a closed book. 
“Birth-control is affecting, and promis- 
ing to affect, many functions in our social 
life. By furnishing the means to limit 
the size of families, which would other- 
wise be excessive, it confers the greatest 
benefit on the family and especially on the 
mother. By rendering easily possible a 
selection in parentage and the choice of 
the right time and circumstances for con- 
ception it is, again, the chief key to the 
eugenic improvement of the race.” 


AUTO-SUGGESTION COMES 
TO THE FORE 


NEW word has entered into the 
A currency of language and is find- 

ing its way into leading articles, 
cartoons, lectures and homilies. It is 
“Couéism,” based on the name of Emile 
Coué, a psychotherapist who lately left 
his clinic at Nancy, France, to carry 
his doctrines through England. There 
is something amazing about the way in 
which his fame has spread. His cures, 
in many instances, have been sensa- 
tional. He is said to have been par- 
ticularly successful in alleviating the 
sufferings of wounded soldiers. At the 
present time, “Couéism,” as a topic of 
discussion in England, eclipses psycho- 
analysis, the gland-theory, and all the 
other remedies for human ills that have 
lately been offered. 

The “Coué Formula” is based on the 
principle of auto-suggestion and is sim- 
plicity itself. Here it is: 

“very morning before you are fully 
awake, and every evening as soon as you 
are in bed, close your eyes and murmur 
twenty times in succession the following 
phrase: 





Day by day, 
In every way, 
I am getting better and better. 


The phraze is a general one, and the words 
‘in every way’ are applicable to every- 
thing. 

“It is well to be provided with a piece 
of string with twenty knots tied in it so 
that the counting may be mechanical. 

“Let this auto-suggestion be made with 
confidence, with faith. The greater the 
conviction the more rapid and certain will 
be the results. 

“Further, each time, whether by night 
or by day, a physical or moral suffering 
is experienced, affirm instantly to yourself 
that you will not consciously encourage its 
existence and that you can make it dis- 
appear. Then if possible close your eyes 
and isolate yourself in thought, pass your 
hands lightly over the seat of the pain, or 
on the forehead if the suffering be men- 
tal, and say as quickly as possible, aloud, 
‘it’s going,’ as long as the necessity re- 
mains. On each recurrence of the pain 


employ the same method. 

“These exercizes must be made with 
great simplicity and, above all, without 
effort.” 
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For those who want not 
only the formula, but its 
reason for being, has been 
written a book, “The Practice 
of Auto-Suggestion,”* by an 
English disciple of Coué, C. 
Harry Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
tells us that “auto-suggestion 
is not a pseudo-religion like 
Christian Science or ‘New 
Thought,’ but a scientific 
method” based on the discov- 
eries of modern psychology. 
This psychology teaches that 
the conscious and unconscious 
regions of the mind are con- 
tinually acting and reacting 
on one another; that the un- 
conscious—which is dominated 
by feeling—is the storehouse 
of memory, and also a power- 
house which provides the en- 
ergy for conscious thought 
and action and—an essential 
point——supervizes the proc- 
esses of the body. The basiclaw 
of auto-sugestion is that “ev- 
ery idea which enters the con- 
scious mind, if it is accepted 
by the unconscious, is trans- 
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formed by it into a reality.” Emile Coué, who lately left his clinic at Nancy, France, to 
© 4) s carry his doctrine through England, is said to be extraordi- 
It 18 Coué’s contention that narily successful in curing certain kinds of blindness, speech 


the imagination, rather than 
the will, is the all-important 
factor in mental healing. ‘When the 
imagination and the will are in con- 
flict,” M. Coué says, “the imagination 
invariably gains the day.” This, Mr. 
Brooks points out, is a literal appli- 
cation of “Resist not evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” It is explained 
in this way: An idea is accepted by 
the unconscious when it evokes similar 
ideas; it is rejected when it is asso- 
ciated with contrary ideas. As an ex- 
ample the author instances the contrary 
effects of suggesting sea-sickness in the 
one case to a sailor and in the other 
to a timid passenger on board a ship. 
To the sailor the word sea-sickness is 
associated with his own immunity from 





* THE PRACTICE OF AUTO-SUGGESTION, BY THE 
METHOD OF M. Cové. By C. Harry Brooks. With 
a Preface by M. Coué. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


impediments, chronic indigestion and partial paralysis 


it; to the passenger it accords with his 
own fears. Mr. Brooks goes on: 


“We may think of the Unconscious as a 
tide which ebbs and flows. In sleep it 
seems to submerge the conscious alto- 
gether, while at our moments of full wake- 
fulness, when the attention and will are 
both at work, the tide is at its lowest 
ebb. . . . This submersion of the conscious 
mind is called by Baudouin the ‘outcrop- 
ping of the subconscious.’ The highest de- 
gree of outcropping, compatible with the 
conscious direction of our thoughts, occurs 
just before we fall asleep and just after 
we wake.” 


Hence M. Coué recommends that 
the good suggestion should be made 
principally at those times. Moreover, 
“auto-suggestion and the usual medical 
practice should go hand in hand.” Faith 
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in the system is, of course, essential, 
but “auto-suggestion is above all things 
easy. Its greatest enemy is effort. The 
more simple and unforced the manner 
of its performance the more potently 
and profoundly it works. This is shown 
by the fact that its most remarkable 
results have been secured by children 
and by simple French peasants.” 

Mr. Brooks advizes religious people 
to add the words “by the help of God” 
to the Coué Formula. He thinks that 
auto-suggestion, properly understood, 
has much in common with true religion. 


“It teaches the doctrine of the inner life 
which saints and sages have proclaimed 
through all ages. ... Suppose we find 
that the power Christ gave to his dis- 
ciples to work miracles of healing was not 
a gift conferred on a few selected indi- 
viduals, but was the heritage of all men; 
that the Kingdom of Heaven within us to 
which he alluded was available in a simple 
way for the purging and elevation of our 
common life, for procuring sounder health 
and sweeter minds. . .. Auto-suggestion 
is no substitute for religion; it is rather 
a new weapon added to the religious 
armory. If as a mere scientific technique 
it can yield such results, what might it 
not do as the expression of those high 
yearnings for perfection which religion in- 
corporates?” 


All of this has led to animated 
discussion in which, on the whole, 
a sympathetic attitude predominates. 
In some quarters, however, the Coué 
Formula is treated with scorn. We 
find, for instance, the English psycho- 
analytic authority, Ernest Jones, dis- 
missing the new gospel as “‘a repetition 
of the more elementary of the truisms 
enunciated by the Nancy School of forty 
or fifty years ago”; while Dean Inge, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is even more 
devastating. In one of his Evening 
Standard articles he utters a spirited 
protest against what he calls the pre- 
vailing orgy of irrationalism. “The 
intellect is useless—how pleasant to 
know this, when it is so much trouble 
to cultivate it! The will is worse than 
useless; for the more men will to cure 
a bad habit the more often they fall 
into it!” Dr. Inge is not impressed by 


the new kind of prayer. “Bury your 
face in the bedclothes and repeat ten 
or twenty times ‘with religious earnest- 
ness’ the words, ‘Day by day, in every 
way, I am getting better and better.’ ” 
The Dean contrasts this affirmation 
with the Christian supplication, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” This “epi- 
demic of irrationalism,” he continues, 
“has given us pragmatism in philoso- 
phy, pseudo-Catholicism and Christian 
Science in religion, antinomianism in 
morals, post-impressionism in art, and 
Bolshevism in politics. At least, they 
all come from the father of lies, so I 
suppose they are closely related to each 
other, and I think I can see some rela- 
tion between them. They will begin by 
saying: ‘The true is what I choose to 
believe, and if I choose persistently 
enough I can make it so.’ ” 

Dr. Inge believes this philosophy of 
life to be especially popular in America. 
“The Americans,” he says, “make for- 
tunes by bluffling each other, so they 
have begun to believe in bluffing them- 
selves, and are.ready even for a game 
of poker with Dame Nature. Their 
country, accordingly, is the happy hunt- 
ing-ground for eyery kind of quack.” 
They all say: “Have faith in the remedy 
and it will cure you.” M. Baudouin, 
author of “Suggestion and Auto-Sug- 
gestion,” declares: “Every new method 
for the treatment of chronic tuberculo- 
sis, provided that it is harmless, will 
give satisfactory results.” Dr. Inge 
roundly declares that he will have noth- 
ing to do with this world of make- 
believe. 


“It is an abomination to me. I believe 
that my reason was given to me that I 
may know things as they are, and my will 
that I may bring my refractory disposition 
into harmony with the laws of my Creator. 
I will neither twist up the corners of my 
mouth when I am in the dumps nor tell 
myself that in all respects I am getting 
better and younger and handsomer every 
day. If I can help it, I will play no tricks 
with my soul, in the faith that tho bluff 
may sometimes pay very well in this 
world, it will cut a very poor figure in 
the next.” 
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THE MOST IMPRESSIVE OF ALL THE 
APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


OWADAYS, when every man, 
woman and child can take a pic- 


ture with a camera, it might not 
be easy to name offhand the supreme 
triumph of photography. It has been 
made in the field of astronomy, asserts 
that gifted searcher of the skies, Pro- 
fessor George Forbes, in Chambers’s 
Journal, and proof is afforded by the 
most recent pictures of the shape and 
structure of the nebule. The photog- 
raphy of which the astronomer is so 
fond is forever advancing, always as- 
tounding him with fresh evidence of 
the unfathomable nature of the uni- 
verse. 

The existence of these photographs 
is the principal reason why, in these 
days, all who are interested in the 
heavens can follow the discoveries re- 
garding these strange spots far better 
than an astronomer like Herschel could. 
It is not every searcher of the skies who 
can build for himself an observatory 
like that at Mount Wilson. The aver- 
age lover of astronomy cannot build for 
himself even an ordinarily large tele- 
scope or take the time to look through 
it often. The man in the street pos- 
sesses one advantage. The huge tele- 
scope denied to him may cost a million 
dollars or more. To-day, for a half dol- 
lar or less, the average man can become 
the possessor of a print of any one of 
these nebulz, containing nearly all the 
details that can be detected by the 
astronomer himself who controls the 
priceless observatory. It is impossible 
in mere words to set forth the feelings 
of wonder which fill even the sophisti- 
cated mind when confronting a full 
series of these photographs from the 
great observatories. 

In the latest photographs details 
hitherto unseen are portrayed; and we 
can, in imagination, almost trace the 
course of events. Two great clusters of 
innumerable suns would seem to have 
collided indirectly and not centrally. 
And so they may have been sent spin- 





ning and drawing out their trains of 
stars into two united spirals. This is 
the most striking example of all the 
spiral nebule. It is in the Hunting 
Dogs, below the tail of the Great Bear. 
Others of a similar shape, and nearly 
as wonderful, are in the Virgin and the 
Great Bear. In shape they are like the 
strings of a mop when twirled round its 
handle. Or they look like the Catherine- 
wheels of a firework display. 

All of them suggest motion, rotation, 





SPIRAL NEBULA IN URSA MAJOR 
Luminous matter, in every variety of physical and 
chemical state, is available for study in the most 
diverse celestial “abjects, from the spiral and ir- 
regular nebule tiireugh all the types of stars. Doc- 
tor van Maanen*’s measures of the Mount Wilson 
photographs indfeate outward motion along the 
arms of spiral nebula, while the spectroscope shows 
them to be whirling at enormous velocities. This 
remarkable picture, like the other one reproduced, 
is from a brilliant study of the new heavens by 
Professor George Ellery Hale, of the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory, published by the Scribners 
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THE TRIFID NEBULA IN SAGITTARIUS 
The gas “nebulium,”’ not yet found on the earth, is 


the most characteristic constituent of irregular 
nébulz. Nebulium is recognized by two green lines 
in its spectrum, which cause the green color of 


nebula of the gaseous type. 


a force of attraction, and myriads of 
years as having combined to develop 
these marvelous structures. All this 
is at a distance from us so great that 
each one of them may be of enormous 
size, and may well comprize a duplicate 
of our own complete stellar system and 
Milky Way. 

The nebule are not uniformly scat- 
tered over the sky. They are localized 
in many ways. The constellation Virgo 
contains hosts of these telescopic ob- 
jects, while the opposite region of the 
celestial sphere is comparatively bare 
of them. All spiral nebulg are not so 
placed as to be seen by us,“full-face.” 
The great Andromeda nebula presents a 
three-quarter face portrait, and many 
are seen side-face or edge-on. In the 
photographs of these last we may see 


a luminous, bun-shaped, central glowing 
mass, probably made up of stars, and 
its spiral ring is seen as a long band of 
light cutting through the central nu- 
cleus. Often along the middle of this 
band there is a black central line, show- 
ing up well against the bright nucleus. 
This suggests that the outer regions of 
the spiral ring are neither luminous nor 
transparent, but made of cold, dustlike 
matter that is opaque. 

Then, again, we see queer things hap- 
pening. The spirals are supposed to 
be the milky way of each nebula. Now, 
in the milky way of the Andromeda ne- 
bula a great many “‘new stars” have been 
seen to burst forth, to shine for a time, 
and disappear, just as they do in our 
own Milky Way. Of course, they are 
hundreds of thousands of times feebler, 
owing to their great distance from us. 

No one can doubt, after inspecting 
the photographs of the spiral nebule, 
that these enormous masses, or inde- 
pendent universes, are in rotation, even 
before any confirmation is forthcoming. 
So we are not surprized to learn that, 
in the last few years, actual measure- 
ments have been made of rotation in 
one or two of them. 

Photographs of the “planetary” ne- 
bule add still more to our wonderment, 
for their variety of shape, their consti- 
tution, their movements, their position 
in space and their evident relationships 
to certain stars all seem to supply a 
basis for far-reaching speculation, altho 
little can be set down as positive knowl- 
edge. 

In the last few years, the distances of 
some of the planetaries .have actually 
been measured. This enables us to 
learn their diameters. These are enor- 
mous. If we take as our unit the dis- 
tance from the earth to the sun, the 
diameter of the smallest planetary that 
has been measured is thirteen hundred 
and fifty times the length of that unit, 
and the largest yet measured is ten 
thousand times the length of our unit. 
A sphere that would envelop the whole 
solar system would be only a small frac- 
tion of the smallest planetary nebula in 
size. 
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Planetaries are not the only nebule 
that are made of gas. The brightest, 
and in many ways the most wonderful, 
nebula in the sky is the great Orion 
nebula, and, like all those classed as 
irregular, it is made of gas. In form it 
looks like a sunlit thundercloud, torn 
by conflicting internal forces. 

There are many other gaseous nebule 
easily foune in Orion and the neighbor- 
ing constellations. And the whole of 
that region of the sky, when photo- 
graphed with a wide-angle lens in a 


camera, is, after many hours’ exposure, 
found to be aglow with nebulous light. 
The gases or vapors which we find to 
exist in#hese nebulz are, in all cases, 
the samgg they are the lightest gases 
known iba the earth, hydrogen and 
helium. But, in addition, the spectrum 
declares still more emphatically the ex- 
istence of a new chemical element, un- 
known upon this globe; and to it has 
been appropriately given the name “‘ne- 
bulium.” We shall hear more and more 
of it hereafter. 





A PHYSICIAN’S RECANTATION OF HIS 


FAITH IN 


HE practice of orthodox Freudian 
| psychoanalysis with its sexual 
and symbolic interpretation of 
nervous symptoms is little above the 
level of the performances of the In- 
dian medicine man in scientific im- 
portance or value, declares Doctor 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum in the New 
York Herald. The physician who thus 
recants his belief in Freud and the use 
of psychonanalysis in the treatment of 
mental ailments is a well-known special- 
ist who has been in general practice for 
years, during twelve of which he ap- 
plied the Freudian method. 

Having studied what he calls “this 
pseudo-science” long and faithfully, 
Doctor Tannenbaum has concluded that 
psychoanalysis is a clever system of 
suggestive psychotherapeutics practiced 
by a few physicians and a large num- 
ber of untrained laymen. Doctor Tan- 
nenbaum does not charge the practi- 
tioners of this “cult” with being im- 
posters, but he believes that those who 
deem the Freudian principles to be 
scientific verities are limited in the logi- 
cal faculty or in capacity to think sci- 
entifically. Since Professor Sigmund 
Freud—the founder of psychoanalysis 
—first propounded his psychoanalysis 
theories in Vienna, there have been 
added three more important theories 
which have been used as working bases 
for practicing psychoanalysis. All of 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


these are more or less unscientific, says 
this physician, and each of them touches 
only one phase of the psychology of the 
human being. 

What Doctor Tannenbaum takes ex- 
ception to are the four fundamental the- 
ories underlying Freud’s teaching and 
method. These include the assumption 
that there exists an unconscious mind 
which in turn depends upon the assump- 
tion that all unpleasant and forbidden 
things are repressed and banished into 
the unconscious. Doctor Tannenbaum 
takes exception likewise to the idea 
that all neurotic states or “nervous- 
ness” arise from disturbances in the 
sexual or love life of the person and 
the idea that nothing, no matter how 
trivial, happens in the mental realm 
without a meaning and purpose. These 
theories can be called the theory of the 
unconscious, the theory of repression, 
the theory of sexual interpretation and 
the theory of psychic determinism. The 
Doctor writes: 


“One thing that made me doubt the 
existence of the unconscious was the fact 
that we don’t fall out of bed when we are 
asleep. I asked a number of psychoan- 
alysts and’ psychologists abroad for an 
explanation of this phenomenon. None 
could or would answer the question. Final- 
ly it became apparent after some thought 
that we do not fall out of bed when we 
are asleep because we are conscious of 
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the fact that we are asleep, i. e., that we 
are really never wholly asleep and do not 
wholly forget our environment. An ex- 
ample which explains this in a measure is 
the fact that no member of my household 
awakes when the telephone rings at night, 
whereas I do at the slightest’ tinkle. On 
the other hand, any mother awakes at 
night when her baby stirs or moans, even 
tho the father does not hear it. We all 
ignore the sounds heard in sleep which it 
is unnecessary for us to take notice of.” 


In our sleep we know that we are 
dreaming, proceeds Doctor Tannen- 
paum, and that there is nothing of an 
unconscious nature about our dreams. 
As a matter of fact, dreams are noth- 
ing more than associated ideas aroused 
by our usual waking thoughts. If you 
are worried about paying a bill before 
retiring you’ll have one or more fan- 
tastic pictures in your sleep to repre- 
sent this to you. These pictures will in 
turn, by the law of association, arouse 
other images. Dreams are foolish and 
illogical only because the individual is 
not using his intellectual processes the 
way he does in his waking state. 
His thoughts are like the workings of 
children’s minds, much like what we 
see manifested in the random utter- 
ances of a child talking to itself. 

There are unconscious mental proc- 
esses, but only in the sense of being 
performed unwittingly, unawares or 
without a definitely conscious intention. 
We forget to pick up our umbrella or 
we make some other kind of mistake 
because of the failure of our mental 
processes to coordinate properly—not 


necessarily because we associate that 
umbrella with something unpleasant. 

There are times when we do form an 
unpleasant association with an object 
or cven a word. But the psychoanalysts 
always manage to find some hidden 
meaning of a wicked, criminal, disgust- 
ing or sexual nature in these acts. 
Freud, of course, finds a sexual one. 
The unconscious, that dungeon full of 
raging beasts, starts to work, and we 
find ourselves forgetting to stop at 6 
Pearl Street because a woman named 
Pearl, we were once disappointed to 
learn, was an immoral woman. 

One who has practiced psychoanalysis 
strictly according to rule for as many 
years knows that for the sake of thera- 
peutic success or in vindication of his 
theories the analyst often has to resort 
to certain subterfuges. That he is 
sincere in them does not make them 
any the less subterfuges. 

In relation to forgetting painful 
things reflection and common sense tell 
us. that, on the contrary, these are the 
things we are most sure to remember, 
because they are the most useful memo- 
ries. It is biologically necessary for us 
to be able to recall readily painful ex- 
periences so that we do not duplicate 
our errors and suffer again, or perhaps 
even endanger our lives. 

To explain certain mental processes, 
the operation of the instincts, by re- 
ferring them to the unconscious is an 
unscientific makeshift; it only puts the 
explanation a step further back, for we 
are not told what this unconscious is, 
why it is or how it operates. 





AGREEABLE PHYSICAL ASPECTS 
OF DEATH 


that death by hanging is aceem- 

panied by voluptuous*'sensations. 
It seems very probable that many vio- 
lent deaths are in no way térrible and 
often are attended with little or no pain. 
Even in cases of death from being torn 
to pieces by wild beasts, physical pain 
is surprizingly absent. The sensation 


"T tnat is every reason to suspect 


is dreamy. These are details which 
have to be considered when meditating 
upon the last hours of many early 
Christian martyrs. Their fate from the 
purely physical point of view was less 
terrible than we imagine. 

Likewise, persons torn on mountain 
rocks after a long and deep fall have 
observed that agony was not present— 
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there was a strange exhilaration, just 
as persons drowning will report that 
in the crisis they heard agreeable 
sounds. One of the least painful of 
violent deaths, adds Doctor Arthur 
Macdonald, writing in The Indian Medi- 
cal Record, is that caused by loss of 
blood. When one is shot through the 
head there is no pain possible owing to 
want of time, in the event of instant 
death, for the nerve current to reach the 
brain and to be felt. So death is prob- 
ably painless in all cases where sudden 
physical violence causes it—as, for ex- 
ample, when we are crushel beneath a 
weight of rock. These seems no physi- 
cal pain from death by decapitation. 
There is probably no physical sensation 
at all. 


“ ‘Death-agony’ is therefore a falsehood, 
for in most cases, as just noted, a person 
dying is unconscious of the final stages of 
his disease, labored breathing and convul- 
sive struggles do not indicate any suffer- 
ing on the part of the patient. In epilectic 
convulsions the muscles may even be torn 
and the tongue bitten, but the patient has 
no knowledge of it. Some diseases ending 
fatally may be attended with much pain, 
but this is not the dying hour which puts 
an end to the sufferings. On the other 
hand, many fatal diseases have little phys- 
ical pain. 

“The idea that dying is accompanied 
with severe suffering may arise from mis- 
interpretation of the physical and patho- 
logical bodily phenomena accompanying 
it; also the death act is confounded with 
the symptoms of. disease, which precede 
and lead to it, which are as severe and 
often more so in those who recover. Dying 
begins after these symptoms have sub- 
sided, there seems to be a pause in nature, 
the disease has conquered, the battle is 
over, the body is fatigued by its efforts to 
sustain itself, it is ready to die and all is 
tranquillity. 

“In even the most severe inflammation 
of the lungs, there may be little or 
no pain, tho the difficulty of breathing, 
cough and fever, which accompany it fre- 
quently, exhaust the feelings as much as 
pain; in chronic forms, however, it is often 
but little distress in even these last ways. 

“In serious and specially tedious illness, 
there is usually sufficient bodily suffering 
and change or perversion of tastes, to 


IT 1s NOT SO UNPLEASANT TO EXPIRE 
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blunt the sensibility, so that the love of 
life lessens. There are also those to whom 
death comes so easily that not a ruffle is 
seen on the body, when it is very difficult 
to fix the moment when life has gone. 
Here dozing. may be dying. In old age, 
especially, death is often the last sleep, not 
showing any difference from normal sleep. 

“From the experience and observations 
of many living in all generations, almost 
from the beginning of history, the general 
conclusion is that the ideas of the dread- 
fulness of death and its physical pain are 
for the most part in the imagination.” 


An English surgeon of long experi- 
ence said that he never witnessed but 
two instances of expiring persons who 
entertained the least fear of death and 
these were in unexpected hemorrhages 
which it was impossible to suppress. 
An eminent physician who had made a 
special study of the subject added to 
this evidence that there is nothing ter- 
rible to the dying in the face of death 
nor in any of its attendant circum- 
stances. Three medical men, narrowly 
escaping drowning under very different 
conditions, said all fear left them when 
their fate seemed certain. One, for in- 
stance, did not have the least fear until 
he began to wonder whether the rescue 
boat would reach him. There are in- 
stances in medical practice, by no means 
uncommon, in which patients dragged 
from the jaws of death by their phy- 
sicians have proved anything but grate- 
ful for the service thus rendered them. 
There are cases in which the process 
of death has actually begun and yet has 
been arrested. The evidence of indi- 
viduals thus halted on their journey 
into the land beyond this is to the effect 
that they found the experience on the 
whole pleasant. Death has agreeable 
physical aspects even if disease has 
none. 

These agreeable physical aspects of 
death may account for the displays of 
something very like genius which the 
dying often make. When a man is dying 
he may exhibit unsuspected mental 
powers, a gift for poetical composition 
or a strengthening of the powers of 
memory. Goethe unexpectedly spoke 
Greek and recited verses of Homer. 
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DOUBTS OF THE BINET-SIMON 
ABILITY TESTS 


pedagog’s intimate knowledge of 

the ability of a pupil, many ef- 
forts have been made to measure the 
mental ability of children apart from 
the routine knowledge to which they 
may have attained by diligent atten- 
dance at school. This work, says the 
London_Lancet, is inseparably associ- 
ated with the names of Binet and 
Simon, two French investigators whose 
tests have been generally accepted as 
the basis for a standardization of tests 
of mentality which can be of practical 
value. 

The Binet and Simon scale, as ex- 
plained by Professor Howard C. War- 
ren, of Princeton, consists of a large 
number of tests involving various sorts 
of mental states—perception, memory, 
imagery and reasoning—and is so 
graded that the child’s success in per- 
forming these tests, measured and aver- 
aged, will indicate his general intellec- 
tual level. 

For example, the growth of memory 
is tested by ability to repeat sentences 
of various lengths and series of num- 
bers of three, four, five and more fig- 
ures. Rational thought is tested by 
making statements containing some ab- 
surdity, which the child is asked to 
point out. 

The success of the Binet scale as a 
measure of intellect, according to Pro- 
fessor Warren, is due to the fact that 
the intellectual development of children 
is relatively simple; they have not yet 
developed a great variety of complex 
mental traits. By examining all the 
children in a large school and compar- 
ing those of each age, it is found that 
50 per cent. of the 10-year-gjd children 
succeed in a certain number of these 
tests. This is taken as the measure of 
the average level of intellect at that age. 
The same procedure is used in deter- 
mining the standard for 9 years, etc. 
Those children of 10 years who only 
attain the 9-year standard are said to 


To make up for loss of the old 


be 1 year backward; their “mental age” 
is 9 years. And so for other ages. 

Some results attained of late by the 
educational authorities of London show 
that the Binet-Simon scale is less a pure 
test of mental capacity than is thought. 
It is clear from this London experience 
that a mental age cannot be so definitely 
defined as Binet seems to have supposed. 
There is a very considerable overlap. 
To measure intelligence by the yearly 
stages of intellectual growth, says Doc- 
tor Burt, of the London school system, 
is like measuring stature by means of 
a tape where the lines that separate the 
inches and the figure are so broad, so 
blurred, and so ill centered that any 
one division may be confused with the 
next. He says there can be little doubt 
that with the Binet-Simon scale a 
child’s mental age is a measure not only 
of the plane of intelligence with which 
he is congenitally endowed, not only of 
the plane of intelligence at which in 
the course of life and growth he has 
eventually arrived, it is also an index, 
largely if not mainly of the mass of 
scholastic information and skill which, 
in virtue of attendance more or less 
regular, by dint of instruction more or 
less effective, he has progressively ac- 
cumulated in school. 

If this be true of children of the ele- 
mentary schools, how much more will it 
be true of children in some smaller 
schools where a system of education is 
in practice which distinctly cultivates 
the powers of expression of the chil- 
dren, comments the London Lamnset. 


To the children of such schools many of 
the tests of the scale are such as they 
are accustomed to practise in daily 
work, a condition which necessarily 
renders the tests valueless to them—a 
fact which is recognized as a possible 
end-result of the common use of these 
tests in schools. * 

Some of these tests might well have 
been modified, because as presented to 
the child they completely foil their pur- 
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ENERGY, ATTENTION, CONCENTRATION 


pose. Instances can be supplied easily. 
A half-tone reproduction of a drawing 
showed a pair of unhappy individuals, 
man and boy, hauling at a rickety hand- 
cart laden with damaged goods. It is 
suggestive of a retreat in Poland. 


“It is not even definite in its drawing, 
for a sharp boy of 9, on being shown it, 
and asked what it represented, immedi- 
ately pointed to the boy’s head and said, 
“A boy with-a dog’s head.” And sure 
enough the right hand of the man and 
the tousled head of the boy do together 
make a very good head of a bobtailed 
sheep-dog. It turned out on inquiry that 
this boy had been exercising his wits with 


T is not necessarily lack of vital 
| energy that paralyzes the will. It 

is rather that the emotions, the ten- 
dencies to act, do not find a clear or con- 
tinuous outlet. 

We know that every impression tries 
to translate itself into action of some 
sort, but the mind is stored with the 
results of previous impressions, and it 
is not likely that the newcomer will get 
a perfectly clear run. The very wealth 
of a person’s mind may set up so many 
conflicting tendencies as to be fatal to 
decisive or determined action. 

What we call energy, proceeds Pro- 
fessor Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, in his 
study of the will, is a matter partly of 
heredity and partly of physical health. 
What determines strength of will is 
less energy than singleness of purpose. 
If the desired action can be steadily 
held before the mind to the exclusion 
of all else, the action itself, within the 
limits of physical possibility, will fol- 
low as a matter of course. 

The classical example of a man of 
exuberant energy and yet of flictuating 
and uncertain will, is Hamlet. When 
Hamlet has once got a clear lead, when 
he has no alternative course or action 
to consider, he acts with a volcanic 
force that carries all before it. The 
man who will lead a boarding party 
against the pirate ship, who will whip 
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puzzle pictures, in which he was invited 
to “find the villain” and the like. 

“The line drawings for comparison of 
faces, and for the discovery of missing 
features, are equally unpleasant. All these 
figures have been reproduced in many text- 
books on these scales, and it is time that 
some drawing less pathological in appear- 
ance should be shown to the children. 
There is no merit in melancholy ugliness. 
The Porteus maze tests are not altogether 
free from difficulty, seeing that the re- 
sponse to them may be very unequal: one 
small boy of 7 years, who has not as yet 
shown any special ability, did the whole 
series up to that supposed to be suitable 
for the age of 14 years with little or no 
hesitation, and then asked for more.” 


A POWERFUL WILL 


out his sword and transfix what he takes 
to be a monarch behind an arras, who 
will follow a ghost to the remote bat- 
tlements of the castle, is surely not 
what we should call a weakling. Ham- 
let is in fact strong to the point of 
brutality. 

Unfortunately, if he has a second to 
reflect, so many conflicting tendencies 
arise in his mind that he temporizes and 
throws away every opportunity, while 
such inferior character as Claudius, 
Fortinbras, and even Laertes are real- 
izing their simpler purposes in deeds 

The essentials of a strong will are 
therefore threefold, declares Professor 
Wingfield-Stratford. First is vital en- 
ergy, which is rather a physical than 
a mental property. Next comes atten- 
tion, which means that the tendency to 
act shall find a clear outlet and not be 
counteracted by other tendencies. Final- 
ly, there is concentration, which means 
that the tendency shall be continuous 
as well as unimpeded, that the mind 
shall not only be clear as to what action 
is required, but continue clear until the 
action is performed.* 


“We may’say at once that our applica- 
tion of these words is, perhaps, more 
definite than custom warrants. Their 


* THE OPEN ROAD TO MIND TRAINING. By Esmé 


Wingfield-Stratford, 
Company. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
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meanings are, in fact, apt to overlap, and 
we have here, for greater convenience, 
taken concentration to imply continuous 
attention. Thus we see that our third 
essential of will-power, concentration, is 
really the second, attention, with the time 
element added. It is with concentration, 
then, that we are to deal in this chapter. 

“The importance of fixing the mind upon 
one purpose, to the exclusion of all others, 
is best realized by considering what hap- 
pens in hypnotism. We know that hypno- 
tized people are capable of displaying a 
concentration upon one suggested purpose 
that renders them capable of undergoing 
surgical operations without feeling them, 
of perceiving things to which they are 
ordinarily insensible, and of evincing a 
determination of which they might have 
been supposed incapable. The theory that 
has found most general acceptation, and 
which alone appears to cover the facts, is 
that one group or complex of ideas, the 
one concerned with the suggestion, gets 
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altogether dissociated from the rest of th 
mind, and has an absolutely free outlet 
into action, unimpeded by any other con 
siderations. This accounts for the fact 
that the patient generally forgets what h« 
has done during the trance. The awful! 
strength displayed sometimes by mad- 
men and epileptics is probably to be ex- 
plained by similar causes, the whole force 
of the mind, above and below the surface, 
is flung, like the last reserves of an army, 
into one set of muscular actions. 

“Ordinarily, whenever we decide upon 
one course of action, other tendencies of 
the mind are like little cords or brakes, 
too feeble to stop -the action altogether, 
but strong enough, tho unperceived, to 
take off its edge, to weaken it to an un- 
definable extent. If we could only mas- 
ter the secret of performing our actions 
with absolute singleness of purpose, of 
knowing exactly what we wanted to do 
before we set out to do it, we should be 
not far off from being supermen.” 


A SECRET OF MATTER DISCLOSED 
BY THE LAUE EFFECT 


ORE than two thousand years 
M ago, Democritus and Leukip- 
pos formulated a theory of the 
inner structure of all things. Every- 


thing in the nature of matter, said these 
sages, is built up out of an infinitely 

















ANHYDRITE 
Every diagram of the structure 
of the atom made in the last 
few years is based in part upon 
pictures like this. 


great number of tiny points, moving 
in and out and about—the atoms. Be- 
tween these is vacant space. This idea 





of the structure of the universe could 
not possibly have been based upon ac- 
tual observation. In fact, for hundreds 
and hundreds of years this idea that 
the world consisted only of a lot of 
cunningly arranged dots did not appeal 

















ROCK SALT 
Here is a “Laue effect” of a 
common substance obtained by 
photography by means of the 
splitting of an X-ray. 


to scientists as anything more than a 
poetical assumption, possibly forever 
unverifiable. Only a few years ago 














REALITY OF THE ATOM 801 


who insisted that their science 
could get along without any 
kind of atomic theory what- 4 
ever. x ; 
To-day, writes Professor SS, |. « 
Friedrich Rinne, the physicist, 
in the Illustrierte Zeitung, all S.> 
doubters are convinced. The ~! | | 088 ee 
atomic theory of the ancients \ tee ive 
is the foundation of all physico- \ + 
chemical conceptions of matter, 
altho the theory has been modi- 
fied in details that do not effect = as 
its general validity. —~ 
A simple and in its results THE EXPERIMENT THAT MADE ATOM DIAGRAMS 
unassailable procedure estab- =. Sqeemnr nace ps Den 
lished the formal proof of this «a en tar te cut eae a ce an 
ancient proposition—the exper- ‘the primary ray. B is a dark slide or screen. K_ is th 
iment of the brilliant Max von 772". =, *,% ray, bent cut of its course. 51 82 indt 


cate the effect of the rays on the photographic plate PP 


there were chemists of renown pp 
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Laue, whose work just preceded 

the outbreak of the war and whose name 
is only beginning to be heard outside 
of the laboratories. 

The Laue experiment was undertaken 
originally for the sake of finding out 
the true nature of the mysterious X- 
rays, called in honor of their discoverer 
the Roéntgen rays. Were they, like or- 
dinary light, a wave movement? In 
that case the fact could be made evi- 
dent by diffraction effects like those 
familiar to us when we see the light of 
the sun through finely woven curtains 
at a window or when we get light 
rays disintegrated through street lamps 
somewhat out of repair. Lines of light 
seem to play fantastically in unusual 
effects of color through such diffrac- 
tion. 

All efforts to attain such diffraction 
with the X-rays did not succeed, how- 
ever carefully the grating employed in 
view of the shortness of the wave 
lengths involved. Then it occurred to 
Max von Laue to employ crystals as a 
grating through which Roéntgen rays 
could pass. Crystals had for some time 
been regarded as geometrical in struc- 
ture, and there seemed reason to infer 
that they had three dimensions in space. 
Such a grating, with minute intervals 
between each constituent part, seemed 


just suited for the diffraction of X-rays. 
An X-ray was duly isolated by means 
of a dark screen and then sent through 
a crystal and caught on a photographic 
plate. After its development it re- 
vealed the expected picture of an atomic 
structure or arrangement. All about 
the iniprint of the primary ray was 
developed a pattern of diffracted rays. 
Three great scientific facts were es- 
tablished by this simple experiment. 
The nature of crystalline structure was 
disclosed. The X-ray was established 
as a wave movement. The reality of 
the atom was proved beyond cavil. The 
fundamental idea of the Laue experi- 
ment is gradually spreading throughout 
the scientific world and finds confirma- 
tion and development in the laboratory 
work of many investigators. It has 
been possible to present in diagram 
form the atomic structure of common 
salt and of rock-salt, and to disclose 
sometimes in photographic plates and 
sometimes in line drawings the ar- 
rangement of the constituents of many 
elements, infinitely minute as these are. 
Almost daily discoveries are made in 
this world of “leptones,” for it has been 
necessary to create a new word for the 
diminutive units that come into the 
reckoning as the field is explored. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE SUPERIOR 
CHILD AT SCHOOL 


T is the laggard and the “slow poke” 
| in our schools who have been pro- 

vided with special teachers and ‘spe- 
cial facilities for learning, Professor 
Donald A. Laird points out in The Yale 
Review. This is to be expected to a 
certain extent. The disregarding of the 
inferior pupils results in a whole array 
of glaring delinquencies which are of 
national and even racial consequence. 
It is probable, nevertheless, that to 
neglect the superior child is really quite 
as serious as to neglect the inferior one. 
Few realize that in our public schools 
there are as many potentially superior 
children as there are potentially in- 
ferior ones. Mental tests have brought 
this fact to light recently. 

The great majority have been found 
by the tests to be approximately equal 
in mental capacity and these are called 
normal. There are a few whose de- 
velopment is above the normal. These 
are the superior children—the possible 
leaders. 

The experience of the schools seems 
to reveal an excess of inferior children, 
altho recent mental tests have shown 
an equality of superiors and inferiors. 
There are two recognized inferiors for 
one recognized superior. This means 
either that the schools fail to distin- 
guish all the superior children that at- 
tend them or, what is more likely, they 
fail to bring out their greater ability. 
The intelligent child can be disregarded 
and passed unnoticed without stripping 
the gears of the educational machine. 
To neglect the inferior child means re- 
tardation of the work and other bane- 
ful consequences. The inferiors simply 


demand attention and their presence is. 


soon announced. Many, if not most, 
of the superior children go through our 
public schools with their unusual men- 
tal capability undetected. The supe- 
rior child is almost entirely neglected in 
educational programs of to-day in all 
the public schools. 

The chief reason why there appear 


to be fewer superior children, adds 
Professor Laird, is that the potentially 
superior do not receive either at home 
or in the school a stimulus to exhibit 
and utilize their qualities. Since they 
can be slighted and still do average 
work at school they are expected to 
shift more or less for themselves. They 
can to an astonishing extent take care 
of their own educational progress in a 
fairly natural manner when abandoned 
to their own resources. That is one 
of the marks of their superiority, but 
it is no excuse for their present scan- 
dalous state of neglect. By this treat- 
ment their achievement is kept down to 
the prevailing level of mediocrity. 

Educators have only recently come to 
realize that the child-capable of unusual 
attainments should, in justice to him- 
self and his value to the nation, be 
given special opportunities just as these 
have been accorded to the drags and 
derelicts. The organization of ‘oppor- 
tunity classes” and “select classes” on 
any extensive scale, however, is a new 
development and is still in the stage of 
an innovation. 

Almost without exception, students 
of higher human types were formerly 
concerned with the strikingly excep- 
tional and rare, with geniuses and their 
peculiarities and weaknesses, with in- 
fant prodigies and their adult failures, 
with mathematical wizards who can- 
not figure a laundry bill, and with in- 
dividuals who are apparently capable 
of remarkable accomplishments only in 
a limited field. The all-round superior 
child, well balanced and adapted to a 
wide variety of situations, the basis for 
social and racial progress, has passed 
unnoticed and unstudied. While it 
should perhaps be admitted that the ac- 
complishments of the individual of high 
general intelligence are usually not of 
the same magnitude as those of the 
genius, still number, or quantity, is 
biologically as determining a factor as 
quality. Socially, the occasional genius 
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WHAT MAKES THE SUPERIOR INDIVIDUAL? 


may serve as the nucleus for the or- 
ganization of progressive groups. But 
if these groups do not have a large num- 
ber of capable sub-leaders, they lose the 
impetus necessary to help forward real 
progress. 

It is natural to inquire at this point 
what makes for general and worth- 
while accomplishment. Do superior 
children possess certain mental quali- 
ties not common to the race? What can 
we do in their education to conserve 
and develop them? 

Superior individuals are marked off 
from inferiors psychologically by the 
increased functional development of 
certain mental characteristics. They 
differ from normals and the inferiors 
in a quantitative rather than in a quali- 
tative way. The inventor does not have 
a special “inventive faculty,” as the 
popular belief suggests. He simply has 


a creative imagination and a special 
body of information developed to a bet- 
ter degree of usefulness than is the 


case with the great majority. 

Experimental studies have lately been 
made of superior children that deter- 
mine just what it is that contributes 
to the capacity for a high grade of per- 
formance. The most recent and most 
valuable investigation is that of Pro- 
fessor William T. Root, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He made an in- 
tensive study of fifty-three superior 
children in the public schools and com- 
pared their accomplishments with those 
of various groups of average children. 

He found that the superior children 
had a high degree of “general intelli- 
gence.” This evidence is not specially 
relevant, for the accomplishment on this 
measuring scale was used as one of the 
means of finding children with well- 
developed capacities. It is also ex- 
tremely improbable that this scale mea- 
sures the hypothetical general factor 
of intelligence. It would be more accu- 
rate to say that this “intelligence” is 
one of the evidences of siacicrd 
rather than a cause. 

These children were also shown to 
have a fertility of mental association 
far in excess of the normal child. There 
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was a greater tendency for one idea to 
suggest another; in difficult situations 
they were much more resourceful, and 
their associations were of greater prac- 
tical value than those of the groups of 
ordinary children. Indviduals who are 
gifted with a wealth of associations at- 
tain, of course, a richness of thought 
that cannot be expected of the less fa- 
vored. 

Another mental factor underlying su- 
periority was found to be comprehen- 
sion. The group of fifty-three children 
excelled the others in their ability to 
understand situations and directions. 
Obviously, this increased capacity to 
grasp the more significant features of 
the environment gives a child who is 
endowed with it a great advantage. For 
him a situation that is barren of mean- 
ing for an inferior mentality becomes 
pregnant with possibilities. 

The children in the group of fifty- 
three were also more capable than the 
others of keeping a certain “set of 
mind,” or the attitude necessary to the 
efficient adjustment of themselves to 
the experimental situation. As the 
superior individual’s accomplishment in 
daily life comes partly through his 
ability to keep his mind centered on 
some definite aspect of his environment, 
whether it be the stock market, the 
forum, the school, the machine-shop or 
the home, the importance of this ca- 
pacity will be readily seen. Closely 
allied to this mental factor was the re- 
markable tenacity of the superior chil- 
dren. Not only did they keep a given 
“set of mind” in a more effective man- 
ner than the normal groups, but they 
manifested a greater endurance or per- 
sistence of thought in working on 
a particular task until they had fin- 
ished it. 

Thus, says Professor Laird, has ex- 
periment shown that marked fertility 
of thought, a greater capacity for com- 
prehension, a remarkable persistence 
of attitudes and ideas, mental “stick-to- 
itiveness” and an exceptional zeal for 
accomplishment are the main psycho- 
logical qualities that set the superior 
child above the average child. 
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MARK TWAIN’S UNCOMPLIMENTARY 
PORTRAIT OF BRET HARTE 


HE republication in London of 
“Snowbound at Eagle’s,” ‘“Cres- 
sy,” and of other of Bret Harte’s 
stories lends special timeliness to a 
pen-portrait of Harte which appears in 
one of the “Unpublished Chapters from 
the Autobiography of Mark. Twain” 
now running in Harper’s Magazine. It 
seems that Mark Twain first came into 
intimate association with Bret Harte in 
the ’sixties in San Francisco. Mark 
was earning his living as a reporter on 
the Morning Call, while Harte, on an 
upper floor in the Call building, was 
acting as private secretary to a Mr. 
Swain, superintendent of the United 
States Mint. Mark Twain and Harte 
were both writing for a paper called 
the Californian, which also numbered 
among its contributors Prentiss Mul- 
ford, Charles Warren Stoddard and Am- 
brose Bierce. 

Bret Harte, says Mark Twain, was 
“one of the pleasantest men I have ever 
known. He was also one of the unplea- 
santest men I have ever known.” We 
read further: 


“He was showy, meretricious, insincere; 
and he constantly advertized these quali- 
ties in his dress. He was distinctly pretty, 
in spite of the fact that his face was badly 
pitted with smallpox. In the days when 
he could afford it—and in the days when 
he couldn’t—his clothes always exceeded 
the fashion by a shade or two. He was 
always conspicuously a little more in- 
tensely fashionable than the fashionablest 
of the rest of the community. He had 
good taste in clothes. With all his con- 
spicuousness there was never anything 
really loud or offensive about them. They 
always had a single smart little accent, 
effectively located, and that accent would 
have distinguished Harte from any other 
of the ultra-fashionables. Oftenest it was 
his necktie. Always it was of a single 
color, and intense. Most frequently, per- 
haps, it was crimson—a flash of flame 
under his chin; or it was indigo-blue, 
and as hot and vivid as if one of those 
splendid and luminous Brazilian butter- 


flies had lighted there. MHarte’s dainty 
self-complacencies extended to his car 
riage and gait. His carriage was grace 
ful and easy, his gait was of the mincing 
sort, but was the right gait for him.” 


Mark Twain knew Harte intimately 
in the days in San Francisco. He knew 
him intimately when Harte came East 
five years later, in 1870, to take the 
editorship of the proposed Lakeside 
Magazine in Chicago, and “crossed the 
continent through such a blaze of na- 
tional interest and excitement that one 
might have supposed he was the Vice- 
roy of India on a progress, or Halley’s 
comet come again after seventy-five 
years of lamented absence.” He knew 
him pretty intimately thenceforth until 
he crossed the ocean to be Consul, first 
at Crefeld, in Germany, and afterward 
in Glasgow. Harte never returned to 
America. 

Once, on a visit to Mark Twain in 
Hartford, Harte declared that his fame 
was an accident—an accident that he 
much regretted for a while. The 
“Heathen Chinee” had been written in 
jest. The explosion of delight that it 
caused was not entirely welcome for 
the reason that Harte was already at 
work on such things as “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” and “Tennessee’s Part- 
ner.” 

In this as in other matters Harte was 
not as fortunate as he seemed to be. It 
might have been better, Mark Twain 
goes so far as to say, if Harte had died 
in the first flush of his fame. When he 
started East in his new-born glory, 
with the eyes of the world upon him, 
“he had lived all of his life that was 
worth living.” He was “entering upon 
a career of poverty, debt, bitterness and 
a world-wide fame which must have 
often been odious to him.” The article 
concludes: 


“There was a happy Bret Harte, a con- 
tented Bret Harte, an ambitious Bret 
Harte, a hopeful Bret Harte, a bright, 
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heerful, easy-laughing Bret Harte, a Bret 
Harte to whom it was a bubbling and 
effervescent joy to be alive. That Bret 
Harte died in San Francisco. It was the 
corpse of that Bret Harte that swept in 
plendor across the continent; that re- 
fused to go to the Chicago banquet given 
in its honor because there had been a 
breach of etiquet—a carriage had not been 
sent for it; that resumed its eastward jour- 
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ney, leaving behind the grand scheme of 
the Lakeside Monthly in sorrowful col- 
lapse; that undertook to give all the prod- 
uct of its brain for one year to an Eastern 
magazine for ten thousand lollars—a stu- 
pendous sum in those days—but collected 
and spent the money before the year was 
out, and then began a dismal and harass- 
ing death-in-life which was to cease only 
at the grave.” 


A PAINTER OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By Henry Wellington Wack 


painter, born in New York City 

about fifty years ago and now 
living in East Aurora, near Buffalo, has 
spent most of his nomadic life in the 
capitals and the more remote places of 
the world. The greater term of his art 
training was had in Paris, un- 
der Jean Paul Laurens and 
Benjamin Constant. He was 
a frequent exhibitor in the 
French Salon until the Great 
War. He made his début there 
with a large canvas, “Remorse 
of Judas,” which had imme- 
diate and favorable critical 
notice in the European press. 
This imposing work was fol- 
lowed by his “Samson and 
Delilah”; and this by “The 
Village Story Teller,” painted 
in Holland. Thereafter he ap- 
peared by a very large canvas 
of numerous figures—“Christ 
casting out the Evil Spirit.” 
His full-length portrait, “La 
Dame a 1’Echarpe,” was 
awarded honorable mention. 
His successes followed each 
other rapidly. 

On the coast of France, near 
Boulogne, in the small fishing 
village which was the early 
home of Charles Cazin, Lan- 
deau painted his large, mas- 
terful canvas, “Prayer for the 
Lost at Sea,” which won for 
him the Salon gold medal in 
1907. 


Gdainter LANDEAU, an American 





This superb canvas was, in many re- 
spects, his tour de force, and appears 
to have been the climax of his first full 
creative period. He was then thirty- 
seven years of age and had behind him 
twenty years of ardent study, active 
travel and an eventful career. 





THE IDEALIST OF EAST AURORA 

Sandor Landeau, who paints in the village that Elbert Hub- 
bard has made famous, appeals to the spiritual side of a 
world that he feels has been well-nigh destroyed by the lust 
for material things, 
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SANDOR LANDEAU’S MASTERPIECE 
This striking canvas, “Prayer for the Lost at Sea,’ was inspired by the life of fisher-folk on the coast 
of France, and established Landeau among the great religious artists of our time. It won a Salon 
gold medal in Paris, and has been exhibited in American cities, 


The subject of this splendidly choice of any museum save the one he 
wrought picture presents a group of then hoped for as a depository of his 
ten life-size figures of sturdy seafaring masterpiece. Friends intervened with 
people in attitudes of a becoming re- advice to the artist to defer the sale 
cueillement, for the occasion is prayer. indefinitely, which alone accounts for 
A deep, spontaneous spirit is manifest the presence of this exceptional work 
for one of their humble community, lost in America. As a study of opposing 
in the Arctic seas of Iceland, where daylight and the glow of candles; 
they often sail in their stout little boats rugged character in the attitude of 
for cod. There is no pomp of the devotional humility; of the taciturnity 
church, no priest in vestments nor eccle- of the stoical men and women of the 
siastic spectacle, to enhance the impres- sea; of a broad and masterful tech- 
siveness of the time and place of this nique; of a religious feeling aptly in- 
manifestation of the godly spirit in terpretative of this humble group, 
man. These are humble folk. This “Prayer for the Lost at Sea” firmly 
work by Landeau reveals the big sim- establishes Landeau with the best of 
plicity of life, after all, in the natural the religious painters of the past cen- 
world. A prayer for him who loved tury. The very large size of this paint- 
them in life. It is a dramatic picture ing has operated against its general ex- 
and a true interpretation of the fisher- hibition throughout the United States. 
folk of France. In 1908 it was shown at the Philadel- 

The Government of France, through phia Academy of Fine Arts, and there- 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, then Minister of after in Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, 
Fine Arts, offered to purchase “Prayer Chicago and Buffalo. It is now on ex- 
for the Lost at Sea” for the State, af- hibition with a group of later works 
fording the artist the privilege of the by Landeau at East Aurora. It will 
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ndoubtedly find a permanent 
place in one of our large mu- 
seums. 

Landeau’s other large can- 
vas, “Toilers of the Fields,” 
reveals quite another set of 
human traits. A toil-worn 
elderly couple are portrayed 
returning from the day’s work 
afield, near Moret, at the edge 
of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Here we have the 
French peasant, in the early 
evening, in that beautiful re- 
gion of Francois Millet, the 
“Men of Thirty,” the Barbi- 
zon masters. We look upon 
the illuminated countenances 
of these hardy folks as the sun 
departs beyond the grain field, 
and we find again that prayer- 
ful mood, that glow of divine 
satisfaction and humility upon 
the bronzed faces of genuine 
peasant character, which Lan- 
deau paints with such consum- 


LANDEAU’'S SYLVAN 


AN AMERICAN PAINTER 














TOILERS OF THE FIELDS 
We see here French peasants returning home at nightfall in 
that prayer.ul mood, that glow of divine satisfaction and 
humility, which Landeau paints with such consummate skill 
mate skill. The moon is al- 





MOOD 


This study of “Woodland Pool and Nymphs” is the vivid pagan 


expression of a painter whose dominant note is spiritual. 





ready rising over the Marne 
and producing that strange 
mystery of the suffusion of 
sun and moon at the end of a 
glorious day. This picture 
was also exhibited in the 
French Salon and evoked the 


praise of responsible conti- 
nental art critics. 
Since the “Toilers of the 


Fields” was painted, the artist 
has gradually been allured by 
the more purely spiritual 
subject—as his three strik- 
ing war canvases _ indicate. 
“Abide with Me,” “Christ 
Ministering to a Fallen Sol- 
dier”? and “On the Fields of 
Flanders,” or, as it is some- 
times called, “No Man’s 
Land,” are three canvases 
poignantly expressive of this 
later phase. Following the 
stronger and deeper moods is 
evidently Landeau’s subcon- 
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scious purpose, for from the religiously 
symbolical he seems on occasion to turn 
to the pagan subject, as in his “The 
Dance of Pan,” with its troubled light; 
or “The Passing of Pantheism,” or his 
“Grove of Venus,” or “Spring Dance” 
and “Spring Phantasy”—all finely tem- 
pered, richly conceived and harmonious 
canvases. 

Then, again, in his fine painting of 
“The Three Wise Men” the artist holds 
us with the grave spirit of the birth of 
Christianity. 

Landeau’s versatility is not the defect 
it might be in an artist of superficial 
training and power. He produces vi- 
vacity and a fervor in his work that 
justify his temperamental excursions. 
He says himself that “to love one’s art 
above the material things that so com- 
pellingly and urgently surround us and 
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not to swerve from the higher purpose; 
to strive for the ideal which, even in 
modest measure, may be helpful and 
illuminating—these are the canons of 
a noble art.” 

Landeau is at present quietly work- 
ing in his East Aurora Studio, near 
which the public-spirited citizens of 
that charming village maintain a goodly 
public exhibition of half a hundred of 
his best canvases. Visitors from all 
over the country attend this exhibit, 
and during the spring and summer 
months, when the famous Roycroft Inn 
harbors pilgrims from all over the 
world, Sandor Landeau and his beauti- 
ful pictures are one of the town’s great- 
est attractions—since that prelate of 
the human heart, Elbert Hubbard, sank 
into the sea from the hull of the steam- 
shin Lusitania. 





FUTILITY OF THE REVOLT AGAINST 
SHAKESPEARE 


OT so many years ago there 
N were signs that educators both 
in this country and in England, 
and literary critics everywhere had 
made up their minds that Shakespeare 
received an excessive amount of atten- 
tion. It was argued that his world was 
one that had passed, a world if not in 
ruins at any rate superseded. His the- 
ater was inferred to be superannuated. 
His diction was archaic. 

The revolt seemed for a time formi- 
dable, especially as such great names as 
Tolstoy and Brunetiére were used, a 
little recklessly, in bolstering it up. In 
the end it collapsed and Shakespeare is 
enthroned more serenely than before. 
One reason is the overwhelming nature 
of his genius. In the field of the fine 
arts generally we may be inferior to the 
ancients, as a great poet has said, but 
in the drama we can confront the 
Greeks themselves with Shakespeare. 
The next point in his favor is the lack 
of any substitute for him. When a 
famous Englishman said “we are all 
the subjects of King Shakespeare” he 


expressed the function of the poet. He 
is to the English-speaking peoples what 
Homer was to the ancient Greeks, a 
symbol of their unity. A revolt against 
him is like a rebellion against the heri- 
tage of the Anglo-Saxon race, spiritu- 
ally and politically. 

In bringing out these points, Profes- 
sor Raymond M. Alden, of Stanford 
University, notes that some keen and 
learned critics of Shakespeare have 
gone so far that the sympathetic reader 
of the poet actually trembles before 
their disillusioning strokes, or “when 
they occasionally admit some extraor- 
dinary beauty or power in Shake- 
speare’s workmanship, feels a thrill of 
gratitude for the condescension, as with 
Biblical critics of the corresponding 
school.” There have been in the past 
symptoms of a revolt against the su- 
premacy of Shakespeare, but the re- 
volts came to nothing because there is 
no ammunition that can be used against 
Hamlet, against Romeo and Juliet, 
against the Shakespearianisms in the 
speech of the people, there is no name 
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with such magic as suffices to break the 
spell of Shakespeare, no tradition to 
run counter to his. It is significant 
that leaders of revolts against Shake- 
speare are literary men with little direct 
experience of life, or teachers in ele- 
mentary schools who find the drudgery 
of the classroom prejudicial to the for- 
mation of a correct taste in the young.* 

Nevertheless, says Professor Alden, 
so long as Shakespeare is a vital ele- 
ment in the life of the English-speaking 
world, there can be no hardened unanim- 
ity in Shakespearian criticism. Views 
will differ and there will be a rising 
tide and a falling one, but the poet can 
never be superseded, a truth pointed 
out by Johnson in his imperishable sen- 
tence about the stream of time and the 
adamant of Shakespeare.* 


“Shakespeare, tho not an_ original 
thinker in abstract terms, is the writer 
who has thought most inclusively and 
effectively in terms of concrete human 
feeling and conduct. Thoughtful men can- 
not but lament, now and again, that he 
who did so much should not have done 
more—that there could not have been com- 
bined with our greatest poet the maker 
of a system of thought for his race. Yet 
we may suppose that if he had written 
to illustrate a philosophy of abstract va- 
lidity, unspoiled by the particular persons 
and deeds which interested his age, the 
very fact would have doomed it to be 
temporary, as every human system is 
doomed to have its day and cease to be. 
Thus Dante, despite the greatness of both 
his soul and his art, is much further from 
us than his distance in time alone would 
make. necessary; and Goethe is already 
more distant than Shakespeare. For 
Shakespeare, doing his thinking in con- 
crete detail of personality, took only the 
common stuff of the passions for his essen- 
tial material; hence the temporary fash- 
ions in which he clothed it drop aside, 
and since the passions are unchanged the 
process is valid still. Of course, this is 
also true of Homer, and in varying de- 
grees of every master spirit of poetry.” 


Here we have a sufficient explanation 
of the futility of all efforts to dethrone 
Shakespeare, to put him upon a level 








* SHAKESPEARE. By Raymond M. Alden. New 
York: Duffield and Company. 


lower than that to which the homage 
of a race has elevated him. Yet there 
is another reason for his unshaken 
reign and this is to be found in his gift 
for the expression of human experience 
in poetical terms, to render it supreme- 
ly interesting in a beautiful manner 
without distorting any picture or rob- 
bing human nature of its convincing 
reality. He gradually perfected a style 
which, says Professor Alden, united 
the reality of dramatic utterance with 
the transfiguring powers of poetry. 
This achievement of form is only a sym- 
bol of something deeper. How enor- 
mous would be our loss if the poetic 
interpretation of thought and action 
were blotted out! There is little dan- 
ger that the poetic interpretation of 
thought can be so blotted out, for lyric 
poetry, the characteristic form in the 
modern world, is so intertwined with 
all the reflective processes of the race 
that wherever we go its interpretations 
are certain to follow. 


“But dramatic poetry, the poetic inter- 
pretation of action, is in peril for those 
who speak the English tongue—or would 
be were it not for the vitality of Shake- 
speare. He still shows us what it means 
to lift the level of word and feeling and 
deed—not as ‘recollected in tranquillity,’ 
but as coming swiftly from the moment of 
dramatic stress—to the high places of a 
poet’s insight and a poet’s expression. We 
hesitate over this type of art, because of 
our overdone training in the representa- 
tion of life in terms of the ‘natural’ or 
the eel”... 

“Strange it is, and all irrational, that 
we insist on talking of his persons, their 
deeds and their passions, as if they had 
actually lived, and were still living, in 
the real world with ourselves, tho we are 
able to trace their origin to this earlier 
play, this old romance, this need or fashion 
of the dramatist’s time. But nothing can 
stop us. When all the truth of historical 
interpretation is learned, the truth of ab- 
solute poetic humanism remains. And this 
is because Shakespeare enjoyed not only 
the sources which we dutifully set down 
in our books, but the ‘source of untaught 
things,’ so that his work became ‘a power 
like one of Nature’s,’ and abides, ‘creative 
and enduring,’ among mankind.” 
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LITERATURE AND THE SENSE OF SIN 


HE fact that so many contempo- 
¥ rary novels are frankly based on 
the quest for sensation and that 
modern writers often fail to make any 
real distinction between good and evil, 
appeals to an editorial writer in the 
London New Statesman as an ominous 
sign of the times. “The noblest build- 
ings in Europe,” he says, “have been 
born out of man’s sense of sin. Our 
noblest literature—the Greek drama, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton—was born 
out of man’s sense of sin. Without this 
sense of the eternal contrast and con- 
flict between good and evil there can 
be no moving tragedy, no understanding 
of the history of a great soul.” Without 
it art becomes merely the self-flattery 
of men. Without it, “Helen herself be- 
comes no more interesting than a stage 
divorcée, and Hamlet’s outcries would 
be meaningless except to the psycho- 
analyst.” The same writer continues: 


“Frankly, we cannot become enthusiastic 
over the world of which we read the worst 
in the Sunday papers. It seems to us 
obvious that standards are disappearing 
among increasing numbers of human be- 
ings, and we are not sure that new stand- 
ards are being set up in their place. A 
hundred years ago Byron sinned as suc- 
cessfully as the thing could be done even 
at the present day, but at least he suffered 
remorse, and his sense of sin was so vehe- 
ment that he wished to have his daughter 
brought up a Catholic. A Byron to-day 
would feel no remorse; he would be as 
pleased with himself as if he had been a 
follower of Samuel Smiles. Sin, it is often 
forgotten nowadays, is interesting only if 
it is accompanied by suffering. Helen and 
Paris, Tristram and Iseult, -Antony and 
Cleopatra—there are no happy illicit lov- 
ers who have conquered the world’s imagi- 
nation as they have done. Hence, we are 
afraid that if the sense of sin disappears 
literature will perish. Certain moralists 
tell us that society will perish, too. For 
these reasons, we think it is as well that 
in every generation the cry should go up 
that the world is going to the dogs. It 
is well that men should live conscious of 
the existence of a standard of perfection, 


even if it shows up their own imperfec- 
tions in a sensational light. We may call 
that standard beauty or holiness or honor. 
Whatever we may call it, it will leave us 
under no illusion that this is the best of 
all possible worlds. And thus we may be 
saved from becoming a world of dull and 
mediocre self-flatterers, which is the doom 
of an age that has lost the sense of the 
tremendous reality of sin.” 


All of which, in the view of the New 
York Globe, is “only an Anglo-Saxon 
admission, and a very partial one at that 
—one prone to stress the memory of 
Milton at the expense of Chaucer, and 
putting at the fore the Victorian period 
of literature, which supplied enough 
fiction with motives of sin (as in the 
novels of.George Eliot) to make up for 
the shortcomings in that particular of 
all periods preceding.” The Globe pro- 
ceeds: 


“It is man’s ineffectuality rather than 
his wickedness that has inspired the pens 
of masters. Mankind’s unceasing strug- 
gle with external forces—this is the theme 
that great literature perpetually cele- 
brates. (Has the writer for the English 
weekly so soon forgotten his Hardy?) 
And speaking of notes missing in present- 
day writing, it were better to mourn the 
loss of that note of mystery which this 
struggle implied. Characters in modern 
fiction face their world all too comprehend- 
ingly; they revolt, but against forces shorn 
of terror and awe.” 


With the London writer’s efforts to 
rouse contemporary fiction from its 
warm bath of sensuality the Globe con- 


fesses its sympathy. “Let us not wish, 


however,” it says, “to put beneath its 
feet cold stones of repentance. Let us 
encourage it rather to go and dry itself 
in the sun. For the literature of the 
future should be free of brooding as 
well as perversity. It should find that 
sphere beyond good and evil, where vir- 
tue and sin as separate categories no 
longer exist—a sphere, in fact, in which 
great books have already been written.” 
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WHY BYRON STILL HOLDS OUR 
IMAGINATION 


‘| « appearance of two new vol- 


umes of “Lord Byron’s Corre- 

spondence” (Scribner’s) is hailed 
as a great event in the literary world— 
and why? Is it because Byron was a 
great poet? The answer to this ques- 
tion would seem to be that Byron’s repu- 
tation as a poet has declined and 
that, outside of “Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage,” “Don Juan” and a few lyrics, 
he is not much read to-day. Is it be- 
cause he was a picturesque and roman- 
tic figure of a man? Here again one 
can only point out that his romance, 
once so inspiring, and his picturesque- 
ness, once so compelling, are tarnished 
now, and that his vulgarity and bad 
taste are glaringly revealed. 


its ancestral slumber and cast into the 
circle of controversy. 

That scandal has to do with Byron’s 
alleged guilty relations with his half- 
sister, Augusta Leigh, and its survival, 
after a hundred years, furnishes, as 
Lord Ernle has written in the Nine- 
teenth Century, “a remarkable example 
of the longevity of baffled curiosity.” 
Lord Ernle, in the same article, spoke 
of the “end of the Byron mystery,” and 
said that he was unconvinced by the 
evidence offered by Lord Lovelace. But 
the end, it is clear, is not yet. 

In an introduction to the new vol- 
umes, John Murray, grandson of the 
John Murray who was Byron’s first pub- 





Is it because he was a remark- 
able letter-writer? He was 
that, but the new letters add 
little or nothing to: his repu- 
tation as a letter-writer. 

If Byron’s fame stands 
high, the reason must be 
sought in another direction. 
“It stands high,” says Percy 
Lubbock, in the New York 
Independent, “because for the 
last ten or fifteen years a bat- 
tle has been fought over him 
that has had nothing to do 
with his genius or his hero- 
ism. The real, true cause of 
his separation from his wife 
—in that question, not in 
‘Childe Harold’ or ‘Don Juan,’ 
lies the title of Byron’s fame 
after the century that has 
nearly passed since his death.” 
So it would really seem, for 
critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic have fallen on the 
new volumes to discover, first 
and foremost, whether they 
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throw new light on the scan- 
dal which Byron’s grandson, 


the late Lord Lovelace, in The new 


his book “Astarte,” drew from 


From a Painting by A. D’Orsay 


BYRON IN ITALY 


“Correspondence” of Byron deals with his vices 
rather than with his genius, and can only have the effect of 
postponing a true estimate of his place in English letters. 
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monial felicity, would not 
render him answerable to the 
laws of any court.” 

Mr. Lubbock, in his article 
in the Independent, takes 
similar ground. “If you 
were not convinced by Lord 
Lovelace’s evidence,” he re- 
marks, “you may still say 
‘not proven’; if you were 
convinced and others were 
not, you may still invoke the 
rumor of documents, lying 
unpublished and perhaps un- 
publishable, which would 
utterly and absolutely prove 
the worst.” 

_ The weightiest argument 
that we have seen in support 
of Byron’s guilt is that of 
S. M. Ellis in the Fortnight- 
ly Review. He recalls a pas- 
sage in “Astarte” in which 
it was said that Mrs. Leigh 
had a child by Byron named 
Elisabeth Medora Leigh and 
born on April 15, 1814, and 
that confirmation would be 
found, in Byron’s letters 
(then unpublished) to Lady 








From a Sketch by Sir George Hayter 
BYRON’S HALF-SISTER 


Melbourne. “That state- 
ment,” according to Mr. EIl- 


Augusta Leigh is the storm-center of what has been called the _ “0 ss ” 
“Byron mystery” She was cheerful, childish, affectionate, lis, proves to be correct. 
arch, but “her moral ideas,’’ her friend Mrs.. Villiers says, In the present volumes there 


‘“‘were much confused.” 


lisher, is still inclined, as he has been 
in the past, to deny the truth of the 
charge made against Byron. He points 
out that Lord Lovelace himself emphati- 
cally denied the truth of the charge in 
a letter to the London Daily News in 
1869, and again by word of mouth and 
in writing in 1898. He also quotes, 
from “Recollections of a Long Life,” by 
Lord Broughton (J. C. Hobhouse), 
Byron’s literary executor, the deliberate 
judgment of his most intimate friends, 
at the time of his separation from Lady 
Byron, that he “had not been guilty of 
any enormity, and that the whole charge 
against him would amount merely to 
such offenses as are more often com- 
mitted than complained of, and however 
to be regretted as subversive of matri- 


is a letter dated April 25, 
1914—ten days after the birth of the 
child—with what Mr. Ellis describes as 
“this undeniable allusion” to the event: 


“Oh! but it is ‘worth while,’ I can’t tell 
you why, and it is not an ‘Ape,’ and if it 
is, that must be my fault; however, I will 
positively reform. You must, however, 
allow that it is utterly impossible I can 
ever be half so well liked elsewhere, and 
I have been all my life trying to make 
someone love me, and never got the sort 
that I preferred before. But positively 
she and I will grow good and all that, and 
so we are now and shall be these three 
weeks and more too.” 


There are other passages in Byron’s 
letters to Lady Melbourne which Mr. 
Ellis regards as equally “incrimina- 
tory”: 
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“You are quite mistaken, however, as to 
her, and it must be from some misrepre- 


sentation of mine, that you throw the 


blame so completely on the side least de- 
serving, and least able to bear it. I dare 
say I made the best of my own story, as 
one always does from natural selfishness 
without intending it, but it was not her 
fault, but my own folly (give it what name 
may suit it better) and her weakness, for 
the intentions of both were very different, 
and for some time adhered to, and when 
not, it was entirely my own—in short, I 
know no name for my conduct. Pray do 
not speak so harshly of her to me—the 
cause of all.” 


“Really and truly—as I hope mercy and 
happiness for her—by that God who made 
me for my own misery, and not much for 
the good of others, she was not 
to blame one thousandth part in 
comparison. She was not aware 
of her own peril till it was too 
late, and I can only account for 
her subsequent ‘abandon’ by an 
observation which I think is not 
unjust, that women are much 
more attached than men if they 
are treated with anything like 
fairness or tenderness.” 


“It is true she married a fool, 
but she would have him; they 
agreed, and agree very well, and 
I never heard a complaint, but 
many vindications, of him. As 
for me, brought up as I was, 
and sent into the world as I 
was, both physically and moral- 
ly, nothing better could be ex- 
pected, and it is odd that I 
always had a foreboding, and I 
remember when a child reading 
the Roman history about a mar- 
riage I will tell you of when we 
meet, asking ma mére why I 
should not marry X.” 


“All that you say is exceed- 
ing true; but whoever said, or 
supposed, that you were not 
shocked, and all that? You have 
done everything in your power; 
and more than any other person 
breathing would have done for 
me, to make me act rationally; 


Gods wish to destroy they first 


madden.’ . . . I will not persuade her into 
any fugitive piece of absurdity, but more 
I cannot promise.” 


Whatever the view one may take of 
this unsavory episode in Byron’s life, 
it is easy to agree with Mr. Lubbock 
that the excessive emphasis laid on 
the whole affair has been unfortunate. 
Some years ago, it seemed as if the time 
was at hand for a serious appraisement 
at last, of the writings of Byron; and 
then rumors and scandals diverted pub- 
lic attention from his books to his pri- 
vate affairs. There was every reason 
to think, Mr. Lubbock declares, that by 
the end of the last century, a couple of 
generations and more after his death, 





BYRON’S CONFIDANTE 


but there is an old saying (ex- cate agers who is shown here with her baby son, was 
e 3 - orty years older than Byron at the time when he wrote her 
cuse the Latin, which I won’t the letters printed in his new “Correspondence.” She was 


quote, but translate) ,‘Whom the mother-in-law of the Lady Caroline Lamb who figures so often 


in the letters, and aunt of the Anna Milbanke whom Byron 


later married. 
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Byron’s poetic repute might at last come 
to rest, like a pendulum after its long 
and violent oscillations. Of Words- 
worth, of Shelley, of Keats, we can 
speak without ever remembering the 
time when the matter of their genius 
was a matter of debate. But the mo- 
ment we begin to speak of Byron, the 
change in our tone is evident. “We 
argue about Byron; we urge his claims 
and we insist and we try to convince; 
we deny his claims and’ insist more 
emphatically still; if we find anything 
great and strong and various in his po- 
etry, we defend our judgment as tho we 
expected (and we expect with reason) to 
be contradicted.” It is actually absurd 
that a poet who died in 1824 should be 
in such a position—that the affairs of 
his genius, so to speak, should be still 
in such disorder. 

This disorder is attributed by Mr. 
Lubbock to the wild exaggerations of 
his fame in his lifetime, when his 
Giaours and Corsairs and Laras dazzled 
the eyes of a vulgar age, and to the 
persistent misconception among French 
critics of his place in our literature. 
Mr. Lubbock concludes: 


“For us the Giaour, with most of the 
verse that he wrote before 1816 (when he 
left his wife and left England for good), 
is dead beyond recall; it is the work of his 
Italian years—the second half of ‘Childe 
Harold,’ ‘Don Juan,’ the ‘Vision of Judg- 
ment’—which alone (almost alone) we 
now consider. And in considering it, in 
trying to do it justice, we are forced to 
make a double effort; we have to forget 
our prejudice against rhetoric in poetry, 
and we have to leave off expecting from 
poetry, from all poetry always, the insinu- 
ating magic of words and phrases; we 
have to remount, in fact, the stream of 
our poetry till we reach the point where 
Keats was not—for it was Keats, more 
than anyone else, who bequeathed to Ten- 
nyson and to the Pre-Raphaelites and to 
the later comers the meaning that the 
name of poetry had for them and that it 
still has for ourselves. All this is difficult 
enough; and it is disturbing, in the midst 
of our attempt, to note how foreign criti- 
cizm has wandered astray, time after time, 
in its celebration of the supremacy of 
Byron.” 


Byron in literary history, the London 
Nation points out, seems to lead the 
double life of an actor. There is the 
Byron who stands in the middle of the 
stage in the fierce light that beats upon 
a poet, and who declaims— 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be 
free. 


And there is Byron behind the scenes— 
the Byron who might have been invent- 
ed by Mr. Shaw as an example of the 
moral irresponsibility of the artistic 
temperament. The Nation continues: 


“It may be doubted whether any artist 
of the first rank could have written such 
a letter as Byron wrote to Hobhouse in 
1818, announcing that his illegitimate 
daughter, Allegra, had been brought out 
to Italy from England by Shelley. His 
reference to the child he had not yet seen 
runs: 

“Shelley has got to Milan with the 
bastard, and its mother; but won’t send 
the child, unless I will go and see the 
nother... .’ 

Shelley, for his part, when he is writing 
to Byron to ask what he is to do with 
the child (who is left on his hands month 
after month), never mentions it but with 
a delight at least equal to his anxiety to 
get rid of it. ‘I think,’ he tells Byron, 
‘she is the most lovely and engaging child 
I ever beheld.’ Shelley’s letters to Byron 
are the letters of a good man, but they 
are not good letters. They are the formal 
utterances of an angel. Byron’s letters, 
on the other hand, are good letters, tho 
they are not the letters of a good man. 
They are the informal utterances of a 
devil, or, it might be fairer to say, of a 
man possessed by a devil. But whether 
he was as black as he painted himself it 
is impossible to be sure. His letters, for 
the most part, take us into the comic re- 


cesses of his mind: perhaps this comic 


Byron is the immortal Byron. But in the 
letters, as in the legend of his death and 
in his poems, there are hints of that 


greater Byron whom Shelley tried to sum-_ 


mon into being—a Byron who would have 
been Byron with a touch of Shelley—a 
nobler being a little more remote from the 
flames of Hell, a candidate for Paradise.” 
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AN EXCITING CONCEPTION OF MAN 
AS A TIME-BINDER 


nition of man nor a just concep- 

tion of his part in the drama of 
the world. Hence there has never been 
a proper principle or starting-point for 
a science of humanity. It has never 
been realized that man is a being of a 
dimension or type different from that 
of animals. The characteristic nature 
of man has, therefore, not been under- 
stood. 

All this is laid down by Alfred Kor- 
zybski in his remarkable work on what 
he terms the science of human engi- 
neering.* Man, he points out, has al- 
ways been regarded as an animal or as 
a supernatural phenomenon. The facts 
are that man is not supernatural but 
is literally a part of nature, declares 
Korzybski, and that human beings are 
not animals: animals are truly charac- 
terized by their autonomous mobility— 
Animals 
are space-binders. That is, the animals 
use the highly dynamic products of the 
chemistry-binding-class—the plants— 
as food, and those products, the result 
of plant transformation, undergo in 
animals a further transformation into 
yet higher forms. The animals are cor- 
respondingly a more dynamic class of 
life. Their energy is kinetic. They 
have a remarkable power and freedom 
which the plants do not possess, the 
freedom and the faculty to move about 
in space, and Korzybski therefore calls 
the animals the space-binding class of 
life. 


“Like the animals, human beings do in- 
deed possess the space-binding capacity 
but, over and above that, human beings 
possess a most remarkable capacity which 
is entirely peculiar to them—I mean the 
capacity to summarize, digest and appro- 
priate the labors and experiences of the 
past; I mean the capacity to use the fruits 
of past labors and experiences as intellec- 
tual or spiritual capital for developments 
in the present; I mean the capacity to em- 


* MANHOOD OF HUMANITY. By 
zybski. New York: Dutton. 


T sition has never been a true defi- 


their space-binding capacity. 


Alfred Kor- 


ploy as instruments of increasing power 
the accumulated achievements of the all- 
precious lives of the past generations 
spent in trial and error, trial and suc- 
cess; I mean the capacity of human be- 
ings to conduct their lives in the ever- 
increasing light of inherited wisdom; I 
mean the capacity in virtue of which man 
is at once the heritor of the by-gone ages 
and the trustee of posterity. And because 
humanity is just this magnificent natural 
agency by which the past lives in the 
present and the present for the future, I 
define humanity, in the universal tongue 
of mathematics and mechanics, to be the 
time-binding class of life.” 


It does not matter at all how the 
first man, the first time-binder, was 
produced. The fact remains that he 
was somewhere, somehow, produced. 
To know anything to-day that is of 
fundamental interest about man we 
have to analyze man in three capa- 
cities—namely, his chemistry, his ac- 
tivities in space and especially his activ- 
ities in time. In the study of animals 
we have to consider only two factors— 
their chemistry and their activities in 
space. 


“Let us imagine that the aboriginal— 
original human specimen was one of two 
brother apes, A and B; they were alike in 
every respect; both were animal space- 
binders; but something strange happened 
to B; he became the first time-binder, a 
human. No matter how, this ‘something’ 
made the change in him that lifted him to 
a higher dimension; it is enough that in 
somewise, over and above his animal 
capacity for binding space, there was 
superadded the marvelous new capacity 
for binding time. He had thus a new 
factulty, he belonged to a new dimension; 
but, of course, he did not realize it; and 
because he had this new capacity he was 
able to analyze his brother ‘A’; he ob- 
served ‘A is my brother; he is an animal; 
but he is my brother; therefore 7] am 
an animal.’ This fatal first conclusion, 
reached by false analogy, by neglecting a 
fact, has been the chief source of human 
woe for half a million years and it still 
survives.” 














land is jealous of the United States, 

which has so long been complacently 
regarded as an English literary colonial 
possession? A problem that cries for 
settlement at some sort of International 
Literary Peace Conference is_ the 
growth of a definitely national litera- 
ture on this side of the Atlantic. 
Accepted by France, Italy and Japan— 
our three allies who can feel no resent- 
ment at our suddenly developing an 
American school of writing as opposed 
to the traditional English influence— 
this abrupt self-determination in the 
world of belles-lettres has seemed to 
Great Britain a challenge that is as dis- 
loyal as it must be impertinent. Are 
New York and Chicago, inquires a 
critic - anthologist, Louis Untermeyer, 
in the Nation, to be allowed to build 
two realistic novels to every one pro- 
duced in London? Is the Hudson to be 
set ablaze with suspicious fires of such 
“foreign” brands as Hergesheimer, 
Hecht, Cather, Don Passos, Mencken, 
Dreiser, while the Thames is undis- 
turbed save for a few spasmodic fire- 
works? Are we to confine our literary 
purchases to the home markets and 
quietly boycott the product of the 
mother country? 

Not if England can help it, we are 
assured by Mr. Untermeyer who, in the 
domain of poetry, exhibits in the Nation 
some significant examples of long-dis- 
tance sniping disguised as criticism. 

-From the London Nation and Athe- 
neum is quoted: 

“The present reviewer has to confess 
that he finds it hard to share the Ameri- 
can enthusiasm for ‘North of Boston.’ 
It is sound, intelligent work; but, frank- 
ly, it is also dull work and the surface 
quality, the verbal texture of the po- 


lt IT POSSIBLE that literary Eng- 


etry, is as poor and flat as the texture 
of a bad painting. . . . Miss Teasdale 
is a lyricist who produces her effects 
like a conjurer producing rabbits from 
an empty hat. ... And then there is 
E. A. Robinson. To us he seems even 
duller than Frost. We should be grate- 
ful to anyone who would tell us why 
‘The Man Against the Sky’ is consid- 
ered a good book.” 

The Saturday Review takes up the 
burden and, reviewing an anthology en- 
titled ““Modern American Poetry,” thus 
sums up the matter: “Mr. Oppenheim, 
Miss Amy Lowell, Mr. J. G. Fletcher 
and Mr. Sandburg are names which 
have already reached us. We turn with 
peculiar interest to the selections from 
these writers, and from Mr. E. A. Rob- 
inson, Mr. Frost and others of the same 
ebullient generation. Their composi- 
tions are, to a strange degree, like one 
another. . . . Poetry must have music 
and it must have wings. And these are, 
it seems, almost entirely neglected by 
the ‘Imagists,’ as the clan of journal- 
istic verse-writers now dominant in 
New York style themselves. ... Not 
merely have Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Italy done better during the 
same period, but half a dozen smaller 
European countries have produced much 
more striking talents.” Much the same 
note is struck by the New Statesman 
and other English periodicals, with 
varying degrees of intensity. In his 
retort courteous, the Nation critic is 
moved to admire our self-restraint in 
not hooting or even resenting the low 
estimate put upon our creative taste 
“when the faded properties of tradi- 
tional English verse are offered to us 
for the hundredth time by such feeble 
Georgians as J. C. Squire, John Free- 
man, Edward Shanks, Thomas Moult” 
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and others. Incidentally the editor of 
the London Mercury recently paid a 
flying visit to America and left, among 
other tokens of the event, a book of 
“Poems; Second Series” (Doran), which 
displays a keen mind that grasps imagi- 
natively the forces that work complexly 
behind the facts and experiences of life. 
t is as a parodist, however, that he is 
more successful than as an original 
poet, in our opinion. Most of the poems 
in this collection are too long for quo- 
tation, but the two following are fairly 
representative: 


AN IMPRESSION RECEIVED FROM 
A SYMPHONY 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


‘THERE was a day when I, if that 
was I, 
Surrendered lay beneath a burning sky, 


Where overhead the azure ached with 
heat, 

And many red fierce poppies splashed the 
wheat; 

Motion was dead, and silence was com- 
plete, 

And stains of red fierce poppies splashed 
the wheat, 


And as I lay upon a scent-warm bank, 

I fell away, slipped back from earth, and 
sank, 

I lost the place of sky and field and tree. 

One covering face obscured the world for 
me, 

And for an hour I knew eternity 

For one fixed face suspended Time for me. 


O had those eyes in that extreme of bliss 

Shed one more wise and culminating kiss, 

My end had come, nor had I lived to quail 

Frightened and dumb as things must do 
that fail, 

And in this last black devil-mocking gale, 

Battered and dumb to fight the dark and 
fail. 


WARS AND RUMORS, 1920 
By J. C. SQUIRE 


Rion, hatred, appetite and apathy, 
The sodden many and the struggling 
strong, 
Who care not now tho for another wrong 
Another myriad innocents should die. 
At candid savagery or oily lie 
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We laugh, or, turning, join the noisy 
throng 
Which buries the dead with gluttony 
and song. 
Suppose this very evening from on high 
Broke on the world that unexampled 
flame 
The choir-thronged sky, and Thou, de- 
scending, Lord; 
What agony of horror, fear, and shame, 
For those who knew and wearied of 
Thy word, 
I dare not even think, who am confest 
Idle, malignant, lustful as the rest. 


In “Aspects and Impressions” (Scrib- 
ners), by Edmund Gosse, who dedicates 
his book to J. C. Squire, we find a son- 
net by Samuel Butler which we agree 
is “one of the most amazing pieces 
of self-revelation in literature.” The 
woman whom the poem commemorates 
was for twenty years “absorbingly, un- 
alterably in love with the author of 
‘The Way of All Flesh,’ yet the anomaly 
of their relations never struck Butler 
to whom she was a comrade of perfect 
sympathy, no more.” Butler did not 
observe until Miss Savage was dead 
that she had felt toward him otherwise 
than he felt toward her. Then he wrote: 


ELIZA MARY ANN SAVAGE 
By SAMUEL BUTLER 


ND now, tho twenty years have come 
and gone, 
That little lame lady’s face is with me 
still; 
Never a day but what, on every one, 
She dwells with me as dwell she ever 
will. 
She said she wished I knew not wrong 
from right; 
It was not that; I knew, and would have 
chosen 
Wrong if I could, but, in my own despite, 
Power to choose wrong in my chilled 
veins was frozen. 
’Tis said that if a woman woo, no man 
Should leave her till she have prevailed; 
and true, ; 
A man will yield for pity if he can, 
But if the flesh rebels, what can he do? 
I could not; hence I grieve my whole life 
long 
The wrong I did in that I did no wrong. 
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The following lines, which we find 
in the Sun Dial of the New York Sun, 
may not be poetry but they provoke 
thought and reflection: 


TO A DEMOCRACY 
By DON MARQUIS 


ITY the weak, 
And minister unto them— 
But do not let them rule you. 


The maimed, the lame, the halt and the 
blind, 

Be merciful to them, 

Remove their disabilities ... 

Lighten the miseries of the defeated, 

Be kind to the idiot, the degenerate and 
the failure, 

But do not let them rule you. 


For the thing more cruel than cruelty 
Is sentimentality ... 


The diseased, the outcast, the unlucky 

The enslaved, the unfortunate, the foolish, 

All those that have been crushed by the 
manifold injustices 

Permitted by the gods,— 

Give them of your life, 

Lavish your love upon them, 

Resurrect them from death-in-being, 

Restore them to humanity— 

But be sure that you have really raised 
them from the dead 

Before you give them sovereignty over 
you, 

For it profits the soul nothing 

To bow down to the lazar-house and the 
grave. 


In another newspaper column, the 
Bowling Green of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, we come across the following 
sonnet which seems to us to transcend 
the average flight of newspaper verse: 


AND NOW THESE JONQUILS 
By Davip MorTON 


B* night there came a clearing in the 
sky, 
And soft airs blowing since the rain was 
done; 
Hushed in the dark, a warm, wet wind 
went by, 
And—now, these jonquils shining in the 
sun! 
Some secret, hurried rendezvous was held, 
Of hidden seed and airs of April mirth, 
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Some happy, hushed conspiracy that 
spelled 

This glittering line of laughter for the 
earth. 


Who was aware of beauty in the night, 
Of blossom-breaking muffled through the 
dark, 
Or any glimmering shafts of yellow light? 
Too secret and too hushed for us to 
mark, 
Up from the South a warm, wet wind had 
strayed, 
And—now these jonquils joyously ar- 
rayed! 


In the young person of Oscar Wil- 
liams a new poet is taking what bids 
fair to be a conspicuous place in the 
American choir. Echoes of other poets 
may be detected now and then in his 
slight volume, “The Golden Darkness” 
(Yale University Press), but it is the 
true voice that sings such songs as the 
following: 

WONDER 
By Oscar WILLIAMS 


OME out with me and watch a line of 


mountains 
Crawl like a huge blue snake across the 
distance; 
Or hear a row of trees like glittering foun- 
tains 
Splash in the sun with sibilant insis- 
tence; 


Come out and see how goldenrods are 
burning 
Where spring brushed by and left a fire 
that lingers, 
Or try to touch them, all the while dis- 
cerning 
How in the breeze they shy beneath your 
fingers; 


And some rapt windless night come out 
and listen 
To the gold glimmering stars silently 
flowing 
Over the world, a stone in a stream where 
glisten 
Strange lights from skies of which there 
is no knowing ;— 


And through your spirit’s unlit deep will 
blunder 

Like dusk, a hush and holiness and won- 
ae 
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TREES 
By Oscar WILLIAMS 


THE fruit of living trees is sweet 
And autumn goes and spring comes 
back; 
Hut all the fruit that dead trees bear 
Is hopeless, bitter, black. 


The living trees grow lustily, 
The ocean running through their veins; 
The dead trees squat in smoke and dust 
And never lift their heads in rains. 


The living trees have one blue roof 
Enough for all on hill and cloud; 

The dead trees have no room in life, 
And so, black roof on roof, they crowd. 


The living trees have silver stars 
To rustle down their leafy streams; 
The only stars the dead trees have 
Are starved and stunted dreams! 


THE TRAVELER 
By Oscar WILLIAMS 


SHALL come back with memories 
Of opal seas and sapphire skies, 
A thousand winds upon my lips, 
A thousand strangers in my eyes. 


I shall come back with fragrant tales 
Of glamor in an alien land, 

Where shadow-fingered twilights sift 
The golden stars, like grains of sand. 


I shall come back with memories 
Whose shadows on my face will fall; 

Pray God they do not strangely tell 
That I have not come back at all. 


I shall come back with fragrant tales, 
That will say much but not the whole; 
shall say all, if I come back 

With silence in my soul. 


— 


There is a degree of magic in the fol- 
lowing verse that impresses us as being 
a good deal more than verbal. It is one 
of a group of poems which Mr. Freeman 
publishes in the Liberator: 


THE DANCERS 
By JOSEPH FREEMAN 
FAR from the turmoil and the dust of 
trade 


From daily slaveries, the dancers spin: 
Dear jeweled ladies, are you not afraid 


Of all those pallid faces looking in? 

Some night the rhythm of the dance may 
crack, 

The lights may vanish and the music halt, 

And all these revelries may falter back 

Like echoes dying in a hollow vault. 

Then darkness will rush over you and cry 

With voices full of agony and death; 

The halt, the lame, the blind will stumble 
by 

And you will feel the anger in their 
breath; 

There will be torches and a trail of fire 

And free hearts singing of a new desire. 


Positively, declares a writer in the 
Bookman, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle must 
give ghosts and fairies a rest and tell 
us some more earthly romances of the 
detective—which sentiment has inspired 
the following poem which we find in the 
same periodical: 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
By JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD 


HEN Sherlock Holmes, ingenious 
man, pursued his strange career, 

We followed his deductions with an in- 
terest sincere; 

Altho in time his victories monotonous 
became, 

We must confess since he quit work life’s 
never been the same. 


He always kept his wits on tap, he always 
had a clue, 

He always could foretell just what a crim- 
inal would do; 

A bit of string, a button, or a half-smoked 
cigaret 

Made up the only evidence that Sherlock 
Holmes need get. 


And when he bagged his man and had him 
safe behind the bars, 

He’d tell the tale to Watson over coffee 
and cigars; 

Friend Watson then would spin a yarn 
from details of the case, 

And label it “The Tonkin Three” or “Mys- 
tery of a Face.” 


We have detectives who are shrewd, detec- 
tives who are wise, 

Detectives. who, like M. Lecoq, are experts 
at disguise; 

We have detectives whose brave deeds 
would fill a dozen tomes, 

But never one that can compare with Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. 
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Dupin’s “Rue Morgue” deductions we to- 
day vote rather “slow,” 

For Sherlock would have solved the case 
in half a day or so; 

The novels of Gaboriau, the iain of Mrs. 
Green, 

Were tossed aside when Sherlock Holmes 
appeared upon the scene. 


So here’s to Sherlock Holmes and may his 
glory never dim, 

And here’s to his friend Watson for his 
faithfulness to him; 

And here’s to Conan Doyle, may he attain 
the prophet’s span, 

And all his life just write of Holmes, that 
great and noble man. 


There is a patriotic cry of mingled 
warning and interrogation in the fol- 
lowing sonnet, from All’s Well, that bids 
us stop, look and listen: 


VISTA 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


STABBED awake, have heard my land 
9 assailed, 
Its greatness questioned darkly and dis- 
missed 
As something not yet proved, and spied 
nor hailed 
As other than a haven on the list 
Of this freebooter and that anarchist. 
How long to them shall its true self be 
veiled, 
As was the Christ who, in the crimson 
mist, 
Shone in the glory of the light that failed? 


What shall we do against the coming 
night? 
Courage we have to-day, but do we move 
Upward and onward eaglewise in flight, 
Taloned yet loath to strike—and victor 
prove 
On the great battlefield that yonder lies 
Hushed as the thunder is in dreaining 
skies? 


In publishing the first of the two 
poems that follow, the Literary Review 
of the New York Evening Post de- 
scribes the author as “the only ragged 
genius we have met for moons.” We 
have not met the poet but we detect a 
quite unusual quality in thé poems, the 
second of which is from the Bookman: 
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MIDDAY 
By PASCAL D’ANGELO 


THE road is like a little child running 
ahead of me and then hiding be- 
hind a curve— 

Perhaps to surprise me when I reach 

there. 


The sun has built a nest of light under 
the eaves of noon; 

A lark drops down from the cloudless sky 

Like a singing arrow, wet with blue, sped 
from the bow of space. 


But my eyes pierce the soft azure, far, far 
beyond, 

To where roam-eternal lovers 

Along the broad blue ways 

Of silence. 


SONG OF LIGHT 
By PASCAL D’ANGELO 


HE sun robed with noons stands on the 
pulpit of heaven, 
Like an anchorite preaching his faith of 
light to listening space. 


And I am one of the sun’s lost words, 

A ray that pierces through endless empti- 
ness on emptiness, 

Seeking in vain to be freed of its burden 
of splendor. 


In the sturdy optimism of the follow- 
ing poem, which appears in the Smart 
Set, is a tonic quality all too rarely dis- 
coverable in contemporary verse: 


I HAVE CURSED WINTER 
By JoHN R. McCartHy 


HAVE cursed winter when the moon 
was white 
Between white clouds above the white, 
white snow; 
I have cursed winter for his howling death 
And for his silent death 
And for his fear. 


I have cursed sorrow when no tears would 
come 

To ease the smarting of the dry, dry eyes; 

I have cursed sorrow for her vanity 

And for her emptiness 

And for her strength. 


Yet on the winds of winter J have come 
To April, flowered-eyed; 

And on the sands of sorrow I have crept 
To the clear spring of joy. 
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FORD THROWS A BOMB INTO THE 
CAMP OF BIG BUSINESS 


for not permitting the railroads 

to reduce their rates and criti- 
cizing the railroad executives of the 
country for their short-sightedness in 
not wanting to reduce them, Henry 
Ford, in System, declares that the 
trouble with American industry lies 
fundamentally in its disposition to 
charge all that the traffic will bear in- 
stead of figuring out what the con- 
sumer would pay for a product or ser- 
vice and then making the best product 
or delivering the best service for that 
amount. In the case of the railroads in 
general and his own road, the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton, in particular, he 
declares that if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were willing he 
would cut the rates in half and “the 
road would make so much more than it 
is making now that we would cut the 
rates still more.” 

Railroads, in his opinon, are for the 
sole purpose of transportation. They 
may be twisted for a time to serve some 
other purpose—but not for long. “A 
railroad is successful only to the degree 
to which such service is efficiently and 
economically provided. . . . If its rates 
are so high as to discourage transpor- 
tation it cannot make profits enough to 
pay for the trouble of running trains. 
The intelligent railroad executive then 
will [or should] seek to make the rates 
as low-as possible, just as an intelligent 
manufacturer will put the lowest pos- 
sible price upon his goods. The manu- 
facturer who doesn’t think first of the 
consumer is not a business man. He’s 
a nut. Unless it is profitable for the 
consumer to trade with him, he can’t 
hope to get a profit for himself, and 
unless he puts the price within reach 
of the largest possible number of con- 
sumers he doesn’t expect his profits to 
be very great. 

“Now that’s the trouble with the 
railroads. They have been forever try- 
ing to boos{ rates—trying to scare the 


Tea the Government to task 


public from indulging in transportation. 
And the public, instead of attacking 
their intelligence, has been attacking 
their greed and placing all sorts of 
legal handicaps in the way of railroad- 
ing. It is admitted that the railroads 
by coopérating with each other could 
give more efficient service than they 
otherwise can; but it has been assumed 
that they wouldn’t give better service 
and so cooperation has been a crime. 
In order to check the greed of the rail- 
roads we have made railroading com- 
plex and difficult, and in order to be 
‘fair’ to them, we have made it illegal 
to demonstrate how economically rail- 
roading could be carried on. 

“The railroads should be allowed to 
combine. They should be allowed to per- 
fect every possible economy. There 
should be one railroad system through- 
out the United States managed by some 
one who understands this first principle 
of business—that the only way to make 
an institution pay is to make it serve.” 

Ford maintains, in a supplementary 
interview with Charles W. Wood, in the 
New York World, that what he calls an 
unearned profit, in which the customer 
does not participate, is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of manufactur- 
ing and cannot be permanent. As soon 
as a manufacturer forgets or neglects 
the consumer his business begins to go 
wrong. And that, he emphasizes, is ex- 
actly what ails our business system to- 
day, including that of the railroads. For 
“the whole system is breaking down. 
The new order is here, and those who 
fail to recognize it must take the con- 
sequences. There are a lot of people 
doing a lot of useles kicking about the 
Money Power to-day; but the fact is 
that Wall Street has lost its power. If 
it had the power which it once had it 
would get industry going. But it can’t 
do that. Tt doesn’t know how. I admit 


that the old crowd is in the saddle but 
the horse is dead.” 
Drawing an analogy 


between the 
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bicycle manufacturing business which 
developed 20-pound machines capable of 
carrying 200-pound riders, Mr. Ford 
characterizes the freight cars of to-day 
as absurdly heavy. He sees no reason 
why much stronger steel cars should not 
be made at about one-third their pres- 
ent weight. The weight, he argues, 
ought to be in the load, not in the car, 
and it would be if we were concen- 
trating intelligently all along the line on 
the idea that the first business of a rail- 
road is to serve the consumer. 


“Then 


power. 


there is the absurd waste of 
We get about 6 per cent. of the 
power out of coal in the locomotive of 
to-day. If the primary purpose of a rail- 
road is to buy coal, as some men in the 
coal business may suppose it is, then there 
is nothing vitally wrong with the situ- 
ation. But if the purpose is to move goods 
as economically as possible, we cannot con- 
tinue to waste this power. Electric power 
is far cheaper, far more abundant, far 
more serviceable, and means emancipation 
from smoke and noise. It is waiting for 
us, in water-power form, all over the coun- 
try. It will take a good deal of capital to 
develop it, but when that is accomplished, 
life in America should be twice as big as 
before. 

“The overhead in railroading is, of 
course, ridiculously high. This is partly 
due to the attempt to maintain so many 
different roads with so many separate ad- 
ministrations, instead of having a unified 
and simplified system. It is due even more 
to the theory that the railroad exists for 
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the railroad company instead of for the 
transportation of goods. 

“One of the big expenses is the main- 
tenance of way and of equipment. Our 
cars are so heavy that they not only shake 
the road to pieces, but shake themselves 
to pieces too. Lighter equipment is the 
answer—lighter, stronger and better. The 
locomotives of to-day seem to me to be un- 
necessarily big and heavy. Much smaller 
locomotives could pull a much larger 
quantity of goods if we only had light and 
sensible cars.” 


The whole problem reduces itself to 
working back from the consumer to the 
product. In the case of the Ford car 
it has always been the practice of the 
manufacturer to fix on a selling price 
and then work back. Every price has 
been a challenge to Ford and his asso- 
ciates. It has always been below the 
lowest cost they could figure out in ad- 
vance. Then they have gone ahead with 
that price hanging over them and found 
so many new, better and less expensive 
ways of doing business that the price 
which once, under the ordinary method 
of calculation, would have been consid- 
ered impossible, became very profitable. 

The only excuse which exists for high 
prices of automobiles is a wide variety 
of styles and models to select from. At 
the same time, he believes, far too 
much attention may be and is paid to 
standardization. Concentrate on a few 
models, is his doctrine, and fix a reason- 
able price—or else go to the wall. 


WHY AND WHERE A DOLLAR IS A 
VERITABLE FORTUNE 


tween the value of the American 

dollar and that of the inflated cur- 
rencies of Central Europe is cited the 
experience of a traveler in a Vienna 
restaurant who, in paying for an almost 
luxurious dinner, offered a $20 gold 
coin to the waiter. The bewildered 
waiter did not seem to know how much 
he ought to give in change and consult- 
ed the proprietor. Returning to the 
customer, he answered: “I am to give 


J ‘twomn the val the difference be- 


you as much change, sir, as you desire.” 
Joseph Szebenyei, who relates this inci- 
dent, in the Atlantic Monthly, goes on 
to say that tho business men, pro- 
fessional men and even day laborers 
east of Francesand Switzerland are ex- 
change mad and gambling is their main 
occupation, the American dollar is be- 
yond the reach of most of the specu- 
lators. In Vienna, at this writing, a 
one-dollar bill will buy 10,000 kronen, 
a sum that represented $2,000 in 1914. 
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In Russia one of our dollars is worth 
200,000 rubles. In Poland a traveler 
was asked by a bank teller whether he 
had brought along a push-cart when he 
presented $150 at a bank for exchange. 
And the teller was quite serious. 

Just now the Polish mark has in- 
creased in value almost 500 per cent. and 
as a consequence there are widespread 
labor troubles. For the goods that are 
exported from Poland are paid for in 
foreign currency, and the amount of 
Polish marks that can be bought in ex- 
change for the foreign currency has 
been greatly reduced. Naturally, em- 
ployers are compelled to reduce wages, 
which, of course, means strikes and 
disorders. Among the stricken coun- 
tries there are some that actually lose 
money on the printing of their paper 
currency; the cost of printing a one- 
krone bill, for instance, considerably ex- 
ceeds its purchasing value. The same 
may be said of the Russian ruble. For 
that reason, the Russian Government is 
now printing ruble notes in denomina- 
tions of 10,000 rubles; and soon these 
notes will be the smallest denomination 
circulating, among the merchants at 
least. 

Those that tell of erstwhile million- 
aires, princes and magnates going beg- 
ging, and formerly poor peasants weigh- 
ing out bills by the pound, or using pa- 
per money to stuff their straw ticks with, 
are too common to relate. The peasant 
who is paid 100 kronen, Polish marks, 
or rubles for an apple, and has 200 
healthy apple trees, and who is not will- 
ing, or, perhaps, not able, to count up 
to one hundred, will naturally resort to 
weighing, in order to balance accounts. 
The erstwhile millionaire, who finds 
that a suit of clothes costs him one- 
tenth of his fortune, will certainly get 
into the poorhouse in a very short time 
if he indulges himself too frequently. 
Nowadays, a battered derby hat is 
worth as much as a share of the best 
bank. Stocks of financial institutions 
are not regarded as assets to be stored 
away as a source of income. Stocks 


to-day are, in fact, only media for 
gambling. 


In the years before the 


EUROPE A HUGE GAMBLING HOUSE 
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war the rentier, that is, the man who 
has retired from business and is living 
on the dividends of his shares, was a 
citizen of standing, par excellence. In 
France these people still retain their 
status, tho to a lesser degree than be- 


fore the war. In Central Europe the 
type has entirely disappeared. 

Thousands of peasants, following a 
time-honored custom, buried their silver 
coins against a rainy day. These silver 
coins naturally retained their formal 
value. But the hoarding. was done on 
such an extensive scale that, as early as 
1918, all silver coins had disappeared 
from circulation in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Roumania and 
Poland. To-day, we read, a peasant who 
buried one hundred five-kronen pieces 
is a millionaire; he can exchange the 
five hundred kronen in silver for one 
million kronen in paper mcney. In 
Austria-Hungary alone there had been 
in circulation something like 200,000,- 
000 kronen worth of silver money be- 
fore the war. It would take Austria 
the enormous sum of 200,000,000,000 
kronen to buy up her half of this hoard- 
ed silver currency. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence, 
says the writer in the Atlantic, for a 
man who leaves London with 500 pounds 
sterling, on a pleasure-trip to the Con- 
tinent, and stops for several weeks in 
five different capitals, living in luxury 
and spending money lavishly, to return 
to London with more pounds sterling 
than he had when he started. The only 
currency that commands respect in Cen- 
tral Europe is the “high exchange” cur- 
rency, such as American, English, Swiss 
and Scandinavian. 

The dollar is supreme all over Europe, 
but most particularly in Central and 
Eastern Europe. It is strange to find 
that the larger the denomination the 
greater the valuation of each unit. A 
$100 bill, for instance, is worth $110 
worth of.eurrency; that is, as much as 
110 single dollar bills. 

There gre two hundred million people 
in Central and Eastern Europe who, we 
are assured, talk, think and dream of 
nothing else than ‘high-exchange’ cur- 
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rency. A dollar bill is a fortune. How 
are they to get dollar bills? Thousands 
of people have taken up a novel occu- 
pation. In Munich, Vienna, Warsaw 
and Budapest the possession of a New 
York or a Chicago telephone directory 
constitutes a valuable business asset. 
There are so many thousands of ad- 
dresses init! All Americans, every one 
of them the owner of a certain number 
of dollar bills! Having nothing to offer 
in exchange for the dollar, the only ex- 
pedient left is to beg for it. Thousands 
of men are offering American addresses 
at five dollars in United States currency 
per thousand; also, texts of most in- 
genious begging letters. The begging 
letters usually pretend to come from a 
poor, sick woman, mother of five chil- 
dren, whose husband was killed in the 
war; or from a sixteen-year-old, beauti- 
ful girl (photo enclosed), who begs for 
just one dollar to save her aged mother 
and younger sisters from starvation; 
adding, with tearful entreaty, that, un- 
less she gets the dollar, she will have 
no other choice than to sell her honor 
to the first-comer. Now, if this story 
does not touch you to the extent of a 
dollar, nothing will. The writer, how- 
ever, is not a sixteen-year-old girl, but 
a fifty-year-old swindler, frequently of 
some prison experience, who in this way 
receives donations from abroad to the 
tune of fifty or a hundred dollars a 
month, and lives in luxury. 

The story is told of a Hungarian gen- 
tleman who had a very profitable ex- 
perience with Swiss francs. He forgot 
to declare some cigars for duty. This 
happened in July, 1916, when a Swiss 
franc was worth one Hungarian crown. 
An argument arose between the home- 
ward-bound Hungarian traveler and the 
Swiss customs officer. A blow followed, 
and the consequence was that the Swiss 
gendarme arrested the traveler. The 
judge ruled that the prisoner was to de- 
posit one thousand francs with the 
court, and could then continue his trip. 
The fine was to be deducted from that 
sum, and the rest of the money was to 
reach him through the Swiss consulate 
in Budapest. It was four years before 
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the Hungarian got his money. In 1916 
the thousand francs were equal to a 
thousand Hungarian kronen. From 
these a fine of twenty-five francs was 
to be deducted. Had the Hungarian re- 
ceived his money in 1916, the amount 
would have been simply 975 Hungarian 
kronen. But in 1920, when the 975 
francs finally reached him, he received 
260,000 Hungarian kronen. The blow 
that he gave the Swiss customs officer 
netted him over a quarter of a million! 

In Our World, Vernon Kellogg reports 
that the Austrian Government has 
printed more than two hundred billion 
kronen in paper money, all of which 
could be bought for $20,000,000. About 
half of it has been used to subsidize 
food; especially bread. Now in an effort 
to approach more nearly to balancing 
its budget the government proposes to 
try to abolish the food subsidies. This 
will mean the increase of the present 
artificially maintained price of a loaf 
of bread of thirty-six kronen to an open 
market price of from four to five hun- 
dred kronen. Can the people pay it? 
Will they starve quietly, or riot? 

This writer points out that the eco- 
nomic situation in Europe is entirely 
man-created. For “there is surplus 
wheat in Roumania and -Bulgaria and 
America, that is, surplus bread available 
to feed everyone. And the coal and 
oil to warm the people and drive the 
wheels in the factories are lying ready 
to take out of the ground and be used. 
Yet millions of people are starving and 
freezing and millions are out of work 
and rioting or preparing to riot, when 
work was never so much needed before 
as now. Millions of people are cursing 
God because of something that man, not 
God, has done to them.” 


Forty-six German merchants arrived 
at Yokohama recently by one boat from 
Trieste to resume their pre-war activities. 
A number of German financiers are ex- 
pected to visit Japan shortly. 

Queensland has undertaken the produc- 
tion and distribution of electricity on an 
extensive scale for irrigation by means of 
wells and pumps installed in scores of 
land holdings. 
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A PIONEER COURT THAT SOLVES 
TRADE PROBLEMS 


ORE than 200 commercial dis- 
M putes have been settled in four 

months by the first Interna- 
tional Court of Commercial Arbitration 
which sits continuously in Chicago and 
which is attracting world-wide atten- 
tion. In a single week a dozen towns 
in Mexico and six in South America 
have had cases decided satisfactorily 
by this world court, while commercial 
bodies in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, San Francisco and Minne- 
apolis sought information with a view 
to establishing similar tribu- 


mit their cases and go on about their 
business. If necessary, the court will 
gravitate between the two cities, gath- 
ering evidence and testimony. Neither 
party to the conference is forced to 
appear as a witness in open court. 
This prevents the revealing of impor- 
tant trade secrets and dissemination of 
objectionable publicity that frequently 
involves financial loss and business dis- 
turbance. 

The court has authority to try any 
civil action except divorce and quasi 





nals or directing litigants to 
the Chicago court. 

In the Dearborn Indepen- 
dent we read that justice is 
placed ahead of technicality 
by the court, whose jurisdic- 
tion is defined under the IIli- 
nois Arbitration and Awards 
Act. Its speed may be reck- 
oned when it is considered © 
that its presiding arbiter, J. 
Kent Greene, alone handled 
twice as many cases as one 
ordinary judge without a jury 
and ten times as many as a 
court with a jury. This is 
largely due to the elimination 
of red tape and other time- 
taking frills that cumber the 
average law court. 

Describing its methods of 
procedure, Edward J. Dies, in 
the aforementioned publica- 
tion, says that a diamond 
miner in South Africa whose 
claim is disputed by a jeweler 
in Medicine Hat, Alberta, may 
have the case adjudicated in 
Chicago, even tho the precious 
stones never passed through 
the United States. Only the 
agreement of the two parties 
to arbitrate is necessary. A 
Baltimore exporter and a Chi- 
cago manufacturer may sub- 





Chicago, 





HE PRESIDES OVER THE 
COURT OF COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
J. Kent Greene is his name and the court, which is located in 
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criminal cases. When a controversy is 

submitted to it, Mr. Greene is auto- 
matically appointed arbitrator. But 
the parties may also select additional 
arbitrators from their respective trades 
or from a list of attorneys and commer- 
cial experts provided by the arbitration 
bureau. 

The court may administer oaths, 
subpena. and examine witnesses, take 
depositions and issue subpenas duces 
tecum requiring production of docu- 
ments. Obedience is:enforced by ap- 
plication to a court of law. The arbi- 
trator often inspects premises, exam- 
ines goods in process of manufacture 
and, moving quickly from place to place, 
in a few days gathers evidence which 
immobile courts would be months in ob- 
taining under the handicap of red tape. 

“When arguments have been heard the 
arbitrator gives his decision covering 
the entire controversy. Frequently the 
award defines rights of both parties 
under a contract where no right of ac- 
tion has yet accrued. In such cases a 
court of law could not entertain an or- 
dinary suit until damages had accumu- 
lated through breach of contract. 

“All questions of law and of fact are 
decided. Conclusions of fact are final. 
Questions of law may be revised by the 
court selected by the litigants. As in 
any other case, an appeal may be made 
to the higher courts on questions of 
law. When the final award is filed, the 
court has jurisdiction over the liti- 
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gants. Therefore the trade court is 
quasi judicial and quasi public in char- 
acter. Should a party to arbitration 
fail to comply with an award, the op- 
posing party may within a year file the 
award in court. Judgment can be ob- 
tained and then contempt of court pro- 
ceedings begun if there is still a refusal 
to comply with court instructions.” 

Proof of the high efficiency of this 
pioneer world trade court lies in the 
statement that of the first 200 cases 
decided, only two were carried further, 
and one of these appeals was to clear up 
a legal technicality. This almost un- 
precedented record is due largely to the 
practice of having competent. advisers 
in place of jurors picked at random and 
usually ignorant of the intricacies of 
commerce. It is recorded that in ninety 
per cent. of the cases tried the dispu- 
tants have come to friendly terms. 

The fees charged are almost negli- 
gible as compared with the cost of set- 
tling the average commercial dispute 
in a law court. Where the amount in- 
volved is as small as $200 the fee is $5. 
There is a graduated scale up to $5,000. 
Where more than $5,000 is involved 
the fee is one per cent. of the total 
sum. Fees are paid by the unsuccess- 
ful party to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce which brought about the 
trade court and which pays the salary 
of Arbiter Greene, who, incidentally, is 
the only paid employees and who re- 
ceives no part of the fees collected. 





OLLOWING what is described 
F as the epoch-marking round-trip 

flight of the helium-filled U. S. 
Navy blimp C-7 between Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, and Washington, D. C., 
without a hitch or jar, aerial experts 
are confident that there never need be 
any repetition of the catastrophe which 
befell the U. S. Army dirigible Roma 
last February. Reaching Washington 
the C-7 circled over the White House, 





VAST SUPERIORITY OF HELIUM OVER 
HYDROGEN IN AVIATION 


the Navy Department and the Capitol, 
then crossing the Potomac settled to 
earth at the Anacostia Naval Air Sta- 
tion and was inspected by members of 
the army and navy air services and by 
experts of the Bureau of Mines who 
had much to do with the development 
and operation of the war-time experi- 
mental helium plants at Fort Worth 
and Petrolia, Texas. 

It is interesting to read, in Com- 
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THE C-7, FILLED WITH HELIUM, MAKING ITS PIONEER FLIGHT OVER WASHINGTON 
Her commander states that the helium-filled dirigible is steadier, faster and far safer than 
any hydrogen-filled airship—and helium does 


pressed Air Magazine, that the C-7 was 
maneuvered to the ground and sent 
aloft again without “valving.” That is, 
she was handled with her full measure 
of buoyancy without discharging any 
of her lifting gas and was controlled 
in the air entirely by the action of her 
rudders in the reverse order of a sub- 
marine. The fact that she did not have 
to expend any of her helium in descend- 
ing is of importance, because this gas 
is far more costly than hydrogen which 
is commonly used for the inflation of 
the gas bags of lighter-than-air vessels. 

Lt.-Commander Wood, who piloted 
the C-7, states, in the Science News 
Bulletin (Washington), that the helium- 
filled ship is steadier and moves with 
greater momentum than any hydrogen- 
filled airship with which he has had 
experience. Paradoxical tho it may 
seem, the helium gas, twice as heavy 
as hydrogen with ninety-two per cent. 
of its lifting power, acts, in an airship, 
just as a heavy automobile on a road at 


A SAFETY-FIRST GAS 


> 


not escape from the envelope 


high speed, in comparison with a light 
car. Wind currents do not deflect it 
easily from its path, and after it gets 
under way it travels more smoothly. 

Helium, unlike hydrogen, diffuses 
more slowly through the enveloping 
fabric of the gas bag; and it seems that 
the C-7 had as much of this precious 
gas within her bag upon her return to 
Hampton Roads as she had at the start. 

In time, of course, the external air 
works its way in through the rubber- 
ized texture, displaces a measure of the 
helium, and reduces the buoyant value 
of the remaining gas. 

It is the usual practice, when hydro- 
gen is employed, to expel the depleted 
hydrogen and to fill the envelope afresh 
with full-strength gas. This does not 
entail any serious sacrifice because of 
the relative cheapness of hydrogen. 
This course, however, cannot be per- 
mitted in the case of helium, which in- 
volves an outlay of anywhere from $56 
to about $150 a thousand cubic feet. 
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A PLANT WHERE HELIUM IS BEING RECOVERED UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
It is located at Fort Worth, Texas, and, whereas the gas was once valued at $1,700 a cubic 
foot, it can now be produced for about 7 cents a cubic foot. 


Dr. R. B.. Moore, chief chemist of the 
Bureau of Mines, who has directed the 
work of developing helium gas recovery 
from the natural gas wells of the coun- 
try, declares the United States is the 
only nation that can produce sufficient 
amounts of helium gas to take care of 
its army and navy needs and have a 
considerable amount left over for com- 
mercial purposes. The helium used in 
the C-7 was shipped from Texas plants 
in cylinders each containing 200 cubic 
feet of the gas compressed. 

Up to the time of the war less than 
100 cubic feet of the gas had been cap- 
tured and stored. It was then valued 
at $1,700 a cubic foot. At the Petrolia 
plant, Dr. Moore says, it can be pro- 
duced for about seven cents per cubic 


foot at present. Eventually, he says, 
it would be possible to produce it at 
about two or three cents per cubic foot. 
The capacity of the Petrolia plant is 
about 40,000 cubic feet of ninety-two 
per cent. pure helium per day. The 
Government has spent about $7,000,000 
so far in its research work, building 
plants and producing helium. 

Sir William Ramsay is acknowledged 
to have been the discoverer of helium 
in 1894. His discovery was accidental, 
and was based upon findings of Dr. W. 
F. Hillebrand, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, in 1888, connected with a study 
of gases from certain minerals con- 
taining uranium. Its presence on the 
sun was discovered by astronomers 
more than fifty years ago. 





NOW FOR AUTOMOBILE RAILWAY 
CARS AND SWITCH ENGINES 


of transportation has opened with 

the operation of the first automo- 
bile railway car on a division of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
of a pioneer gasoline switch locomotive 
at the Allentown, Pennsylvania, plant 
of the International Motor Company. 
The New Haven road has purchased 
three of these combination automobile- 
railroad cars, each having a seating 
capacity of 35 and also a compartment 
for baggage. The control of the car, 
which develops a speed of 35 miles an 
hour, is similar to that of a motor truck, 


A NEW chapter in the development 


except that the wheel held by the driver 
does not steer but operates the emer- 
gency brake. The car has both air and 
mechanical brakes for both front and 
rear wheels. Beneath the front end is 
a wheel truck of railroad type with four 
small wheels. At the rear is a pair of 
larger steel wheels. The motor develops 
60 horse-power and the total weight of 
the car when fully loaded is estimated 
at 29,000 pounds. 

Approximately $36,000 is saved in 
initial expense and 50 per cent. in op- 
erating expense for every gasoline car 
installed in short-haul service. Other 
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SWITCHING FROM ELECTRICITY TO GAS 





advantages claimed 
for it are that one 
man may serve as op- 
erator and conductor ; 
the elimination of the 
usual terminal facili- 
ties, such as coal, 
storage, water tanks 
and ash pits; the 
greatly reduced capi- 
tal investment, as 
compared with steam 
equipment; and the 
removal of the neces- 
sity of operating 
mixed trains of 











freight and passenger 
cars, with attending 
delays to passengers 
while freight is being 
handled. 

The Railway Review is of the opinion 
that the gasoline locomotive, such as is 
being operated in Pennsylvania, affords 
many possibilities for improving and 
reducing the cost of light switching ser- 
vice. It has demonstrated its capacity 
for starting and accelerating a 600-ton 
train on level track. Also, it can be 
operated by one man and entails no 
engine terminal expense when not in 
service. Naturally, it eliminates smoke 
and any fire risk occasioned by sparks. 

The locomotive is of the familiar 
steeple-cab type, with an engine located 
longitudinally at each end and an ope- 
rating cab between, under the floor of 


Hartford and is especially adapted to suburban passenger and 


PIONEER AUTOMOBILE RAILWAY CAR 
It is now operating successfully on the New York, New Haver 


traffic. 


which is located the transmission. It 
weighs 66,000 pounds, is 18 feet 9 
inches long and develops 80 horse- 
power. This new wrinkle in railroad- 
ing is a pronounced success and “it has 
proved more economical than anything 
else that could have been secured for 
such switching service.” 

Coincidentally with the operation of 
these gas-driven railway cars and en- 
gines, we are informed that for the first 
time in history gasoline-propelled cars 
have been put into city railway service 
to replace trolley cars. This movement 
toward gas as a substitute for electric- 
ity is a curious phenomenon. 














AN ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT AUTO SWITCH ENGINE AT WORK 
Capable of moving a 600-ton train on level track, it is operated by one man, is smokeless 
and entails no engine terminal expense when not in service. 
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GREAT SLUMP IN THE PIANO TRADE 
IS MYSTIFYING 


to the World War, public inter- 

est in music in this country has 
been enormously stimulated, and not 
only interest in the music of the day as 
such but in community music, music- 
week celebrations in cities and State oc- 
casions and in musical contests of vari- 
ous sorts in the schools and colleges, in- 
cluding an ambitious plan for contests 
between the college glee clubs of each 
and a national contest by the winners. 
Yet in the face of this growing inter- 
est in things musical, manufacturers of 
musical instruments, particularly pia- 
nos, are said to be going through one of 
the worst selling periods in the history 
of the industry. 

Many industries, in reporting a 
slump in sales and consequently in pro- 
duction, base their calculations on 
figures for 1920 or 1919. The piano 
men, on the contrary, report a total 
production of instruments last year that 
was less than half. the output in 1913 
and 1914, considered as normal years. 
In other words, says the Musical Rec- 
ord, there were approximately 135,000 
pianos, player pianos and reproducing 
pianos of all kinds manufactured last 
year as compared with nearly 300,000 
made and sold in 1913. These figures, 
in the face of increased sales and ad- 
vertizing efforts, have proved distinctly 
discouraging to the manufacturers, who 
have not been able as yet to find a logi- 
cal reason for the slump. 

There has been much said regarding 
the “buyers’ strike” that prevailed last 
year; of the disinclination of wage- 
earners to invest in luxuries and of the 
tendency to force lower prices by de- 
layed purchases. But why should the 
piano men suffer more than manufac- 
turers in other industries? 

In the great majority of cultured 
homes, not necessarily those of the rich 
alone, the piano, in some form or an- 
other, has been regarded as an essen- 


B EGINNING with our entrance in- 


tial for the education of the children 
and for entertainment. The Govern- 
ment put on the industry its stamp of 
approval when during the war piano 
making was permitted to continue prac- 
tically undisturbed as an essential when 
other industries were curtailed heav- 
ily. The luxury charge, therefore, has 
little bearing on the situation. The 
profiteering question can also be dis- 
posed of readily, for by the end of 1920 
piano production costs had increased on 
an average of 113 per cent., while prices 
had been advanced on an average less 
than 100 per cent. During the last year 
prices have been materially reduced and 
the fact strongly advertized, yet there 
was sold only one piano or player to 
each 900 of population. When it is 
considered that in some States there is 
said to be one automobile to every seven 
of population, the average of pianos, 
selling at less than automobiles, is low 
indeed. 


In addition to making price reduc- ~ 


tions, the piano men have gone back to 
the long instalment terms that have 
been so strongly criticized by credit 
men generally, and it is now possible, 
in many instances, for the individual to 
have a valuable piano or player-piano 
delivered on a down payment as low as 
$10, with the balance stretched out in 
small payments extending over thirty 
or thirty-six months, and in some cases 
as long as four years. The price ques- 
tion should not, therefore, be a very 
important factor in the existing poor 
business, for the piano dealer “holds the 
bag.” 

The piano men are in the position 
of contributing very substantially to 
the support of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, which has 
been most successful in its work of 
arousing musical interest throughout 
the country, and then failing to realize 
on their investment to any substantial 
degree. In fact, business is worse now, 
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A UTOPIA THAT WoRKS 


with the bureau in action, than it was 
eight or nine years ago and before the 
bureau was established. 
Coincidentally, we read, the talking 
machine or phonograph trade also is 
passing through a period of readjust- 
ment that has threatened its stability. 
The boom years for the talking machine 
business were 1915 to 1919, inclusive, 
and saw great expansion on the part of 
many established companies and the en- 
trance of many new manufacturers, or, 
rather, “assemblers,” into the field. 
Late in 1920 a booming business in 
talking machines suddenly fell flat and 
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left a large number of concerns with 
millions of dollars’ worth of manufac- 
tured products on their hands and lim- 
ited cash assets. The result was a rush 
to unload and the selling of machines 
of poor standing or no standing at all 
at prices cven below replacement values. 
Altho the public rose to the bait of bar- 
gain prices fairly well, the unloading 
was too rapid, and to-day many mer- 
chants—a large proportion of whom 
never handled talking machines before 
—are overstocked with no prospect of 
a steady or ready market. It is an 
anomalous situation. 


CALIFORNIA SCORES A TRIUMPH 
IN COMMUNITY FARMING 


ALIFORNIA is conducting an 
( experiment in farm community 

colonization on a large scale 
that is being.studied with interest by 
agricultural commissions from more 
than two score foreign countries and 
by official delegations from half the 
commonwealths in this country. The 
Chicago office of the agricultural com- 
missioner of the Sante Fe Railroad 
writes that in six months it 


ago. More than $3,000,000 in money 
has been appropriated and the State 
Legislature has authorized bond issues 
of $13,000,000 to extend the work. 

The commission, we are told, bought 
6,219 acres of land for the pioneer set- 
tlement which took the name Durham 
from the Southern Pacific railway sta- 
tion half a mile away. No owner had 
lived on the land for twenty years. The 





has received over five thou- 
sand letters of inquiry about 
what cre called the Califor- 
nia state settlements, and the 
head office of the California 
Land Commission at Berke- 
ley, California, has thou- 
sands of inquiries from this 
and other countries asking 
when the next farms will be 
thrown open. The interest 
aroused in the work recalls 
the famous Oklahoma rush 
of a generation or more ago. 

Elwood Mead, chairman of 
the commission, reviews, in 
the Survey, the remarkable 
results accomplished since 








what is known as the Dur- 
ham colony was established 
under the California Land 
Settlement Act four years 


THE FIRST FARM 





DURHAM 


HOUSE AT THE 
MUNITY CENTER 


COM- 


It typifies the houses constructed in one of the California land 
settlements now attracting the attention of the agricultural 


world. 
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A CALIFORNIA COOPERATIVE FARMING SETTLEMENT THAT IS ATTRACTING IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATTENTION 


farm, or ranch, houses were dilapidated. 
There was a rudimentary irrigation 
system, but the locality was “a malarial 
marsh unfitted for human habitation.” 
Sanitary experts changed this by cre- 
ating a mosquito abatement district, the 
land was drained, irrigation ditches 
built and the acreage divided into 125 
farms of from 10 to 160 acres, and 28 
farm laborers allotments of one and 
two acres which latter could be taken 
without regard to capital. The farm 
applicant, however, must not only sat- 
isfy the board as to his personal fitness, 
but must have $1,500 in money or its 
equivalent. 

The settlers were helped in choosing 
their farms by a soil map which showed 
which land was silt loam and which was 
adobe, what was good for orchards and 
what was good only for grain. The 
valuations of the different farms varied 
with the quality of the soil and the dis- 
tance from the town of Durham, the 
idea being to make all equally attrac- 
tive. The prices of the farms varied 


from $48 to $250 an acre, but so nicely 
had these prices been adjusted that 
every farm was the first choice of some 
settler. The first payment on land was 
only 5 per cent. of the cost, the re- 
maining payments extending over a 
long enough period to be earned out of 
the soil. Land payments in the colo- 
nies thus far established, including Dur- 
ham and Delhi in the San Juaquin val- 
ley, extend over 36% years and bear 
5 per cent. interest. To this is added 
an annual 1 per cent. payment on the 
principal, or more, as the farmer may 
be able to pay. Each colony has a super- 
intendent to act as a practical advizer; 
also a farmstead engineer to make plans 


for houses and the layout and improve- | 


ment of farms. A rural credit system 
enables settlers to borrow money for 
improvements and buy livestock and 
eguipment. 

The phenomenal success of these colo- 
nies is attributed primarily to the low 
rate of interest on initial loans to set- 
tlers at critical times. 
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A Revision of the Treaty, by John May- 
nard Keynes (Harcourt), lacks the pro- 
phetic fire of its author’s earlier book, 
“The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” but continues the argument of 
that book. Mr. Keynes claims that almost 
everyone has now come round to his point 
of view. We practically all recognize, he 
says, the over-severity of the reparation 
clauses written into the Versailles Treaty. 
He wants to reduce the 138 milliard gold 
marks fixed by the Reparations Commis- 
sion to 36 milliards, the sum to which he 
believes the Allies are really entitled under 
the armistice terms. His general plan is 
thus summarized: (1) Great Britain and, 
if possible, America too, to cancel all the 
debts owing to them from the governments 
of Europe and to waive their claims to 
any share of German reparations; (2) 
Germany to pay 1,260 million gold marks 
(£63,000,000 gold) per annum for thirty 
years, and to hold available a lump sum 
of 1,000 million gold marks for assistance 
to Poland and Austria; (3) this annual 
payment to be assigned in the shares 1,080 
million gold marks to France and 180 mil- 
lion to Belgium. 


American Portraits, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford (Houghton Mifflin), is the first of a 
series in which the author hopes to cover 
American history, proceeding backwards 
with four volumes on the nineteenth cen- 
tury, two on the eighteenth, and one on 
the seventeenth. The present volume deals 
with Mark Twain, Henry James, James G. 
Blaine, J. McNeill Whistler, Henry Adams, 
Sidney Lanier, Grover Cleveland and 
Joseph Jefferson. Mr. Bradford tells us 
that his final, total impression of Mark 


Twain is desolating. “I cannot escape 


the image of a person groping in the dark, 
with his hands blindly stretched before 
him, ignorant of whence he comes and 
whither he is going, yet with it all sud- 
denly bursting out into peals of laughter.” 
On Henry Adams we get this verdict: 
“What he really needed was to be de-edu- 
cated. He needed not to think, but to live.” 








Aspects and Impressions, by Edmund 
Gosse (Scribner’s), opens with an essay 
on George Eliot in which we find the 
statement: “It may seem paradoxical to 
see the peculiar characteristics of Zola 
or of Mr. George Moore in ‘Middlemarch,’ 
but there is much to be said for the view 
that George Eliot was the direct forerun- 
ner of those naturalistic novelists.” After 
this come essays dealing with the personal 
sides of Henry James and Samuel Butler. 
The latter is described as “a man of ex- 
traordinary talent who, for some unfath- 
omable reason, tho love was in his heart, 
was forever out of harmony with the 
world, and suspicious of those whom he 
fain would have ingratiated.” Other 
subjects treated are: “Malherbe and the 
Classical Reaction,” “Rousseau in England 
in the Nineteenth Century,” and “The 
Writings of M. Clemenceau.” Mr. Gosse 
pays a notable tribute to Remy de Gour- 
mont as the ablest and most ingenious 
representative of that critical school which 
arose, between 1890 and 1905, not only in 
France and England, but all over Europe, 
and which aimed at “a supreme delicacy 
of execution, an exquisite avoidance of 
everything vulgar and second-hand.” 


My Boyhood: An Autobiography, by 
John Burroughs (Doubleday), is a record 
of farm life in the Catskills in the forties 
of last century. “We have in this book,” 
a reviewer in the New York Evening Post 
notes, “as distinctly, if not as poetically, 
as in Virgil’s ‘Georgics’ the whole work 
and environment of the farm. ... An 
ignoramus could almost learn the routine 
of farming from it.” The phazes of the 
dairy industry are reviewed with zest. 
The scent and the flavor of pork are in 
our nostrils and mouths. We go through 
the processes of washing and clipping 
sheep and of carding their wool. We see, 
through the mellowing haze of time, the 
Spring plowing, the sowing, the haying, 
even the road-making. It is all a story of 
something that has passed and cannot be 
recaptured. “The large, picturesque and 
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original characters who improved the 
farms and paid for them,” Mr. Burroughs 
says, “are almost all gone. The social 
and neighborhood spirit is not the same. 
No more huskings, or quiltings, or apple 
cuts, or raisings, or ‘bees’ of any sort.” 
The country is more civilized, but less in- 
teresting. 


Up Stream, by Ludwig Lewisohn (Boni 
and Liveright), is an uncommonly vigor- 
ous book. Every man who has battled 
against overwhelming odds will find here 
something of his experience. Mr. Lewi- 
sohn was born in Berlin of Jewish parents. 
He came to this country as a child and lived 
for years in a South Carolina village. His 
ambitions were literary and intellectual; 
his psychical life was “Aryan through and 
through”; he even renounced his Judaism 
and joined the Methodist Church. But 
everywhere he felt that he was discrimi- 
nated against. His first offense was that 
he was a Jew. His second and even graver 
offense—as it turned out when the War 
broke—was that he was a German. Mr. 
Lewisohn has taught in several universi- 
ties, has published a number of books, and 
is at present on the editorial staff of the 
New York Nation. His career, as careers 
go, has not been unsuccessful. But he 
writes at white heat when he thinks of the 
seamy side of American life and thought. 
He intends, he says, not to be “assimi- 
lated,” but “rather to assimilate America, 
to mitigate Puritan barbarism by the in- 
fluence of my spirit and the example of 
my life.” This book is a challenge, re- 
sented by Brander Matthews in the New 
York Times, praised by Robert Morss 
Lovett in the New Republic, and dismissed 
by Donald Adams in the New York Herald 
as “obnoxiously egotistic.” 


Children of the Market Place, by Edgar 
Lee Masters (Macmillan), is a novel built 
around Stephen Douglas and may lead to 
a revival of interest in one of the most 
significant political figures that America 
has produced. We think of Douglas chief- 
ly in his relation to Lincoln, and the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates figure in the story. 
But it is Mr. Masters’ object to show that 
Douglas was great in his own right, and 
he gives a most winning portrait of the 
“little giant” who wanted to extend the 
territory of the United States to include 
all of North America, and who differed 
from Lincoln on the slavery question 
chiefly in his desire to make it a matter 
for state jurisdiction. This story, in the 


largest sense, is a chapter in the his- 
tory of the American soul. It makes us 
feel that both Douglas and Lincoln were 
pushed onward by forces stronger than 
themselves. “Mr. Masters,” says Frank 
Waller Allen in the Illinois State Journal, 
“has written a book as sound and distinc- 
tive in its way, yet without its more gro- 
tesque features, as his ‘Spoon River An- 
thology.’ It will achieve a place in our 
literature.” 


Mr. Prohack, by Arnold Bennett (Do- 
ran), is an illustration of the idea that 
the important thing in a story is not what 
you say, but how you say it. Mr. Bennett 
has taken the shop-worn theme of the man 
who suddenly inherits money. He spends 
300 closely printed pages in an effort to 
convey the emotions and to describe the 
acts of this nouveau riche. The net re- 
sult is what Hunter Stagg, in the Re- 
viewer, calls “an utterly useless story” 
that yet intrigues and fascinates us. One 
critic, Walter Prichard Eaton, in Judge, 
goes so far as to say that “Mr. Prohack” 
is Bennett’s best since “The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” while Grant Overton, in the New 
York Herald, points out that in light so- 
cial comedy, such as “Mr. Prohack,” Mr. 
Bennett seldom gives place to anybody. 


Joanna Godden, by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Dutton), is the story of a young English- 
woman of farmer stock, who, loving the 
soil and knowing how to deal with it, at- 
tempts to manage the large farm that her 
father has bequeathed to her. Her friends 
and neighbors try to dissuade her, for, 
this being back in the ’nineties, it was 
considered in Sussex and Kent that it was 
not seemly for a woman to engage in such 
a mannish employment. But Joanna does 
not heed what they say, and she makes a 
success of her farm, after many setbacks. 
Of her life itself she makes rather a bun- 
gle. Her first accepted lover, son of a 
Baronet, is stricken with pneumonia and 
dies. Her second, a Cockney clerk met at 
the seaside, turns out to be a waster. She 
has compromized herself with him, but she 
dismisses him, and we see her, at the end 
of the story, selling her place and leaving 
it in what she conceives to be the interest 
of her unborn child. Joanna is a woman 
who lives by her instincts, but always at 
the root of her character is the conscience. 
She is “one of the memorable women of 
fiction,” Louise Maunsell Field writes in 
the New York Times, “vivid, faulty, hu- 
man, real, through and through.” 
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Sir Philip Gibbs, the famous war corre- 
spondent, now editor of the English Re- 
view of Reviews, looks extremely young 
to be the father of a nineteen-year-old son. 
When a New York City interviewer com- 
mented on this fact, Sir Philip related the 
following “jolly good” story: “I had an 
interview with President Harding shortly 
after my arrival in America, and I intro- 
duced my son. The President was very 
much surprized that I have a son at all, 
much less one nineteen years of age, and 
he said it reminded him of when Justice 
Day, who is a very little man, introduced 
his son, who is six foot four, to Chief 
Justice White. The Chief Justice looked 
at this pair and said: ‘A block of the old 
chip, I guess.’ ” 

Optimism 

The pessimist was suffering from rheu- 
matism. 

“Every bone in my body aches,” he com- 
plained. 


“You ought to be glad you are not a 
herring,” said the optimist.—London /deas. 


Thackeray and the Oyster 


In “My Memories of Eighty Years’ 
(Scribner’s), Chauncey M. De- 


, 


NONSENSE 
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the oyster, and the oyster went down. 
When he had recovered he remarked: “I 
feel as if I had swallowed a live baby.” 





Etiquet Simplified 


The main trouble with books on etiquet, 
says Arthur H. Folwell in Leslie’s Weekly, 
is that they make one feel so small. Par- 
ticularly if they be illustrated books. An 
illustration in an etiquet book is usually 
captioned thus: 

“A very serious blunder is being made 
by one of the men in this picture. Do you 
know what it is?” Or, 

“Mistakes in public are often very em- 
barrassing. Do you know what’s wrong 
in this picture?” 

And for the life and soul of us, we never 
do. The people in the pictures, we con- 
fess to ourselves, seem extremely well 
bred and nice mannered. Yet they are 
set forth as horrible examples of some- 
thing; as social delinquents. 

Illustrations of this type are humiliat- 
ing. They crush us; make us feel hope- 
less of ever being house-broken, let alone 
cultured. The task of ever knowing 
“what is wrong” seems so colossal that 
we flunk the whole exam. right off, and 





pew tells an amusing story in 
connection with William Make- 
peace Thackeray’s visit to this 
country. It seems that Thack- 
eray was taken to the Century 
Club in New York for dinner 
and given what was the usual 
Centurian supper of those days 
—saddlerock oysters. 

The saddlerock of that time 
was nearly as large as a dinner 
plate. Thackeray said to his 
host, “What do I do with this 
animal?” 

The host answered: “We 
Americans swallow them whole.” 











Swe InqquannGeditemnen: | 





4 ee equaltothe spypRaL BAD BREAKS ARE BEING MADE BY THE MAN 
emand of American hospitality, jy THIS PICTURE. CAN YOU POINT THEM OUT? 
closed his eyes and swallowed 





—W. E. Hill in Leslie’s Weekly. 
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go out and keep on our hat in an elevator, 
or ‘take up our oysters with sugar tongs. 
Lessons in etiquet books should be 
graded, just as lessons in spelling are 
graded, or in mathematics. Nobody flashes 
conic sections on a_ kindergarten kid, 
and the same consideration should be 
shown beginners in etiquet. Primary stuft 
should come first. Some day, the makers 
of etiquet books will acknowledge this and 
then, instead of advanced graduate work, 
ambitious but lowly students will start 
with such problems as: When is the right 
time to wear evening dress? Or, What 
kind of a knife should I use in eating fish? 


A Backward Looking Man 


The controversy raging between evolu- 
tionists and anti-evolutionists is reflected 
in the following poem by James J. Mon- 
tague in the New York Tribune: 


“T wanted my descendants 

“To be bullfrogs,” said the newt. 
“A frog has independence, 

He’s crafty and astute. 
He needn’t dwell forever 

In one unending groove— 


But Mr. Bryan never 
Would approve.” 


“The families I’ve founded,” 
Observed the jellyfish, 
“IT hoped might be surrounded 
By all a fish could wish. 
But there is no use tryin’ 
To give the kids a lift— 
For William Jennings Bryan 
Would be miffed.” 


“T haven’t the ambition,” 

The wombat used to whine, 
“To better the condition 

Of progeny of mine. 
My soul it much embitters 

To think they have no chance— 
But Bryan says us critters 

Can’t advance.” 


And so these timid creatures, 
Emotionless and mute, 

Retained their ancient features 
And didn’t evolute. 

The newt might be a lion, 
The jellyfish a trout— 

But William Jennings Bryan 
Seared ’em out! 





TRANSATLANTIC VISITOR: “SAY, MISTER, THAT’S SOME ELECTRIC FAN YOU’VE GOT FOR 
COOLING YOUR COWS!” 


—Passing Show (London). 
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“My Card Index 
is the 
Encyclopedia 
Americana’ 


Philip Whitwell Wilson, 
former member of the British 
Parliament, and American 
correspondent of the London 


Daily News, writes us as 


PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON ° 
New York Correspondent of the London Daily News follows . 


“Knowledge is Power, but Power is only effective when 
it is immediate. The Knowledge that we need is imme- 
diate Knowledge. This is why every modern office 
keeps a Card Index. 

“TI am a writer for the American and British Press. My 
Card Index is the Encyclopedia Americana. The facts 
that I must have are immediate facts. In my “Ameri- 
cana” I find them at once, and pleasantly—names, dates, 
statistics, events, whatever may be needed. My invest- 
ment in the Americana has been repaid fifty-fold.” 


(Signed) Philip Whitwell Wilson. 


Would not our Encyclopedia be as valuable to you as to Mr. Wilson ? 


~ The Encycloped 


AMERICAN, A 


40 Exchange Place, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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The Biggest 


Failures Are 


Those Who Work Hardest 


Bo or 22 1 knows the bookkeeper who works — 


10 or 12 hours a dav, year in and year out, 

without ever getting anywhere. He begins life 
on a salary of $15 a week and ends it in penury on 
a pension. He is not the only one. The harassed 
and flurried sub-department head who can never get 
his work done except by staying after hours,’ the 
clerk who remains confused and buried under an 
accumulating mass of detail, the merchant who stays 
“on watch” in his store from opening to closing time 
without achieving a margin of profit large enough to 
expand and grow on—they all end the same way. 


Will you be one of them? 


Statistics show that over 54 per cent. of all men are 
dependent at 60. Why? Men are nearly all no 
tious; most of them are 
“hard workers.” Yet they 
SUCCESS do not succeed! They 

, simply never learn how to 
From Pelmanism | use their NATURAL 
(A few of the thou- 


! 
sands of letters from GIFTS! 








successful students.) 

“From a salary of 
$975 I rose in one 
step to $2,000 a year, 
and in January this 
year to $4,000 a 
year.” 


“T am glad to in- 
form you that I have 
just received an in- 
crease in salary 
amounting to $1,000 
a year extra.” 


“Since becoming a 
Pelmanist I have 
actually increased 
my salary 300 per 
cent.” 


“IT had the plea- 
sure of taking the 
course during 1917- 
18. Previous to my 
joining the army my 
salary was $20 a 
week. My present 
salary is $10,000 a 
year.”’ 








You will never succeed 
merely by working hard. 
Get that truth fixed firmly 
in your mind. You can 
succeed only by develop- 
ing your mind to its full- 
est capacity and by learn- 
ing to use it efficiently. 
Science has shown that 
most men use only 35% of 
their brain power. No mat- 
ter how hard they work 
that 35% they cannot com- 
pete with the man whose 
faculties are 100% in ac- 
tion! 

Pelmanism, the science 
of applied psychology, will 
teach you to put all your 
faculties in action. It will 
teach you to overcome 
mind wandering, forget- 
fulness, mental sluggish- 
ness, weak will-power, lack 
of personality. It will train 


you to concentrate, to be methodical, to remember 
ithe things you should remember—it will increase 
your power to perception, give you a more alert and 
disciplined mind, enable you to approach any ordi- 
nary task with a feeling of self-confidence and 
power. 


Hundreds of Thousands Testify 


We hesitate to say too much about Pelmanism. 
We prefer to understate rather than overstate. 
born fool will doubtless remain one, with Pelman- 
ism or without it. If anyone’s will-power is so weak 


and his regard for his fu- 
ture is so small that he 
cannot bring himself to 
give 20 to 30 minutes a 
day to self - development, 
Pelmanism cannot help 
him. 


But—an average man 
or woman cannot fail 
to benefit by it. And 
results will show within 
a few weeks. Hun- 

dreds. of thousands of en- 

thusiastic Pelmanists testify 

to the fact that the course has 
helped them amazingly. They tell of the development 
of faculties whose existence they scarcely suspected, 
of increased power and joy in life in almost every 
way. They tell of incomes increased, one hundred, 
two hundred, and as high as a thousand per cent. 
A few of these testimonials, picked at random, are 
reproduced elsewhere on this page. They are hard 
jacts—Proof positive of the value of these scientific 
secrets of the mind. Can you afford to miss your 
opportunity? 


48-Page Booklet Free 


Resolve to-day to stop slaving and drudging. The 
successful men and women are those whose trained 
minds make work seem more like play. Mental effi- 
ciency enables them to take more time for real play, 
to be well fed, well housed, well dressed and happy. 
Make up your mind now to let Pelmanism help you 
as it has helped thousands all over the world. The 
principles of Pelmanism are for everybody, man, 
woman or child. 

Send the coupon below for the free 48-page book- 
let, “Scientific Mind Training,’ which describes the 
course in detail. This may be the great turning- 
point. of your life. If you can make up your mind 
to send this.coupon, you are the sort of person Pel- 
manism can help. 


Here It Is 
Will you send it? 
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Paycho-Analysie_The Masterkey 


Unlocks the Gateway to Our Hidden Powers 


Science’s Marvelous New Discovery Brings Into 
Play the Success Qualities Within Each One of Us 


HERE is a new power abroad in the land. It is as 

mighty as the rod of Moses that made of the Red Sea 

a beaten highway—as startling as the discovery and 
harnessing of electricity—as revolutionary in its effects on 
the life and habits of men as the voyage of Columbus that 
ushered in a new world. It is a power of the kingdom of 
the mind, 

[It touches here a man who has plodded along content 
in the routine of life. It stirs new forces within him. 
He discovers himself and his powers to achieve. Anc 
success and leadership become his portion. 

The student, the writer, the musician, the scientist, the 
business man, the day laborer, the banker, the shop girl, 
the society matron, the city dweller, and ‘those from the 
silent places of the earth, have felt and responded to this 
mysterious, vitalizing POWER that has opened out to 
them new vistas of achievement and of accomplishment 
that to the uninitiated seem almost beyond possibility of 


comprehension. 
How the Thrilling Touch 


























APPRECIATIONS 
lectures present 
subject (Psycho- 
Analysis) as clearly, sim- 


— i 
—Prof. M. 
Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 
“1 am = studying the 
course in Psycho-An- 
alysis and am very much 
impressed with  it.”— 
Dr. Thesle Job, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy, Loyola 
University. 
“1 am following your 
course and am very much 
interested. It should be 
great value to the 
student.’”’—Prof. Shirley 
Jackson Case, Divinity 
School, University of 
Chicago. 
“The best material on 
~ gees 1 have ever 
—C Dar- 


are 
rem. Eminent Attorney, 
uthor, Lecturer. 




















of This Power Psycho- 
Analysis Is Felt 


Psycho-Analysis is not a mir- 
acle, though the results it is ob- 
taining for thousands is little 
short of miraculous. It is a 
knowledge of self, mental self and 
an application of laws heretofore 
unknown that enables the one 
who knows and applies these 
mental laws to accomplish giant 
tasks. Psycho-Analysis is a 
science and as such must be 
studied and mastered. But un- 
like any other subject you have 
ever before known, it gives you 
the power to master it as you be- 
come acquainted with it, not dry, 
uninteresting, and hard to com- 
prehend, but a most amazing and 
thrilling revelation of the YOU 
as you are and can be. From 
your first glimpse of this power 
until you know and use it fully 
and freely you are conscious of a 
growing mental control. Inter- 
preted in material things we have 
many letters from leading men 
and women in national life and 
hundreds of others to whom it 
has brought success and wealth. 


As Easy To Master As It Is Marvelous 


The American Institute of Psycho-Analysis has througly its resi- 
dent teaching staff and lecture course unlocked the gateway of 
hidden powers to hundreds. Impelled by a desire to give to thou- 
sands, everywhere this priceless boon of Psycho-Analysis that 
before has only been available to those able to attend classes, they 
now offer the PSYCHO-ANALYSIS MAIL LECTURE COURSE. 
Leading national psycho-analysts have prepared this home study 
course. It is complete in every detail and so carefully graduated 
and explained that it can be quickly and easily grasped by anyone, 


..30 Carefully Graduated Lectures 

...17 Separate Volumes 

..Memter of our teaching staff, a practicing Psycho-Analyst 
assigned to personally direct each one taking the course 

...Guidance upon personal problems afforded all who desire it 

. . Discussion a and instructor correspondence an integral 
part of cours 

....Certificate given on completion of work 

Will you make Phycho-Analysis and its wonder power yours? 
Will you have the masterkey that unlocks the gateway of your 
hidden powers? Then ACT AT ONCE, 

Free Booklet “‘The Opening of A New World” 

We have prepared for free distribution to those interested in 
Psycho-Analysis an absorbingly interesting little booklet which 
tells a story of vital interests to you. It also explains a plan 
whereby a limited number can get this only complete, comprehen- 
sive course on Psycho-Analysis at a greatly reduced price. Send 
the coupon or letter TO-DAY for this booklet and start to claim 
your birthright of mental power. American Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis, Dept. B-5, 1301 Kimball Bldg., Chicago. 


American Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 
Dept. B-5, 1301 Kimball Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
Send me your great free booklet, “‘The Opening of a New 
World,’’ explaining your easy home study course for complete 
mastery of Psycho-Analysis. 


Name 
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Specially Authorized New World Edi- 
tion In 13 Superb Cloth Bound Double 
Volumes At An Amazingly Small Price 


On Easy Terms 


Kipling’s Complete Works 
At the Lowest Price Ever Known! 





DELIVERED FOR Everything 
ONLY $2.00, FOR 
10 DAYS’ FREE 
EX AMINATION: 
REMAINDER IN 
SMALL MONTH- 
LY PAYMENTS. 


superb 











Kipling Has DeliberatelyGripped 
Life with Both Hands, Wrung It 
Dry, and Found It Good. 


And this in an age when so many men 
= ve found life dreary and painful! For 

Kipling is an optimist—red-blooded, vigor- 
ous, human, Mirrored on the pages of his 
books, brilliant with the ever-changing stuff 
of which life is made, you will find all that 
makes for inspiration—all that tends to 
harmonize with your every mood and fancy. 
Coarse-fibered his work may be in spots— 
biting, harsh, and shrewd—but always rich 
in its grip of the essential things. He has 
a flush of the audacious sense of living 
which fills more anemic men with amaze. 
He is alive, vibrant with the flow of blood 
and the bracing of muscles. 


His Poems Have Brought the 
World to His Feet. 


He is every one’s poet. The critic in hs 
study—the multitude on the streets—all bow 

to his genius. The tired business man is 
one of his stanchest admirers and his great 
poem ‘‘If’’ has been the inspiration of thou- 
sands of strenuous workers. ‘‘Danny Dee- 
ver,” “Gunga Din,” and “‘“Mandalay’’ are 





HAS 
1ED 


THE NEW WORLD EDITION 

MR. KIPLING’S UNQUALIF 

ENDORSEMENT. 

“I have for many years suffered from 
unauthorized and pirated editions of 
certain of my books, which have been 
described and advertised as special, or 
limited editions. These editions have 
in every case been put forward without 
my knowledge or sanction. They con- 
tain inaccuracies and interpolations as 
well as changes of title. and have been 
arranged and cut about to suit the 
needs of self-styled ‘publishers.’ 

“The reading public in the United 
States does not know these facts, and I 
am glad to be able in this New World 
Edition to give in popular form the 
proper authorized text of my work, 
which I have supervised and arranged. ” 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 











that Kipling has authorized for publication, 
his latest writings on the great World War, 
edition. 


household words the world over. The ‘‘Re- 
cessional’’ had the signal honor of being 
made a part of the service at the recent 
burial of the Unknown British Soldier in 
Westminster Abbey. 


He Has Given to the World More 

Different Kinds of Wonderful 

Books Than Any One Who Ever 
Lived! 


He amazes you with his stories of mys- 
terious India. He thrills you with his tales 
of the sea. You marvel at his stories of 
soldiers and wars. You shudder at his 
yarns of ghosts. His love stories grip your 
emotions. His humorous stories shake you 
with laughter. 

Do you love tales of the sea? Here are 
some of the best ever written—‘‘Bread Upon 
the Waters,’’ ‘‘The Ship That Found Her- 
self,’”” ‘‘Their Lawful Occasions.”’ Are you 
ntereted in occultism? ‘You will find ie in 

“‘They,’’ ‘““‘The House Surgeon,’’ and ‘‘Wire- 
less,’ ” some of the very greatest of Kip- 
ie stories. Do you enjoy reading of pure 
romantic love in unusual settings? Then 
turn to “‘The Brushwood Boy,’ ‘‘William 
the Conqueror,”’ or ‘“‘Georgie Porgie.’’ Are 
you of a mechanical turn of mind? ‘‘007,” 
“Steam Tactics’’ or ‘‘The Bridge Builders’’ 
will suit you to a T. Fond of sports? Try 
“The Maltese Cat’? or ‘““‘The Tomb of His 
Ancestors.”” Of humor? ‘“‘Brugglesmith’’ 
or ‘“‘My Sunday at Home’”’ will fill the bill. 
Does real adventure stir you? You'll find it 
throbbing in ‘‘The Man Who Would Be 
King’ or ‘‘The Strange Ride.’ 


His Photographic Indian Tales 
Make the Orient a aon Reality 


for 


Tales from the Hills’’ are 
and have been trans- 
every civilized tongue. 
His ‘‘Soldiers Three’’ has made the trio as 
famous as Dumas’ Musketeers. His master- 
ly snapshots of native life in city and vil- 
lage have taught us to know the real India, 
seething with passion, intrigue, and mys- 
tery, and as keys to a knowledge of the 
strange and sinister underworld of Hin- 
dustan, they are literally priceless, 


His ‘Plain 
known to every one 
lated into almost 


is contained 
Each and every one of those vivid, 
throbbingly powerful poems and stories which Kipling has woven on 
the magic loom of his marvelous fancy may now be yours in thirteen 
wonderful volumes at a price, and on terms, that will amaze you! 





including 
in this 
life-breathing, 


NEVER BEFORE 











This Superb Set of Kipling Offers 
a Bounteous Feast to Every 


Member of the Family. 


? What untold hours of interest await you 
in “Kim,” “The Naulahka,” ‘‘Captains 
Courageous,’’ ‘“‘The Light That Failed’’! 
What wrapt attention the young folks give 
to “Just So Stories,” “‘The Jungle Books,’’ 

“Puck of Pook’s Hill,” ‘‘Rewards and 
Fairies,” and ‘“‘Stalky & Co.’’"! Yet we 
have mentioned but a small number of the 
* great host of titles which this set contains! 


The Amazing Part of Our 
Unequaled Offer Is— 


Not only that it brings all of these in- 
comparable stories and poems to you, but 
that it brings them to you at the lowest 
price ever known for Kipling’s works com- 
plete. In this set you get everything that 
Kipling has written and authorized for 
publication—a complete edition! 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This entire set of Kipling Complete will 
be delivered to you for but $2 for 10 days’ 
free examination, the balance in monthly 
payments of $2 each until the total price 
of only $28.50 has been paid. An amazing 
Kipling offer never before equaled! Don’t 
wait another minute. Your set is ready 
for you! Mail the coupon NOW. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 

I inclose $2.00 for which you are to 
send me, for 10 days’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION, a complete set of 13 hand- 
some cloth bound volumes of the New 
World Complete Edition of Rudyard 
Kipling. If satisfied I will send $2 
each month thereafter until a total of 
$28.50 has been paid. Otherwise, I 
will return the books at your expense 
within 10 days, you will refund all the 
money I have paid, and I will owe you 
nothing. Cc.0. 


Name .. 


Address 
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World’s Famous Books 


Only 10c Each 


Classics of Fiction, Drama, History, Biography, Philosophy, Science, 
Poetry and Humor Now Produced in Pocket Size—Improve Your Mind 


by Reading in Odd Moments—Easy to Carry. 


Order by Mail—Size of 


Books 3!/.x5 inches—Not on Sale in Book Stores—Send Your Order 
Direct to Publisher—Books Printed Uniformly; Bound Neatly in Card 


Cover Paper. 


Take Your Pick of 239 Great Titles at 10c—Quick 


Service Guaranteed. 


The amazing thing about our new process in 


They do not bulge the pocket and are not notice- 


printing is the fact that it makes possible the pro- | able, yet are always available. 


duction of 239 masterpieces of literature—not 
extracts, but complete—at the surprisingly low 
price of 10c each. 

By using compact, yet readable type, and good 
thin paper it has been possible to print the com- 
plete and original text in every case in a thin 
volume which easily slips into the pocket. Many 
readers have become so enthused that they make 
a practice of slipping four or five of these books 


into a pocket before starting the day’s work. | 





Over 8,000,000 of these unique books have been 
sold during the past two years, indicating the 
popularity of the idea. The library was started 
with the thought of putting the best literature 
within reach of the masses. While the books are 
printed on good book paper and very neatly and 
securely bound in heavy card-cover paper, they 
are not intended to decorate shelves but to enrich 
minds. These books are read. 
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Special bargain if you order entire library of 239 volumes. 
this set is worth $23.90—our special price only $16.90, less than 8c per copy 








order 20 books send $2—if 50 send $5, and so on. 
Postage prepaid on cash orders. Add 10c to 
personal check for exchange. Orders will be sent 
C. O. D. if requested, but carriage charges are 
collect on C. O. D. orders. No C. O. D. orders to 
Canada or other foreign countries. These books 
not sold at book stores. Our low price is possible 
Because the public deals directly with the publisher. 


HOW TO ORDER—Each book is preceded 
by a number, and readers will please order by 
number instead of titles. For instance, if you 
want “Carmen,” simply set down “21.” List the 
numbers of the books you want and write your 
name and address plainly at the bottom of the 
sheet. The books will be mailed immediately by 
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~How I Saved My Hair 


The Tragedy of Baldness 


By ALBERT 


wy. the barber told me my hair 


was getting thin I merely smiled 

and let it go at that. When my 
wife said, “Bert, I do believe you are 
becoming bald,” I gave a little laugh 
and passed it off with a jesting remark. 
I took the gibes of my friends in the 
same spirit—and I laughed when the co- 
median at the theater made his “cracks” 
about candidates for the “bald-headed 
row.” 

But it wasn’t until my business asso- 
ciates commenced to notice that I was 
rapidly becoming bald and gray that I 
worried. For while I was just as full 
of pep and vim as I had ever been— 
while my business judgment was just as 
keen as ever, yet I worried for fear my 
associates might think of me as heading 
toward the “has been” class. I decided 
to try to save my hair— 


WOODRUFF 


How I Prevented 
Baldness 


One day I read 
a very interesting 
advertisement by 
the celebrated 
Physical Cultur- 
ist, Bernarr Mac- yy 
fadden. Now, it 
so happened that GY, 
I had seen Mr. 
Macfadden se v-Yff WA 
eral times and I fn, ae tame coe 
knew that he him- (roe ans th not 
cot bed wonter- - Sr 
ful thick hair. 
Naturally I was interested—although it 
was news to me that Mr. Macfadden had 
made a study of the hair and had writ- 
ten a book on the subject, entitled, “Hair 

Culture.” 





if it could be saved. 

Then I became a slave 
to hair tonics. If a tonic 
was new I bought it on 
sight. I tried every kind 
of shampoo that I heard 
of. I was a victim of 
the barber’s wiles. The 
money I spent—and all 
to no purpose. My hair 
continued to come out 
just as fast as it ever 
did before I had tried to 
stop it. Every time I 
combed my hair it told 
the story. 


an idea of the 


Bernarr Macfadden. 


healthy hair 
Falling hair. 
Baldness. 
Gray Hair. 
Hair Dressing. 





Bernarr Macfadden’sSecret ot Hair Culture 


These chapter titles will give you 
and value of this remarkable book. was amazed 


, 


his thick, luxuriant, 


In the advertisement 
Mr. Macfadden said he 
to learn 
how little really author- 


tremendous scope 


Hair is an 
attribute to 
beauty. 

’ Facts every- 
one should 


one should | been written about the 
a. proper care of the hair 
pealthyhair. | and scalp. He said thal 
for baby’s | one need not let the hair 
Facts about | grow thin and gray. He 
shampoos. said that if the hair is 
viair trou. | ‘falling out or getting 
gray areasonable 

amount of proper care 

will restore it, unless 

one is completely bald. 
And this same care will 


bles. 
Dandruff. 
Note Parasitic dis- 
eases of the 
scalp. 
Eyebrows and 
Eyelashes, 
Superfluous Hair. 
Hair Tonics, 











itative information had § 


ac =: ~~ =e ew — ys he 
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keep the hair strong and healthy through- 
out life. He spoke of simple, natural 
and effective methods for treating the 
hair and scalp by following a few laws 
of nature. Then he casually mentioned 
that he was startled at the tremendous 
demand that existed for his comprehen- 
sive work. In fact, the first edition of 
his treatise was very quickly sold and a 
new edition had to be printed to take 
care of the orders that 


in Mr. Macfadden’s treatise entitled 
“Hair Culture” and their hair is the ad- 
miration of all their friends. If you will 
examine the book I am quite sure that 
you will agree with me that it is one of 
the most valuable—if not the most val- 
uable—and instructive books ever writ- 
ten on Hair Culture. 


Albert Woodruff. 


Send No Money 
If you would like to take 





were flooding in on each 
mail. 

I made up my mind 
right then that since Mr. 
Macfadden had written the 
book it was sure to be very 
practical — and the fact 
that so many had been sold 


Mr. Woodruff’s advice we 
will gladly let you examine 
“Hair Culture” for your- 
self, without obligation, 
and see how easily you 
can follow the methods 
that should bring new life, 
new lustre and luxuriance 


clearly proved to me that 
the treatise must be filling 
a popular demand. 

So I just jotted my name 
and address down on the 
coupon and returned it. 
When I received the book 
on five days’ Free exami- 
nation I immediately read 
it very carefully and that 
very same night I started 
to follow the few simple 





Women! Keep Your Hair Youthful 


Graying hair can be easi- 
ly, safely and surely restor- 
ed to its original youthful 
and becoming color. Your 
hair can be made luxuriant 
and glossy by following the 
few simple rules taught by 
Bernarr Macfadden in his 
new book, “Hair Culture.” 
Why spend time and money 
at the hair dresser’s when 
you can give your hair a 
better home treatment in 
only a few minutes a day 
by this new method? You 
can easily have hair that is 
wonderfully silky in texture 
and your scalp can be 
cleansed of every trace of 
dandruff or scurf. 








to your hair. Don’t send 
one cent in advance—just 
fill in and return the cou- 
pon and the book will come 
to you by return mail. 
When the postman hands it 
‘to you, deposit only $2.00 
with him. Then after you 
have kept “Hair Culture” 
for 5 days—after you have 
tested the methods—if you 
are not absolutely satisfied 


rules. I must confess that within a very 
short time I noticed a decided improve- 
ment in the growth of my hair—it became 
thicker and more glossy. Then dandruff 
disappeared. To-day, after following the 
rules laid down in this new method, I 
have just as fine a head of thick hair as 
you would see on any man—even a 
young man of eighteen or twenty has no 
thicker or glossier hair than mine. In 
fact, many haven’t anywhere near such 
fine hair. The grayness has all disap- 
peared and my hair has the glowing color 
of youth. My wife and children also 
adopted the rules which we discovered 


return the book to us and your money will 
be promptly refunded. If, however, you 
decide to keep this remarkable book, as you 
surely will, there are no further payments 
of any kind to be made—the book becomes 
your property for the one sum of $2.00 
which you deposited with the postman. 


Physical Culture Corporation 
Dept. CO-6 119 West 40th Street, New York 


PHYSICAL CULTURE CORPORATION 
Dept. C O-6 
119- West 40th Street, New York. 

Without obligation on my part, please send me a 
copy of Bernarr Macfadden’s Book, giving me all of 
Nature’s simple method for preserving and beautifying 
the hair. I will pay the postman $2.00 on arrival, but 
I also have the privilege of returning the book if I 
desire and you will refund my deposit. 


Address 
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Little Mistakes 
In English 


Make Others Judge 
You Unfairly 


You are sized up every day by 
what you say and write. The 
words you use, how you use them; 
your spelling, grammar, punctu- 
tion—these tell the measure of 
your ability, your experience, your 
breeding, more clearly than any- 
thing else. Your English says to 


all the world, “This iswhatIam!” — gnerwin Cody 


How Poor English Hurts You 


English is the advertisement of your ability. ‘Your language 

—_—- your position in the social and business scale. Charm- 

ing personality, fine clothes, wonderful appearance, count for little 
it's handicapped by imperfect or “‘sloppy”’ English. 

People will think you are lacking in education and cviture if 
you spell incorrectly such common words as “‘business,’’ ‘‘abbrevi- 
ate,”’ etc. if, you say ‘“‘between you and : instead ‘of ““between 
you and me’ *; if you use ‘“‘who” for ‘“‘whom” and “‘shall’’ for 

“‘will.”” What can you expect Jig to think if you don’t know 
when to use one or two ‘‘c’s’’ or ‘‘m’s’’ or ‘‘r’s’’, or when to use 

“‘ei’’ or ‘‘ie,”’ or if you say “ hosPITable” when you should say 

“HOSpitable.’”” Fairly or unfairly, everybody everywhere judges 
you the same way. Poor English is an unnecessary handicap. 


15 Minutes a Day 
Perfects Your English 


If your English does not make people think the best of you, then 
it must be improved. Extensive tests show that most men and 
women are but 61% efficient in the essential points of English. 

But now there is a way to improve your English. Sherwin Cody, 
perhaps the best-known teacher of practical English, has perfected 
and patented a remarkable device which quickly gives you a com 
manding mastery of English. He has thrown aside all the ‘ “junk” 
which makes the old methods so inefficient. The drudgery of rules 
and tiresome drills is discarded. Each evening you are assigned 
an easy_ 15-minute lesson. No time is wasted on what you already 
know. You are quickly shown your mistakes in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, and pronunciation, and you concentrate on the 
— vy — attention. By actual use correct English soon 

becomes a 


Astonishing Book on English 
Sent Free 


Make your English proclaim you in the most favorable light— 
make it a help instead of a hindrance. Poor English keeps you 
down, it makes people judge you unfairly. Good English is in- 
variably the surest sign of education and culture. You can quickly 
acquire a masterly command of English through Mr. Cody’s re- 
markable new invention. 

Write for our new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.”” It describes Mr. Cody’s invention thoroughly and ex- 
plains just what it will do for you. Merely mail the coupon, a let- 
ter, or postal card. Your greatest possibilities in business and social 
life will be reached only when you know and use correct English. 
Write to-day. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
246 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


— SS SN ey es RY Te 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF a - 
246 Searle Building, Rochester, N. 


Please send me at once your Free Book, “ie to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.’’ 





Short - Story Writi 
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Editor of The W riter ay aM 
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$5,008 far stories and articles 
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Hundreds are # ‘right ons 
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fibo courses in Play. Writing, 
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150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Dep't. 267 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue, care- 
fully read and considered. Published in A-1 style, 
royalty basis, if accepted. Copy MUST be for- 
warded COMPLETE to warrant examination. 
RoxsurcH Pus. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


ARE YOU BASHFUL, TIMID 


Self-Conscious, Embarrassed in Company? Let us 
tell you how you can overcome these troubles and 
acquire Poise, confidence, assurance and a magnetic 
personality. Address The Veritas Science Institute, 
1400 Broadway, New York, Desk 7. 














LINCOLN- JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in Academy College, Theological, Law, 
Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate Schools, leading 
to degrees. Dept. H, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il). 


SPEAKERS CLUB MEMBERS, WEIZERS 


9 preparing special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates, Expert, scholarly service. Revision and 
criticism of MSS. —_-— Established 1904 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU Suite 40, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 











PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specialty solicited. Over 30 
years aotive practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious 
service. Write for terms—Book frte. Address, 
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SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, (LLUSTRATED, 
By Winheld Scott Hall, AD. PhD. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should knew 
What every young husband and 
$1. 00 Every young wife a know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 


Mailedinplainwrapper Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 604 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Walter Camp’s 


New Way 


To Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football coach, has been 
teaching men and women everywhere how to keep fit—“on 
edge”—full of bounding health and youthful vitality—and 
how to enjoy doing it. Walter Camp says that a civilized, 
indoor man is a ‘‘c captive animal,’’ just as much as a tiger 
in a cage. But the tiger instinctively knows how to take 
the kind of exercise he needs to keep fit—he stretches, 
turns and twists his “trunk muscles”—the very same 
muscles that tend to become weak and flabby in indoor 
men and women, With Mr. Camp’s permission the “Daily 
Dozen’’ exercises have now been set to spirited music on 
phonograph records. They supply exactly the right move- 
ments to put these vitally important “trunk muscles” into 
the pink of condition, and keep them there. These twelve 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a voice on the 
record calling out the commands, are all you need to keep 
your whole body in splendid condition—and they take only 
10 minutes a day. You will also receive a set of handsome 
charts, with actual photographs showing exactly the move 
to make at each command. It is simple as A-B-C 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” 
combined with the Health Builder System will do for you— 
without a dollar of expense. We will send you, entirely 
free, a sample phonograph record carrying two of the 
special movements, with a voice giving the directions and 
commands, and specially selected music to exercise to. 
Also a free chart showing positions, with complete direc- 
tions. Get this free record, put it on a phonograph, and 
try it. There is no obligation—the record is yours to keep. 
Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) with the 
coupon to cover postage, packing, etc. Send coupon— 
to-day—now—to Health Builders, Dept. 356, Oyster Bay, 
New York. 

FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


Dept. 356, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Please send me your free sam- 

ple ‘“‘Health Builder’’ record giv- 

ing two of Walter Camp’s famous 

“Daily Dozen’’ exercises, also a 

free chart containing actual pho- 

tographs and simple directions 

for doing the exercises. I en- 

close a quarter (or 25 cents in 

packing, etc. This does not obligate me in 
and the sample record and chart are mine to 


Stamps) for postage, 
any way whatever 
keep, 


Name 
(Please Write Plainly) 


Address 
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Are You Young 
At 40? 


What you should know about the 
glands of your body 


You have observed that some men of 
70 appear to be younger in activity 
than other men of 40 to 50. There is 
a vigor, an alertness, a commanding 
appearance much admired and cov- 
eted by the man who knows he is 
much younger in years. Perhaps the 
most common cause of ebbing strength 
and vigor which takes the spring out 
of the step and confidence out of the 
bearing, is the disturbed condition of 
an important gland. Even men of iron 
constitution are not exempt from the 
slow decline which is the result of this 
amazingly common irregularity. For 
those who would like to know its char- 
acteristics we have published, for lim- 
ited complimentary distribution, an 
ethically accurate, educational, inter- 
esting book. 


You will know the truth by 
test of reason 


You may have a copy by simply requesting it. 
Its message may prove of unsuspected value to 
you. It clearly explains this vital gland and its 
functions, and how its disturbed condition may 
cause sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, 
interrupted sleep, and other extremely uncom- 
fortable and often serious conditions. It will 
tell you of Thermalaid, a simple means by which 
the essential of a new hygienic principle, done 
into convenient form, corrects this prostate 
gland condition and its attendant health faults. 
(One should not confuse this new idea with 
massage, movements, diets, electric rays, drugs, 
etc.) Followers of the great Metchnikoff and 
other investigators in the science of long life 
endorse this means. The record of its success, 
covering a period"’of nearly five years, is incon- 
trovertible, The book is free. Simply address 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 
2009 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 
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“Blake is the Man!” 


“T told Hartley he was a ‘comer’—and this 
confirms my judgment! Listen to this letter :— 


Dear Sir: 

You will no doubt be glad to know that James H. Blake, 
one of your employees of whose excellent work as a student 
we have been advising you each month, has completed his 
course and has been granted a diploma. 

International Correspondence Schools 


“That settles the manager question. The 
man who cares enough about his future to 
invest some of his spare time in training is 
the kind we want in this firm’s responsible 
positions. 


“That $5,000 salary will mean a lot to Blake 
and his family. I'll send for him now! It’sa 
pleasure to promote a man who deserves it.” 


There is a job ahead of you that some man is going to 
be picked for. And your boss can’t take chances. He is 
going to choose a trained man. Why don’t you put your- 
self in line for that promotion? 


One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in your own 
home will bring you bigger money, more comforts, more 
pleasures, all that success means. Don’t let another single 

priceless hour of spare-time go to waste! Without cost 
or obligation of any kind, let us prove that we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


atte CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4803-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full jeteemotion about 
the subject before which I have marked an X in the list 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


(CD Salesmanship 
LC) Advertising 
Better Letters 
Foreign Trade 
Stenography aoe Typing 
and Banking Law CL) Business Englis 
(including C.P.A.) [)Civil Service 
Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
O French Illustrating () Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering OD Architect 

Electric Lighting L) Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Engineer Architectural Draftsman 
Mechanical Draftsman Concrete Builder 
Machine Shop Practice Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 






Railroad Positions 


Gas Engine Operating anes f 
neer 
med. Ay Automobile Work 
LD Navigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


Surveying and Mapping 

Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Steam Engineering 

Wireless [() Airplane Engines 


NAME. .........c0ccccreccoresseeeerereesrenes 
Street 
Address 





a neta a a EEN ET NEN saicialeniinioniee 
esidi in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
Ay Rtnwernon Prd Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 
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The Works of 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


N his novels, short 
stories, and semi- 
autobiographical 
narratives Hamlin 
Garland has so graph- 
ically reproduced the 
life of the Middle 
West that he has be- 








come its historian. Born on a farm‘ 


near the present site of West Salem, 
Wisconsin, he grew up in intimate 
contact with the lives of those whose 
living came from the soil. The hard 
work and the play, the bitter and the 


sweet, the loneliness and monotony,: 


were a part of his youth. He has 
seen cities arise where virgin forest 
once stood, and the growth of civ- 
ilization bring law and order into 
those places where each man meted 
out his own justice. What Bret Harte 
was to California, what Hawthorne 
was to New England and Cable to 
Louisiana, Garland is to the Middle 
West. 

The Border Edition consists of 
twelve volumes covering forty years 
of life in the West and is the first at- 
tempt to bring Mr. Garland’s works 
together in a unit. Although fictional 
in form these books in their absolute 
truth and reality feature the life of 
their day as no historian could ever 
portray it. The signal success which 
greeted these novels upon their initial 
appearance is a lasting testimonial to 
the skill of the author. 

Boy Life on the Prairie 
Main Travelled Roads 
Other Main Travelled Roads 
Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly 
Eagle’s Heart 

The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop 

Hesper 

Mart Haney’s Mate 
Cavanagh: Forest Ranger 
They of the High Trails 
The Long Trail 

The Forester’s Daughter 


At all bookstores. $15.00 per set. $1.50 per volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 New York 
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OUR 
WORLD 


This new monthly magazine differs entirely in purpose and design from 
anything ever before presented. In text, in many pictures and in maps, it 
brings to its pages weather vanes from all countries, pointing the direction 
of the winds and the trend of progress. It is, primarily, a journal of facts 
and information rather than of opinion, telling its readers not what to 
think but what to think about. The point of view is that of one who be- 
lieves that mankind, however hard the way or dim the light, manages, some- 
how, to make progress. 

One of the outstanding differences in the plan and scope of 


OUR 
WORLD 


is that it is issued in association with 


The Institution of International Information 
Director: Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark University 


The Institute has been established for the purpose of sending promptly to its members, all 
ascertainable facts they may desire regarding Government, Finance, Science, Economics, Labor, 
Religion, Agriculture or Business,—in fact each side and phase of human progress in any 
country. The Institute is closely associated with eleven international research societies 
throughout the world and the wealth of information these societies have gathered, and con- 
tinue to gather, is at any time at the command of all the members for the cost of a postage 


~*~" SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


As a means of introducing “Our World” and the Institute of International Information to the 
public quickly, a four months subscription to the magazine and a membership to the Institute for one 
hundred and twenty days can be had, for a limited time, for $1. 

Sign and mail the coupon to us to-day so that we can start your subscription with the June 
number. 

Houston PuBLisH1nG Co., INc., 9 East 37th St., New York City. 

I accept your special offer enclosing One Dollar for 120 days Membership in the Institute of In- 

ternational Information and the next 4 issues of “Our World” (monthly). 


TE es es Ch ee aes MA Ae eRe sander eae eae en Ra ede Seay OSE Ae Ae SERCO 
The usual price of the magazine is $3 per year and Membership in the Institute is $1 per year. 
Foreign postage 50c extra. 
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Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 

enables you to 


out about th 

it is and how it works, Let us prove to — how this 

a has ne apes thousands of ambitious men to real 
juccess. eck and mail the coupon aay 








LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 641-R_ — Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
gation to me pacerenesten, re- 


garding course i: 
also fe of ZF interesting” 


t OModern Business Corre- 
Baines Man Managemen a wains 
OMod Foremanshi; 
aed Accountancy ome ern ae —— iP 
nee ce o eee and Employ 
Station Management ment Management 
OLew—Degres of LL.B, OExpert Bookkeeping 
Commercial Law mamas English | "4 
Shadenertes Management Cmatneties xing 
OBanking and Finance UOC. P. A. Coaching 





Name 
Present Position 
Address 














Ask for Proof 


that you can 
Hear! 


For fifteen years we have 

been urging every deaf 

person to try the Acous- 

ticon for ten days, abso- 

lutely free of cost or obligation—this because 
we are confident that our constant and expert 
effort has succeeded in keeping it more eff- 
cient than any other device. We again urge 
you to accept the 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit oo No Expense 
If you learn of another hearing device which 
claims equal efficiency, ask for the same free 
trial which we offer and compare the two in your 
own home. We will be very happy to have you 
choose the one which suits you best and return 
the other. Let no one convince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1330 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 








Free to wie! 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it? 
Tells how euentiy Stories and Plays are con- 
ceived, wri sold. How many 
who don't] DREAM they can ie oe 7 A 
find it out. How the Scenario K _ and the 


ement 

piest Ideas 1 may y Suniel brilliant plots for Plays 

and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 

— an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 

i Happy Success and Handsome Cash 

Royalties. How new writers get their names 

into print. How —— tell, if you ARE a writer. 

How to » Cosine F “story fancy,’’ weave 

_- “ rpictres and unique, ee 

lots, “ET your friends may be your worst judges. How 
es bn te nt and the lis of Failure, = to winl 
This surprising book Sook is absolutely . Nocharge. No obliga 
ti, UTHORS PRES: oan tite forit now, Justaddress 
UTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. § , AUBURN, NEW YORK 





MEBANE, N. C. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL tiritinto iss 


AN IDEAL BOYS SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 
HERE. at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy genuinely welcomed. Military 
organization, begun in 1861. High moral tone. Lovely lawns. Gymnasium. Athletic park. Honor System. 
Bible and Physical Culture emphasized. Celebrated climate. Outdoor classes. Limited numbers. Sports in 
variety. 340 acres. Summer camp. A modern school with an ancient name, fame apd history. Send for 
catalogue. COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 25, Mebane, N. C. 








Cur Queshon;—be it the pronunciation of- 
Bolsheviki, the Spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman Gast, 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,ectc., this Supreme Authority- 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 


contains an accurate, final answer, ~ 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 


ular and India- -Paper Editions. ~~ G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


a won for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Current irrent Opiaion 
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If the Devil Wished to Serve You the Very Worst 
Possible Turn, He Could Ask Nothing More than 
an Opportunity to do Your Thinking for You 


N that way he could quickly rob you of your health, 
destroy your prospects of success, and reduce you to 
poverty, cheat you of love, plunge you into unhap- 

piness, and send you down prematurely to the grave. 
He would not have to think vicious or immoral 
thoughts in order to do these things, but merely the 
wrong kind © thoughts. 

You may believe in the existence of a personal devil, 
or you may not. If not, you at least realize that the 
devil is an allegorical personification of evil. Regard- 
less of your beliefs in this respect, it is solemnly and 
terribly true that 


struction of everything he does not want, and for the 
acquirement of everything he does want. Tens of thou- 
sands of men and women have already accomplished 
these things. 

Although my time is largely taken up by my duties 
as one of the judges of the highest and most important 
trial court in my state, I have made a humble con- 
tribution toward this great discovery, and you may 
have heard of me through some of my writings or 
lectures, 


The Liberating Truth is Free 


You May Play the Devil 


yourself by thoughts and states of mind that will be 
just as destructive of your health, success and happi- 
ness as any thoughts that a personal devil might think 
for you. If you are not abundantly well, successful 
and happy, you are playing the devil by your way of 
thinking. 

On the other hand, it is easily within your power to 
assume a method of thought and an attitude of mind 
that will make you free from disease, failure, dis- 
appointment and unhappiness, and that will bring you 
into possession of whatsoever things you desire— 
money, health, success, honor, renewed youth, love and 
happiness. 

A wonderful new thing has happened in the world. 
The great physicians and psychologists of modern 
science have found that each human being has within 
him an inexhaustible supply of wisdom and power, and 
that he can easily draw upon this supply for the de- 


DANIEL A. SIMMONS, 
105 Law 


IT accept your offer to send me, free 


understanding that by accepting it 1 assume 


Exchange Building, Jacksonville, 


of charge and postpaid, 
no obligation and make no promise. 


EGARDLESS of whether you have ever heard of 

me or not, I have written a personal message for 

you, which I will be glad to send postpaid and 
free of charge. It is entitled ‘‘Realization.” It will 
introduce you to your own really wonderful self, tell 
you about your indwelling wisdom and power, and set 
your feet upon the way to success, health, love, liberty 
and happiness. The truth contained in this message 
has brought me such rich blessings that I feel I ought 
to tell others about it, and I set aside a few hundred 
dollars each month for that purpose. Remember, it is 


Absolutely Free of Charge 


F you want it, just fill out and send to me the little 
coupon at the bottom of this page, and it will go 
forward by return mail. 


Daniel A. Simmons 


Florida. 


your entitled ‘‘Realization,”’ with the 


message 


Cc, O. 6-22 
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Get All the Fun 
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MONDAY 
President Harding addressing the Boy 
couts. 
De Wolf Hopper, songs and stories. 
Bedtime Songs and Stories for the 
Little os 

UESDAY 
Act from Travints. 
Marguerite Wilkinson 


poems. 
Latest News. 

WEDNESDAY 
Concert by Zips Royal Five. 
Health Talk. 
Fashion Lecture. 

THURSDAY 
Mandolin and Guitar Concert, 
Talk by a Famous a Author. 

FRIDA 


reading her 


Complete performance of one of New 

York’s most popular musical comedies. 
Talk by Gov. Edwards of New Jersey. 
Regular News Service. 


D 
Full Report = World Series 
Concert by Melba, 
Dance music by Meadowbrook Synca~ 


paters. 
SUND 
Address by Rn. 4g minister, 
Recital by Male Quartet. 
Bedtime Songs and Stories for the 

Little Folks. 

These are only a few of the fea- 
tures which have been sent out. 
Other and more wonderful programs 
are to follow. Send the coupon to- 

y. Get your set ready and start 
‘listening in.’ 


Never Lonely 


Any More 
(From article tn Coliter’s) 

“I remember the time,’’ writes 
F, J. Caveney from a mining camp in 
the Temagami forest reserve in upper 
— Canada, to the Newark, New 
Jersey, radi deasting sta- 
tion, ‘when to be out here was to be 
out of the world—not a soul to hear 
or see for months on end. But the 
long nights are long no longer. Pitts- 
burgh and Newark are right here in 
the shack shortly after sundown. You 
come in so plain that the dog used to 
bark at you even though I had the 
head phones clamped tight on my 
head. He does not bark any more. 
He knows you just the same as I do 
—just pricks up his ears at first and 
then sits blinking at the bulbs and 
listens.’”” 











(Electrical Stores, Bookstores, etc., 


Ba 


Your a MP os | 


Do you want to enjoy the wonders of radio at home 
at a small cost—without trouble? 

You can, thanks to the remarkable course which has 
just been completed by seven noted Professors and Radio 
Engineers, and which we now offer to you. No matter 
where you may live—in mountain cabin, in city apart- 
ment or country farmhouse, every man, woman and child 
may now enjoy the marvelous entertainments, the music, 
the instruction and the news items that are daily being 
sent out by wireless. 


“The Easy Course 


In Home Radio” 


Edited and Approved by 


Maj. Gen. Squier, Chief of Signal Corps, U. S. A. 


You don’t need to buy an expensive outfit. This sim- 
ple, complete, amazingly easy course will show you not 
only how to operate any set you may buy, but how to 
build your own—a good one, too, the equal, if you care 
to spend a little time and money, of the best $300 set. 

In seven easy lessons you are given all the information 
you need. You don’t have to be a carpenter, or a me- 
chanic, or even a “natural-born tinkerer.” The instruc- 
tions are so simple that if you can hold a hammer in your 
right hand and a nail in your left, you’ll be able to 
build your own wireless outfit! 

These lessons are for everyone—for those who already 
know something of radio, and for those who know noth- 
ing. The amateur will find in them the answers to all 
those problems that have troubled him, written by elec- 
trical geniuses, The beginner will get from then, in 
plain A B C language, just what to do, step by step, and 
how best to do it. In fact, the method is so delightfully 
easy that building the apparatus is going to be one of 
the best bits of fun you ever had. The only thing you’! 
like better is using it afterward! 


where Course can be put on sale, 
please write.) 
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Without the High Cost 


P De Arion 
WALENTING? 


\—" <i % 


Ohe Government Spent 
Millions to Give You This 


Until a short time ago, wireless was the hobby of rich 
men and electrical geniuses. And even they didn’t have 
the equipment that you can now get at a minimum ex- 
pense. This is due to the U. S. Government, which spent 
literally millions of dollars to perfect wireless apparatus 
during the war. The result is that now you, or any- 
body who is shown the way, can have for a few dollars 
the delights that were formerly limited to the privileged 
few. You can listen to the finest concerts, enjoy the most 
popular musical programs, get the latest news bulletins 
on baseball, on sports, on the events of the world at large. 


Edited and Approved by 
Major General Squier 


The fact that this course bears the stamp of approval 
of Major General Squier shows its value. Major General 
Squier is Chief of the U. S. Signal Corps and has, more 
than any other one man, contributed to the stupendous 
success of the wireless telephone in this country. Be- 
cause he believes it can be made a wonderful force for 
good for the young folks, because he thinks it will bind 
together the home circle. more closely than ever, General 
Squier has lent his aid in the preparation of this special 
course. 


Every Day You Are Missing Somee- 
thing Good—Get Busy Now! 


The air is full of wireless messages every hour of the day. In 
the evening, particularly, there are treats which no one ought to 
miss. Famous people will talk to you, sing for you, amuse you. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY A SINGLE TICKET—You don’t 
have to reserve seats. All you need to do is to mail the coupon 
below, get these simple lessons at once, and the way will be open 
for you to the most marvelous entertainment you ever had. 

Think of it—one evening’s “puttering” on the part of father or 
the boys will bring you something you can enjoy for a lifetime! 

Don’t delay and let your neighbors get ahead of you. Sign and 
mail the coupon today. 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place New York 





What You Get 


Lesson _1.—The Underlying Prin- 
ciples of Radio Communication. By 
Waldemar Kaempffert, Vice- President 
and Director of Engineering Service, 
glimpse into anew and a hm, 

Lesson _ 2.—The Vacuum Tube. By 

. oe orcroft, of Columbis 
University. The Aladdin’s Lamp of 
Radio—the marvelous vacuum tube 
which the Government spent millions 
to perfect and which acts as 6 
receiver and magnifier of sound. 

Lesson 3.—Tuning. By John V. 
L. Hogan, former President of Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers. A simple, 
clearly worded lesson on the principles 
of tuning, comprising the very heart 
of the series. 

Lesson 4.—The Principles of Re- 
ception. By a noted electrical author- 
ity. The relation of Radio-Phone te 
the telephone; General Squier’s system 
of using ordinary electric light or 
telephone br ame for receiving. 

Les: ee ew to Make ‘rour Own 
Radio Set y Raymond Francis Yates, 
Radio Editor of the New York Fyening 
Mail. How with bits picked from the 
ash barrel or junk pile you can make 
most of the parts for a Radio set; pre- 
cise instructions for making each part; 

‘ich ones are so cheap that they can 
be bought more easily than made. 

Lesson 6.—How to Set Up Your 
Own Radio-Phone. By Pierre Boucheron, 
member of Institute of Radio Engineers. 
Installing the Radio in the home; the 
principal hook-ups; how aerials end 
loops are set up; instructions for wir- 
ing and methods of testing; precau- 
tions against lightning; regulations of 
fire underwriters 

Lesson 7.—Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation. By Abby Johnson, In- 
structor in dio at Y.W.C.A, 
Glossary of Radio terms; list 
of private and Government 
broadcasting stations ; laws 
governing Radio, etc.,etc. 

e whole edited and 
approved by Major 
General Squier, 

of of the 


You maysend me, 

on approval, your 
**Easy Course in Home 
Radio,” complete in 
lessons, by mail 


I will pay the postman $3.50 

when he delivers them, but if 

for any reason I am not entirely 
satisfied, I can mail them back 

your expense at any time within 10 

days after I receive them, and you are 


to refund my $3.50 in full. There are 


to be no other payments. 
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HE princes and rulers of the Indian States, enjoying 
their authority through treaty with the British Gov- 
ernment, strongly support the present régime. But 

there are parts of India where patriotism is blazing! 
Would the Indian be able to run his own government? 
The British say that the Indians are lacking in administra- 
tive power. Gandhi, the great leader of the Nationalist 
movement, says: “It is intolerable that the British in India 
should consider the Indians inferior. Such a thing is... . 
a menace to the British Empire.” 

Gertrude Emerson, associate editor of ASIA, just back 
from India, tells the complicated story in “Raw Material 
for an Indian Nation.” 





NDER the leadership of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the 
National Organization of the Turks in Asia Minor has 
been perfected. The Army is one for the integrity of 

Turkey, and the people stand solidly behind the Army. 
They want foreign capital for the development of their 
country, and the opening up of Asia Minor would be the 
pouring of new life into the Near East. 


So says Laurence Shaw Moore in “The Three Hundred© 


and Twenty Little Sultans.” 





URTHER North and East, the same irresistible longing 

for a people to govern themselves is being tried out 

in the Far Eastern Republic. Siberia is not Bolshevist, 
and the Government is not a Bolshevist Government. The 
Siberians want a Democratic Republic. They want to join 
the family of nations. They, like the Anatolians, cry out 
for help—but not for charity. 

“Four Years of Mistakes in Siberia,’’ by Charles H. 
Smith, goes into the very inside of affairs in Siberia and 
America’s shortcomings in handling the situation. 

Thus does the flame sweep over Asia, springing up at 
great distances in all parts of the Orient with a force that 
is es the world. Read the June issue of 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
A Feature Photograph Insert 
This magazine is devoted exclusively to reproducing a true pic- 


ture of astounding new forces in the East—a constructively edited 
periodical, revealing the inner meaning of great world currents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Five Months for $1.00 
OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 


ASIA is on sale at all newsstands at 35c. per copy. If you do not 
know this magazine this is your opportunity to become acquainted. 
Send $1.00 with the coupon.- We will mail you the next five issues 
for the special price of $1.00—a big offer for an exceptionally low 
price. 


Forces That Cry Out For Nationalism 











Other Features in the 
June ASIA 
Mohammed—Her Conqueror 
y Demetra Vaka 
The true story of a Turkish ‘‘Nora’’— 
a real romance—engagingly written by 
a well-known writer. 
The Opinions of the “Sayyid” 
By John Dos Passos 
_ This month we find Mr. Dos Passos 
in Persia where indolence and furious 
arguments fill the days. In_ the 
“‘Sayyid,’’ unless we are entirely wrong, 
the author has found a real character. 
The ‘‘Sayyid’’ will live between leather 
bindings some day; perhaps behind the 
footlights. Get to know him now! 
The Quest of the Golden Fleece 
1. In_the Wilds of Shensi. 
Roy Chapman Andrews 


Further adventures of the leader of 
the Third Asiatic Expedition. Achieve- 
ments of scientific importance, told with 


the glamour of an old tale of adventure. 
The Dancer of Shamakha 
By Armen Ohanian 
The Armenian dancer who has set all 
Europe gasping and whose reminiscences 
are now running in this magazine, tells 
this month of her Persian marriage— 
her abandonment by her husband—her 
attempt at suicide and a new found 
but questionable friendship. 
In Tiger-Haunted Kampongs 
By a British Official 
Some new lights on the Malays, and 
the latest thing in tiger stories. 
Coiffures of the East 
An eight-page insert of remarkable 
photographs. 














MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


ASIA PUBLISHING a te C.0. 6-22 
627 Lexington Ave., N. Y 


Send ASIA, The American " Maganine on the 
Orient, for the next five months beginning with 
the current number. I enclose $1.00. 


BD oke6 00000 s0rdscenceoncesr ees ene oeesorres 
EE did cid cndsdguietebenaerlesssbeaeeetel ° 


Business or Profession.........-+.++-seesseeece 
Canada $1.20. Foreign $1.40. 
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Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
ceaseless human care “behind the 
scenes” in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the: streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries ; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 
equipment, are the guardians of the 


circuitt——the wire chief and his 
assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first 
duty is the prevention of “trouble.” 
By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers’ indi- 
vidual wires. And when, from 
some cause beyond control, “‘trou- 
ble” does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 


inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, effi- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 


rely upon the telephone day and 
night. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
Better Service 
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They Overlooked the 


Diamonds 


HERE is modern flippancy to the effect that, 
“What you don’t know won’t hurt you.” It 
is also a fallacy. For instance: 


The farmers of Kimberley were a disgusted, dis- 
heartened lot. They said the soil was too rocky 
to earn them a living. Some of them left. Others 
died in poverty. 


And all the time their children were playing 
with diamonds. 


But the farmers didn’t know. They thought the 
priceless gems were pebbles. 


Don’t be like those Kimberley farmers. Know! 


Don’t seek opportunity in some distant place and 
overlook the diamonds that are daily within your 
grasp. Know! 


Advertising is a mine of opportunity. It tells of 
values you wouldn’t know about if it were not 
there to guide you. 


The secret of economical buying is information. 
The man or woman who is best informed is the 
one who buys to best advantage. 


Read the advertisements. Know! 
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rakauer 


S a distinctive addition to the home, as 

a piano of unlimited tonal range and 

power and as a purchase carrying with it a 

lifetime of pride of possession, the Krakauer 

Grand is the ultimate desire of those who 
will not compromise with the best. 


Catalog of upright, grand, player 
and reproducing pianos on request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
215 Cypress Avenue New York City 
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Up the Saguenay River 
“Niagara to theSea 


Since the historic days when Jacques 
Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence 
under the banner of old France, this 
famous region where the river meets 
the sea has been the goal of all travel- 
lers who love nature in her full majesty. 


Less than four days return journey 
from Montreal on the magnificent 
steamers of the Canada Steamship 
Lines the Saguenay River trip has be- 
come one of the most convenient and 
enjoyable trips in North America. 


From Montreal you journey down the 
romantic St. Lawrence towards the 
sea, stopping at old Quebec, Ste. Anne 
de Beaupre, beautiful Murray Bay and 
picturesque Tadousac. Leaving Ta- 
dousac you begin the journey up the 
glorious Saguenay with its stupendous 
capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher 
than Gibraltar. 


A thousand miles of travel— 
A thousand thrills of pleasure 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map 
and guide, “Niagara to the Sea,” including 
rates, etc. to John F. Pierce, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lites, 
Ltd., 199 C.S.L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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appy, restful days at 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


Now combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet, 
homelike. The choice, for many 
years, of interesting, cultivated people 
seeking recreation. at the seashore. 


Broad deck porches overlooking the 
Boardwalk and the sea, beautiful 
pavilions and sun parlors, pleasant 
sunny rooms, and a personal atten- 
tion perfected by fifty years of service. 
18-hole golf, horseback riding on the 
beach, endless amusements, theatres 


and shops. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 
American Plan Only, Always Open, 
Write for illustrated folder and rates, 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall will be completed 
before Summer. It will enable 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall to wel- 


come twelve hundred guests. 
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Write to the Travel Information Department for information on Hotels and 


Resorts, Railroads and Steamship Lines. 


CuRRENT Opinion through this Depart- 


ment will give you accurate travel information free of charge. 

If you are going to Europe, to the Orient, to the Pacific Coast or to the 
or anywhere, let CurRENT Opinion help you choose the best 
routes, the best places to stop, and tell you what to see enroute. 

In writing, please be as specific as possible so that we can be of real service 


Atlantic Coast, 


in helping you plan your trips. 
Department, CurRENT Opinion, 50 W. 47th St 


Address all inquiries to the Travel Information 


. N. Y¥. City. 

















The Magnificent Trio 


} pew 9 as the mighty Olympic provides a stand- 
ard of  aaaey known throughout the world 


Majestic 
(56,000 tons) 


Homeric 
(34,000 tons) 


; Olympic 
(46,500 tons) 


as utmost in ocean comfort, so 
now a trio of White Star ships 
in our Cherbourg-South- 
ampton service advance trans- 
Atlantic passenger travel to an 
even higher plane. 


This service includes: 


The new Majestic (56,000 tons)— 
World’s Newest and Largest Liner; 

The new Homeric (34,000 tons) — 
The Ship of Splendor; 

The Olympic (46,500 tons) — The 
Ship Magnificent. 


This service is no less remarkable for 
its reguiarity than for the individual 
size and splendor of its ships. Travelers 
who formerly waited an Olympic sail- 
ing date to channel ports may nowsail 
any week on one of these great ships. 


Regular weekly sailings to Liverpool 
via Queenstown with the Adriatic, 
Baltic, Celtic and Cedric, each over 
20,000 tons, 


Early bookings are suggested to secure 
most desirable accommodations, 


‘WHITE STAR LINES 


AMERICAN LINE \= 


Sf RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Announces: 


The special charter of the Great 
Cunarder—R.M.S, 


MAURETANIA 


the fastest and most luxurious 
of ocean steamers for 


A WINTER CRUISE 


of unprecedented interest 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing from New York 
February 10th, 1923 
Detailed announcements and deck plans 


on request. Applications will be given pref- 
erence in the order received 


Address 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Deemed 























Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 


Much favored by women traveling without 
escort. “Sunshine in every room.” 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 4 Forty Theatres, all principal shops 
and churches, three to five minutes’ walk. 
@ Two minutes of all subways, “L” roads, 
surface cars, bus lines. @ Within three 
minutes, Grand Central, five minutes Pennsyl- 
vania Terminals. 


Send Postal for Rates and Bookiet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President. 











The Resort Hotel 


ee aerate een 


Ww PW Q) North Asbury Park, N.J. 








Pre-Eminent 
Superior A la Carte Grill 
Opens June 24 


American Plan 
Capacity 600 





Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Hot and Cold Sea-Water in 

ooms 
Fine Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 
Golf That Makes You Play 
18-Hole Course 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Mgr. 


N.Y.Office: 8 West 40th St. 
Telephone: Longacre 8310 


McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 


Winter Resort 
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On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
DE SOTO HOTEL 


The Premier Tourist Hotel of the South 
‘la YT re 


Savannah, Ga. 


TITTTTLTLLLLLLLL LLL llelalslitelatitetegstated, 
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Full EM, and F tte on Reg 


THOS. COOK # SON 


245 Broadway New York 561 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON HILGAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
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THE NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 
he Hotel de Luxe of ¢ ‘New England 


On the Exclusive North Shore 


A. beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, where the 
comfort and pleasure of its guests are constantly con- 
sidered. Every guest room connects with private bath. 
Accommodations for 450. For reservations, write or wire 


E. R. GRABOW COMPANY, Inc. 


E. R. GRABOW, President 
Twenty years under the same management 
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1000 Island ny a House 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


HE two leading hotels in the 1000 Islands are now under 
one proprietorship offering 400 rooms, more than half 

with private bath. 9 Finest fishing, motor boating, trap shooting, 
golf, canoeing. Daily hydro-aeroplane flights from hotel dock. 


Attractive book with beautiful pictures and auto map sent on request. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON - - . Proprietor 
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From thee 
Seattle 





Gateway 


cote Orient 


VER the «Short Northern Route’’ 

from Seattle, palatial U. S. Govern- 
ment ships have set a new speed record 
between the Orient and the United States. 
If you are going to the great countries of 
the Far East, if you have harkened to the 
call of its beauty and mystery, insure the 
unblemished realization of your hopes and 
plans by traveling in one of the new gigan- 
tic and luxurious U. S. Government ships. 


As you steam out of the calm waters of 
Puget Sound—if this will be your first 
ocean voyage or your twenty-first—you go 
with the assurance that nothing the most 


seasoned and fastidious traveler could 


For information regarding accommodations, address 


Admiral Line 


L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Wash. 


The 


17 State Street 
New York City 


142 S. Clark Street 
Ill. 


Write for Booklet 


Chicago, Seattle, 


Your Government wishes the name of every prospective 
traveler, If you are considering an ocean voyage anywhere, 
send the information blank now—no matter when you intend 


togo. You will receive without cost the Government's book- 


let of authentic, travel information; description of the U. 8. 
Government ships, and literature telling of things to see in 
You will be under no obligation, 


foreign lands, 


desire will be lacking on your journey. 

The ships are 21,000 ton oil-burning 
vessels. They are exquisitely appointed 
in faultless taste. The staterooms are 
unusually spacious and equipped with hot 
and cold running water, electric fans, 
bed reading lamps. All are on the outside 
and most have private baths. ‘The glass 
enclosed promenades, library, grand salon 
for dancing provide diversion for every 
hour of the day and night. 

Send the information blank now and get 
the Government’s descriptive literature. 
You owe it to yourself to know the ad- 
vantages you may enjoy when traveling 
on your ships to the Orient. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
The U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office Washington, D. C. 
3 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I am _ con- 
sidering a trip to The Orient (1) to Europe 1) to 
South America (J. I would travel Ist class O 
240) 34. Going alone C) with family 1) with 
others (J). I have definitely decided to go () I am 
merely considering the possibility of a uip CO. 

If I go date will be about 
My Name 
My Business or Profession 
My Address is 

Town 











OW 





U.S. 


SHIPPING BOARD 





Information Office A123 


Washington, D.C. 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


(Mi 


| 
| 
| 


3 ]-75 ideal ieee 


With Disappearing . 2 15 


Glass Doors____.. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes, 
combining utility, economy and attractive appearance. Style 
shown above is beautifully finishedin SOLIDOAK, Pricecom- 
plete as shown with top, base and three book sections with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors 
(Sections dust-proof) $12.75, Price forsamecombination, with- 
out doors, $9.75. Other stylesin different grades and finishes 
atcorrespondingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No.32 
The C, J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 











Travel Advertisers 


CURRENT OPINION reaches 
85,000 intelligent families, a 
number of whom will travel 
somewhere this year. Consult 
any recognized advertising 
agency for rates and data, or 
write direct to 


CURRENT OPINION 


50 West 47th Street New York City 




















Heal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork. 


Tours Include All Expenses 


8 Days - $83.00 

9 Days al $88.50 
and upward—longer Tours in proportion. 
Tours include Transportation, Meals and 
Berth on Steamer, Hotel and all interesting 
side Trips. 

Round Trip on Steamer alone 
$50.00 and up. 


Bermuda Is Cool in Summer 
(Average Summer Temperature 79° ) 
Modern Hotels—All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Riding, 
Driving, Cycling, Fishing, Dancing, etc. 
Sailings Every 5 Days 
via Palatial Twin-screw Steamers. 

No Passports required. 

Send for special Summer Tours Booklet. 


Furness Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
Or any Tourist Agent. 











Allen’s Synonyms 


and Antonyms 
By F. Sturges Allen 


HE book that thousands of business 

men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 
writers consult as their “word specialist.” 
In its 500 pages there are several times as 
many synonyms and antonyms as any other 
word book, including plain indications as 
to their correct use. No matter what word 
books you now have you need Allen’s 
Synonyms and Antonyms too. $3.00 
wherever books are sold or direct from the 
publishers. 


Harper & Brothers 
Established 1817 New York 














Write to the 


Financial Editor 
CURRENT OPINION 


50 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


for information _regarding 
your holdings and investments 
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A Magazine De Luxe 


FROM EAGLE, BROOKLYN, 
New York 
Oct. 23, 1921 


Arts and Decoration 
T is always a pleasure to me 
when I can unreservedly praise 
what is being done by one of the 
art journals of the country. 


FROM FREE PRESS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. 15, 1921 


HE beauty of “ARTS AND 

DECORATION,” as well as 
the diversity of its subject matter, 
ought to have a profound influence 
on the promotion and appreciation 
of the fine and industrial arts. 
The current number contains arti 
cles on art in the drama, music, 
industrial art and the art of the 
world. The department on archi- 
tecture has a descriptive article on 
satires and images, both in old and 
modern architecture. (New York: 
The Joseph A. Judd Co., Inc.) 


FROM THE ENQUIRER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 9, 1921 

HE October number of ARTS 

AND DECORATION sets new 
standards for splendor of printing 
and engraving. The magazine, with 
its breadth of taste, embracing 
architecture, sculpture, music, 
painting, drama and interior deco- 
ration, is now one of the most 
attractively prepared in existence, 
here or abroad. This copy con 
tains a portrait of President Har 
ding, by Walter Tittle; special arti 
cles by Matlack Price, Harvey M 
Watts and Gardner Teall, and 
some exquisite examples of modern 
stage-craft reproduced by the 
camera. 


Most Beautiful Magazine 
Published in America 


Universally recognized as such by press and public. ff 











; 
4 
4 


; 
The subscription price has advanced to $6.00 per year. By ’ a 
ial ae 4 Decoration, 
sending coupon before July 1st, 1922, you can obtain it for 7’ 50 West 47th 


Street, 


the old price of $5.00. Will send samples on application. 7 New York City. 


f . pene send me Arts 

ARTS AND DECORATION — (7,32 ier ite’ seree%e 
ay you five dollar ov. 
50 West 47th Street New York City Y upon receipt of bill. , 


¢@ Name .... 


af 








4 
¢ _ Address 
C.O. 
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of business with a view to more 
accurately shaping their future 
course are accustomed, at times, to 
draw down what may be termed an 
“Economic Balance Sheet.” Upon one 
side of the account is enumerated “Fa- 
vorable Conditions.” On the other, 
“Unfavorable Conditions.” A careful 
weighing of the two factors, one against 
the other, is often found helpful. Noth- 
ing like mathematical accuracy can, of 
course, be obtained. Nevertheless, such 
an arrangement of facts helps, in a 
large measure, to “Take the guess out 
of Business.” 
At the present time the Balance 
Sheet presents the following: 


T HOSE who closely follow the trend 


Favorable 
Underproduction 
Empty shelves 
Abundance of Money 

in Banks 
Low interest rate 


Liquidation of bank’ 


loans 
Liquidated commod- 
ity prices 
Improving Federal 
Reserve bank ratio 


Enormous Supply of 
Gold 


Active bond market 


|Coal 





Unfavorable 
Unsettled European 
conditions 
Abnormal Exchange 
rates 


‘Declining foreign 


trade 

High tariff menace 

Soldiers’ bonus men- 
ace 

and other 
strikes 

Non - liquidation of 
labor 


Disturbed (tho im- 
proving) Railroad 
conditions 


Following a long period of depression 


the stock market can usually be relied 
upon to show the first signs of improve- 


ment. In times of depression bank de- 
posits increase as loans are liquidated, 
and holders of idle funds, not daring to 
expand their legitimate business for 


fear the bottom hasn’t been reached, 
naturally seek a temporary outlet in the 
stock market. This is what has been 
going on ever since last summer and 
is responsible for the advancing mar- 
ket which finally terminated in. a full- 
fledged “bull’’ movement—the first since 
1919. 

The effect of banking conditions on 
business cycles and on stock market 
trends cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. We are all familiar with the so- 
called “Reserve Ratio” of the Federal 
Reserve banks published every week in 
the newspapers. It carries the infor- 
mation that, on a certain day, the “ratio 
of reserves to deposits and Federal 
Reserve Note liabilities combined” was 
so and so per cent. At the present time 
this ratio is about 78 per cent. A year 
ago it stood at about 55. It means that 
these banks now hold reserves in gold, 
liquid commercial paper and govern- 
ment securities to the amount of 78 
per cent. of their deposits and outstand- 
ing currency. The ratio has been pro- 
gressively increasing, week by week 
and month by month, for the past year. 
A knowledge of the increasingly strong 
position of the banks is a stimulant to 
business. Its effect cannot long be de- 
layed. It is being felt in the stock and 
bond market. 

There is another bank ratio which 
exercises even a more potent influence 
on stock market and business trends 
than the “Reserve Ratio.” It is little 
known, however, and seldom published. 
Each investigator must dig it out for 
himself—and the figures are always at 
hand for the purpose. We refer to the 
ratio of bank loans to bank deposits in 
any given locality. When this ratio is 
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Your SuMMER TRIP AND Your INVESTMENTS 


OUR enjoyment may be greater and your 
financial interests will be better served while 
you are away this summer, if your investments 
have been carefully reviewed before you leave town. 


Some other matters to consider now are: the ex- 
change of callable bonds for non-callable bonds; the 
investment of dividends and interest paid during 
your absence; arranging for prompt service in in- 
vestment transactions, and for the sending of cur- 
rent investment information while you are away. 


In all these matters our organization can assist you. 
We invite you to consult our nearest office as to 
how your requirements can best be served. 








MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 "BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. HARTFORD, CONN. READING, PA. 
a BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN,N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

a rouse BUFFALO, N. Y. JOHNSTOWN,PA. ST. LOUIS. MO 

Fifth Ave. & 44th St. ‘ gi cane mae ' ST. L Ss, MO, 

. A CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 54) pRANCISCO.CAL 
Motion Ave. & Geb 8. = concinNATi, 0. PHILADELPHIA,PA, * Oe? 
ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, FA. 
ATLANTA, GA. ERIE,.PA. PORTLAND, MAINE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA, PROVIDENCE, R. I. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





Guaranty Company of New York 
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Convertible Bonds 


combine the security of a bond with 


the speculative possibilities of a stock. 


A recent issue of THE BACHE 
REVIEW containing a supplement 
on this subject will be sent on request. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway 108 S. LaSalle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















Once in 
Three 
Years 


more likely five—a peculiar turn in 
market conditions offers a most 
remarkable opportunity for profit. 


Such developmenthasalready begun! 


absons 


REPORTS 


Speculative Bulletin just off the 
press, gives you the plain unbiased 
facts on the situation and outlines 
the peculiar opportunity afforded by 
this sudden change. 

REPORT ON REQUEST 


Reprint from this Bulletin and Booklet 
“Getting the Most From Your Money’’is available 
for distribution to interested investors, gratis, 








your soccetary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail, 








Tear out the Memo — now—and hand it to i} 





MEMO 








For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please ¢y~ tasson’s Raronts 


UNTNTURTUNTUNUELITEIO=S 





send me reprint from 
BulletinF56 and book- 
let, ““Getting the Most from 
Your Money’’—gratis. m 





high, or increasing, meaning that loans 
are running in excess of deposits, it is 
a pretty sure sign that the stock market 
is declining, or will shortly decline. 
When the ratio is low, or declining, in- 
dicating that loans are t ing liquidated 
and deposits increasing, the reflection 
is soon seen in a rising market. This 
rule follows in both short and long 
market swings. 

That the “favorable” side of the 
“Economic Balance Sheet” outweighs 
the “unfavorable” is seen on all hands, 
for business is surely on the mend. 
There is as yet, however, no great pre- 
ponderance of the former over the lat- 
ter. The “unfavorable” evidence is too 
weighty to be entirely neglected. 

It is maintained that this country 
never can be wholly prosperous until 
our railroads are wholly prosperous. 
Signs of improvement in their condition 
are evident, altho a long distance must 
be traveled by them before they can be 
lifted out of the Slough of Despond 
through which they have been compelled 
to wade for so long owing to the drastic 
regulation imposed by their master, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is maintained that this country 
can never be wholly prosperous, so 
long as its foreign trade languishes, as 
it now does. Economists tell us that 
the foreign trade of the United States 
amounts, in normal times, to approxi- 
mately twelve per cent. of our total 
business, and that this twelve per cent. 
amounts to just the difference between 
prosperity and mediocrity. The export 
business of this country reached un- 
precedented amounts in 1918, 1919 and 
1920 without its compensating import. 
The result has been the piling up of 
billions of dollars of thoroly - frozen 
credits without much prospect of their 
being soon thawed out. It is the disin- 
clination to add to these credits that is 
responsible for the falling off of our 
export trade. It is the knowledge of 
the fact that the high tariff to which 
the present administration is pledged 
will make it impossible to carry on an 
extensive import trade that is acting as 
a disturbing element because we cannot 
long export unless we import. 

All of these considerations, together 
with the fact of the soldiers’ bonus, 
which would take several billion dollars 
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out of productive channels, and the 
fact that labor has declined to be de- 
flated along with everything else, have 
tended to hold business back. They 
make for a lack of confidence—and con- 
fidence is a prime necessity to advance- 
ment. But the resiliency of the Amer- 
ican people is proverbial. . 

Meanwhile, the bond market was 
never better nor more active and, as 
funds available for investment increase, 
prices rise and yields decline. A year ago 
perfectly good bonds had a speculative 
as well as an investment value. Now 
the former feature is lacking. There 
isn’t much speculative inducement in 
buying New York City bonds on a 4.11 
per cent. basis; nor in Canadian gov- 
ernment 5 per cent. bonds at 101; in 
Liberty bonds at around par. Except 
in spotted instances bond buyers now 
are purely investment seekers. 

We have answered, by personal letter, 
a large number of questions regarding 
the value of a variety of securities. 

We have had an inquiry from a sub- 
scriber who requests that we reply to 
his questions in print—he preferring to 
be addressed as “P. J. B.” We answer 
him as follows: 

1. Your contemplated purchase of 
German marks “to hold for a rise” is 
rankly speculative—indeed, you couldn’t 
have selected anything more typical. 

2. Your proposed venture in the pur- 
chase of notes in a land development 
near Los Angeles is in the speculative 
class unless these notes are based on 
a first mortgage of the property—a 
matter you do not make clear. The fact 
that “a reputable trust company at Los 
Angeles” acts as trustee is irrelevant. 

3. You ask our opinion on the kinds 
of investment “a man over 40 with 
limited financial resources should make 
—safety considered,” and suggest: 

“Money invested at 6 per cent. com- 
pound interest in savings and loan asso- 
ciation.” Our answer is, “Yes.” 

You ask if the laws of some states 
are better than others with respect to 
savings and loan associations. Our an- 
swer is that there is a great deal of 
difference—-New York and Massachu- 
setts ranking among the best. 

You ask about oil stocks without spec- 
ifying any particular stock. They are 
nearly all speculative. 





Now York~Halifax~Quebec 


Tue Paratirat Twin-Screw 


8. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


will make 4 unusually attractive cruises 
Sailing from New York 


July 8-22, Aug. 5-19 
Stopping One Day at Halifax 

Two Days at Quebec 
Sailing through the Northumberland Straits, Gut 
of Canso and up the Saguenay River. Magnifi- 
cent scenery, smooth water, cool weather. The 
ship has spacious promenade decks, and all 
deck games, many rooms with bath, finest 
cuisine, etc. Orchestra for dancing. 


The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 and 
up, or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 


No Passports required for these cruises. For il- 
lustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York 


Or any Tourist Agent 

















Hotel Alexandria 


250 WEST 103rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Between 
Central Park and 


Hadson River 





Without question 
the coolest loca- 
_J- tion in the city. 


Subway express 
station at door, 
elevated 
two blocks away. 


DE © Wi wi wi a a) 











| Overlookin ~ 
~j| Beautiful 

ae — 
Drive— 


Single Room with Private Bath ~- $3.00 and up 
Double Room with Private Bath - $4.00 “ “ 


Other suites in proportion. Also a few desirable 
unfurnished apartments on yearly lease. 














Special Attention given to Ladies travelling alone. 





Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices. 


S. L. ROOT, Manager 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF CURRENT OPINION, PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR AP RIL’ 1, 1922. 

State of New York 
County of New York § 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Fred Dolan, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Current Opinion, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are 

Publisher, Current Literature Publishing Co., 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Editors, Edward J, Wheeler and Dr. 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, None. 
Business Manager, Fred Dolan, 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
Current Literature Publishing Co., 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
The only owner of more than 1% of whose stock is 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., 


Frank Crane, 


50 West 47th St., ‘New York, N. Y., 
Stockholders owning more than 1% of the total amount of stock 
of which are: 
Wm. H. Wise, 
50 W. 47th St., 
Jessie M. Wise, 
Avon Road, Bronxvilie, N. Y. 
J. Fletcher Farrell, 
45 Nassau St., New York City. 
Robt. J. Cuddihy, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Alonzo Dolan, 
Bloomington, Tlinois. 
Fred Dolan, 
50 West 47th St., New York City, 
Ned Dolan, 
Bloomington, 
W. D. Harney, 
995 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
David J. Molloy, 
2857 Northwestern Ave., 
Herbert H. Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Burton M. Van Dervoort, 
2-15 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pantagraph Printing & Stationery Co., 
Bloomington, Ill 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 

$8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

FRED DOLAN, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of March, 1922. 

(Seal] ALBERT B. BEELAN 
D Gee Public, New York County.. 
Now York County Clerk’s No. 484, New York Register’s No. 2383. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 
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The Roycroft Inn 


The Phalanstery of the Philistines 
(Built by Elbert Hubbard, Founder of Roycrcit) 


Famed for its hospitality and good cheer; the beauty 
of its setting and appointments; its endowment o 
gracious and willing service, The Roycroft Inn is the 
rendezvous of congenial spirits from the four corners 
of the earth. 

There is an atmosphere of refinement and restfulness. 
of comity and good will at the Inn that appeals and 
inspires. 

Open-air sleeping-rooms, suites, single rooms—all fur 
nished de luxe. And the beds are Sealyized—an insur- 
ance against insomnia. 

Wholesome, generous cuisine of delicious home cook- 
ing and baking, prepared by skilled Roycrofters in 
the immaculate white kitchen and bakery. 

And adjoining this wonderful bakery is the white 
kandy kitchen’ where Roycroft Pecan Patties are made 
from maple syrup—the first, clear run of sap from 
mighty maples — plentifully besprinkled with the 
choicest pecans. Oh, just delicious! 

To be convinced that THE ROYCROFT INN is the 
ideal place for you to spend your vacation, and that 
ROYCROFT PECAN PATTIES are a sweetmeat with- 


out a peer, use the coupon. 


Please send me the Roycroft Inn booklet and a carton 
of one dozen Roycroit Pecan Patties, for which I 
enclose 90c. 


Name 


SPORE EHO HE HEHEHE SEE ESE SESE ESE EEOS 


Address 


ee es 


(We will send you the Seah Inn illustrated book- 
let, anyway, at your request.) - 6-22 


‘THE ROYCROFT INN 


(Elbert Hubbard II, Host) 
EAST AURORA, N.Y. 
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NOW READY 


SERGEANT YORK 


and 


HIS PEOPLE 


By SAM K. COWAN 


This is not a war book, but a true, vivid, and inspiring record of 
the making of a real American. 





The story which Mr. Cowan has so graphically told is an enthrall- 
ing one of mountain life in Tennessee from the days of the “Long 
Hunter” down to to-day. Here are given for the first time the full 
facts about Alvin York, his ancestry, his surroundings, his home 
life, his handicaps, and all the influences which so shaped his 
character that, when put to the supreme test, he was enabled to 
perform what Marshal Foch declared to be the World War’s great- 
est individual achievement. 


Mr. Cowan has dealt with truth in simple, forceful, and easy-to- 
read style, always displaying a keen knowledge of the value of 
heart interest, which he uses with telling effect to lend color and 
charm to his pages. Here and there throughout the book are spark- 
ling bits of description and delightful bits of humor. 


Not only will “Sergeant York and His People” appeal strongly 
to civilians but to all ex-service men as well, for it provides the 
only permanent record of the life and war deeds of our greatest 
civilian soldier of the World War, and gives these facts in full for 
the first time. To boys, it will prove a never-failing source of 
inspiration, though not in any sense a “boy’s book” as that term 
is generally understood. 


12mo. Cloth. With 16 full-page illustrations. 
At Booksellers, Price $2.00, Net. By Mail 
from the Publishers, Price $2.12, Postpaid. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue - - « New York 
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Christian 


HERE is not a single national or international question that can be permanently 
‘i solved without an application of fundamental religious principles. From the 

Genoa Conference to the coal strike you will not find a debated point that could 
not be clarified and simplified by that leaven of justice and fair dealing that is Chris- 
tianity. 

For more than forty-three years the CHRISTIAN HERALD has been telling the news 
of the world and interpreting it from the Christian view-point. Its contributors include 
cabinet members, Senators, Congressmen, Clergymen, Captains of Industry, leaders in 
the professions, Scientists, Explorers, Sociologists. It is a live weekly magazine that 
keeps its readers informed on all worth-while current events. Its articles are informa- 
tive and dependable. Its fiction is clean and wholesome. Its editorial page is human. 
Its news digest is a standard feature in schools and reading courses. 


THE FAMOUS 


Christian Herald Red Letter Bible 


This Bible has met with the approval of tens of thousands, Large-face minion 
type, fine American Bible paper. The authorized King James version, Bible readers’ 
aids and helps, 16 maps in colors. Full leather divinity circuit binding, gilt edges. 
Sent postpaid for $3.00. 

We send the Curist1AN HEeErAtp for a year and this fine Bible, both postpaid, 
for $4.00. 





In His Image 


By William Jennings Bryan 
4th EDITION READY 


“A work that has already had an immense effect. 
Modern science will be ill advised if it underesti- 
mates its potentialities.”-—N. Y. Herald. 

Every Christian home should have this splendid 
‘book. Sent postpaid in cloth binding, for $1.75. 

We send the CHristIAN HERALD for a year 
and a clothbound copy of “In His Image,” both for 


$3.00. 





You may order the CHRISTIAN HERALD alone for 52 issues for $2.00. 


You can save money by accepting one of the combination offers and you can order the 
books separately at the prices given which include postage. 
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Herald 


year of Fifty-two Issues 


ARENTS who are trusting their children to institutions for higher education want 
Pp to know what spiritual ‘and moral influences surround the student body. There 
are more than five hundred colleges and universities in the United States. What 

do you really know about them? 

THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is engaged now in what we believe to be the most complete 
and comprehensive survey of moral and religious conditions in American colleges ever 
undertaken. This survey, however, is not attempting to classify the schools on the basis 
of intellectual standards. These may be assumed to be fairly well understood. We 
are asking a series of pertinent questions and our analysis will make plain just where 
the centers of higher education stand on activities that stimulate the growth of Chris- 
tian ideals and make education a beneficent instead of a baleful factor in human rela- 
tionships. This survey will be made available this summer to all CHrIsTIAN HERALD 


: Children’s Stories from the Bible 


With 48 plates in colors. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 344 pages. Handsome bind- 
ing design, with pictorial wrapper. We are supplying thousands at $2.00 a copy 
postpaid. 

We send the CurisTIAN HERALD for a year and a copy of “Children’s Stories” 
both for $3.50. é 


Precious Bible Promises 
By Dr. Samuel Clarke 


We have sent out 30,000 of this excellent book 
the past year. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth binding. 320 
pages. Postpaid for 60 cents. We have a finer edi- 
tion in full morocco leather, postpaid for $1.50. 


We send the CuristiAN HERALD for one year 


and a copy of “Precious Bible Promises” in cloth, 
both for $2.40. 








CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
125 Bible House, New York City. 

Enclosed find $ - for which please send me a 
CORY CE ces and the Christian Herald 
for one year. 

Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send me the 
Christian Herald for one year. 
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— How the Mind Works= 


Told in a series of authoritative books, written in popular style, 
containing what everyone should know about the power of mind 


and how to develop mental resources to their fullest extent. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by JULES PAYOT, Rector of the Academy of Aix, 
France. The authorized translation of this clas- 
sic, by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., shows you the 
immense possibilities of proper will-training in 
overcoming your faults and developing your good 
qualities. Teaches you how to build success and 
happiness on a fotndation of sane thinking, right 
living, and careful diet. A book that will delight 
you. 


448 pages, 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


WILL-POWER AND WORK 


by JULES PAYOT, Litt.D., Ph.D. Authorized 
Translation from the French by Richard Duffy. 
(FIRST AMERICAN’ EDITION.) More than 
thirty editions of this author’s previous work, 
“Education of the Will,’’ have passed into the 
hands of forward-looking Americans, to their 
everlasting benefit. In this NEW volume, “Will 
Power and Work,’”’ M. Payot shows you how to 
increase your mental efficiency, how to intensify 
your power of accomplishment, how to link your 
will to your work. In a manner irresistibly help- 
ful, you are given the theory and practise of self- 
culture. 

You are shown how to read systematically and 
intelligently, how to build up a dependable mem- 
ory, how to obtain control of that strangely un- 
certain instrument, the will, and how to supple- 
ment the lack or rightly assimilate the surplus of 
education that fate has decreed for you. A clear, 
sympathetic, and authoritative guide to true wis- 
dom, strength of character, and the development 
of that practical energy which makes for real 
success in life. 


Cloth, 12mo. 462 pages. $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. A_ wonderfully 
clear-cut analysis in plain, conversational English, 
of certain mental actions and reactions, every 
page radiating encouragement and helpfulness for 
ambitious men and women. It explains how you 
may develop will-power, memory, poise, and per- 
sonality; elaborates on the simple methods all 
must adopt—and which are easy to adopt—to 
achieve marked success in social and business 
life; visualizes the insidious pitfalls that must be 





avoided—and which are easy to avoid after he 
points them out, All that Mr. Bruce advises will 
appeal to you. You'll know he's right! And 
everyone who takes his advice will be better able 
to win friends, fame, and fortune. 





12mo. Cloth. 342 pages. $1.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.62. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French edition by 
Edward G. Richards. Charming essays by PAUL 
DUBOIS, M.D., that shed new light on the ques- 
tion of self-control and show that the only true 
road to happiness lies in moral development. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON 
THE BODY 


Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An intimate and 
clearly expressed talk by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D., 
on this much discussed subject that every physi- 
cian, nurse, or layman who is interested in the 
mutual reactions of mind and matter should read 
with care. It contains a wealth of inspiration 
and help, and points the way to a healthier and 
happier life. 

12mo. Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents, 


PERSONAL POWER 


A straight-from-the-shoulder, practical, thor- 
ough-going book by KEITH J. THOMAS, that 
gives you simple directions for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the basic impulses that move men to ac- 
tion and shows you how to employ this knowledge 
to advance yourself in any profession or business. 
The author is an experienced man of affairs and 
he writes with a direct inspirational force that 
will make you over mentally and morally and 
give you a grip on life that means victory. He 
stirs your latent energies to action, tells you how 
to direct them to produce results, and meets your 
needs fairly and squarely. 

Andrew Carnegie said of this book: “It has 
been written by one who knows. Every young 
man should read and study it, because it points 
the way to success and honor in life.’’ 


$1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. 











At all Booksellers or by 


Mail from the FPublishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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FOUR MINUTE ESSAYS by Dr. FRANK CRANE 


of whom SID SAYS: 


“He is the doggondest combination I ever saw of the idealist and the practical man. 
His head is sometimes in the clouds, but his feet are always on the ground."’ 


Semi-Flexible 
Leather, handsomely 
embossed and modeled in colors, 
gold tops—Each book 5%%x3%x5¢". 


THE MAN WITH A 


Dr. Frank Crane was not known outside of a 
small circle of friends ten years ago when he be- 
gan writing for one daily newspaper. 

To-day 50 of the great metropolitan papers pub- 
lish his daily messages which are read by millions 
of men and women who are doing the world’s 
work. 

In a decade he has won a million friends through 
his helpful philosophy. 

Here are 400 of his Four-Minute Essays—his 


15 VOLS. OF SHAKESPEARE, FULL 


To introduce this new edition of the Four-Minute 
Essays we will present to each purchaser, free, a 
15-volume set of Shakespeare bound in full 
leather, embossed in gold, round corners, in an 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. SEND NO MONEY 


We ship the Essays on 10 days’ approval, charges paid. 
lf you retain them you send us $1! in 10 days and make 
/ monthly payments of $2 each, $15 in all. If you 
send cash with the order we will present you with a 
oair of hand-hammered copper book-ends, made in the 
Roycroft Sheps, as shown in the cut. Cash sent with 
order will be refunded if books are not entirely satis- 
factory. Please mail coupon to-day that you may be 
early enough to get both sets of books for the price 
of the Essays alone. 
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A FEW 
Dad 
Joy of Work 


TITLES 


Our Enemies 
Efficiency 

To France 

The Fat Man 
Brains 

The Only Way 
Self-Cure 
Vision 

Money Makers 
Socrates 

A Dull Day 
Fool's Gold 
Human Flies 
Yeast of '76 
You 
Ideal 
Second Wind 
Salesmanship 
Elbert Hubbard 
Hunting a Job 
Friend Bed 


If I Were God 

The Musical City 

Th 
a 


and 374 More 


Woman 


e Unconquer 
e 


MILLION FRIENDS 
Dr. 


Ten beautiful volumes, each small enough to be 
carried in your pocket and read on the train or 
in the car—in any place and at any time when 
you have four minutes to spare. 


masterpieces—selected by Crane himself. 


These are the cream of Dr. Crane’s inspirational 
Essays of courage, good cheer and friendliness 
which will help you find joy in the commonplace 
things of life and open for you the doors to the 
great minds of all times. 


LEATHER, FREE IF YOU ACT NOW 


assortment of colors: brown, red, blue and gray. 
Our option on the Shakespeare is very limited so 
that orders must be placed immediately to take 
advantage of ‘this special introductory offer. 





Current Opinion, 48 & 50 West 47th St., New York 


Please send me prepaid Dr. Crane's Four-Minute 
Essays, 10 vols., leather binding. I| will either 
return the books in 10 days or send you $1! as firs‘ 
payment and $2 a month for 7 months. If I retain 
the Essays you are to send me 15 vols. of Shake- 
speare without additional charge. A pair of Roy- 
croft book-ends free, if full cash is sent with order. 


Name 





Address 
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_ Announcement nt 
Extraordinary. 


The new MAJESTIC 
(56,000 tons) 
largest ship in the world 


The new HOMERIC The OLYMPIC 
(35,000 tons) (46,500 tons) 
largest twin-screw steamer known internationally for 

in the world her magnificence 


— 


Hb White Star Line announces that beginning in the 
spring of 1922 these great liners—three of the world’s 

largest ships—will maintain a weekly schedule of sail- 
ings from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


Teamed tcgether on the Cherbourg-Southampton 
route, the Majestic, Homeric and Olympic provide 
regular passenger service with a class of accommodations 
heretofore obtainable only at intervals, and to a limited 
proportion of European visitors. 

For individual grandeur, power and luxurious appoint- 
ments, each ship marks the high tide of achievement 
in providing comfort at sea. The experience and finish- 
ed skill of White Star service which have created the 
reputation of a long line of famous ships, culminating 
in the prestige of the Olympic, maintain last word 
standards aboard these mighty vessels. 


The spring schedule has been arranged so as to provide 
full convenience of service for those experienced travel- 
ers who plan their trips in time for the springtime 
gayety and beauty of England and the Continent. 


‘XWHITE STAR LINE£7 
AMERICAN LINE > Joana) 7 RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

No. 1 Broadway, New York City 




















